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North  America's  ivar  is  here  and  now.    Unless  we  win  the  war  at 

home,  we  may  be  forced  to  fight  another  war  abroad.    Even  now, 

the  Price  System,  in  order  to  perpetuate  itself,  is  plotting  to  wage 
World  War  111. 

NORTH  America  has  only  one  war.  It  is  a  war  against 
the  peace  of  this  Price  System — a  peace  which  produces 
more  casualties  in  accident,  crime  and  disease  than  the  dead- 
liest war  in  history. 

It  is  a  battle  against  the  want  and  despair  caused  by  un- 
employment and  economic  insecurity;  against  charity  hand- 
outs and  poorhouse  methods  of  subsistence;  against  the  vagar- 
ies and  uncertainties  of  the  Price  System. 

It  is  a  conflict  to  eliminate  completely  and  forever  the 
waste,  duplication  and  inefficiency  of  business  and  the  graft, 
corruption  and  incompetence  of   politics. 

It  is  a  fight  for  the  following: 

Social  security  for  every  citizen  from  birth  to  death. 

A  higher  standard  of  living  for  everyone — made  pos- 
sible by  the  release  from  artificial  restrictions  of  all  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Reduction  of  working  hours  and  greater  leisure  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  diminishing  requirements  of  total  man- 
hours. 

Housing  for  everyone — designed  and  equipped  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  specifications  of  modern  technology,  and  free 
from  mortgages,  taxation  and  special  assessments. 

Education  of  the  highest  standard  available  to  all,  with 
provision  for  specialized  training  in  chosen  fields. 

Full  medical  and  dental  attention  for  everyone  through 
the  agency  of  a  Continental  Public  Health  Sequence. 

Full  opportunity  for  everyone  to  spend  leisure  time 
in  any  manner  desired.     Freedom  from  restraint  in  religion, 
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sports  and  hobbies,  except  when  the  public  welfare  is  in- 
volved. 

Equal  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl,  every  man 
and  woman,  to  take  his  or  her  place  in  society  to  the  degree 
of  his  or  her  attainments  and  ability. 

A  system  of  governance  based  solely  on  the  training  and 
capacity  of  its  members  to  successfully  perform  the  tasks  for 
which  they  will  be  held  personally  responsible. 

North  America's  war  is  here  and  now.  Unless  we  win 
the  war  at  home,  we  may  be  forced  to  fight  another  war 
abroad.  Even  now,  the  Price  System,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
itself,  is  plotting  to  wage  World  War  III.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  Price  System  before  it  gets  rid  of  us!     — The  Editor 


•jr  AMERICA,  which  came  into  existence  after  the  Dark  Ages,  has  always  shown 
an  almost  religious  respect  for  human  inventiveness.  It  has  been  maligned  for  its 
technological  enthusiasm,  but  it  has  discovered  and  proclaimed  the  power  and  joy 
of  engines,  skyscrapers,  planes,  electricity,  of  cleanliness  and  health,  of  harnessed 
energy  and  cheap  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  America  needs  leadership 
which  is  equal  to  our  present  standards  of  scientific  knowledge  and  progress. 

— Martin  Gumpert  in  The  Nation 


■fr  WHEN  I  HOLD  economic  security  in  my  right  hand  and  balance  it  against 
the  ballot  in  my  left,  I  would  exchange  all  the  political  democracy  ever  heard  of, 
and  all  the  constitutions,  and  all  the  founding  fathers,  for  the  real  democracy  of 
the  universal  right  to  be  born  clean,  to  grow  strong,  and  not  to  be  crawling  on 
one's  belly  to  a  petty  tyrant  for  a  job.  — Stuart  Chase 

•jr  THE  ISSUE  in  the  battle  for  control  of  atomic  energy  is  simply  stated.  Shall 
we  make  this  creation  of  scientific  genius  the  servant  of  armed  forces,  thus  challeng- 
ing every  other  nation  to  match  force  with  force?  Or  shall  we  develop  it  for  peace, 
and  challenge  every  other  nation  to  join  with  us  in  that  purpose,  step  for  step? 

— Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  of  California 

-^  THE  NATION  faces  the  most  serious  housing  crisis  in  its  history.  It  needs 
at  least  three  million  homes*  for  veterans  at  once,  and  12  million  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Not  only  are  18  million  people  living  doubled  up,  but  the  whole  country 
(U.S.)  has  been  practically  immobilized  by  lack  of  dwellings.      — The  New  Republic 

*  I  SHALL  STEADFASTLY  ENDEAVOR  to  keep  my  mind  free  so  that  I  may 
give  up  any  hypothesis,  however  much  beloved,  once  facts  are  shown  to  be  opposed 
to  it.  — Charles  Darwin 
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Post-Mortem  on  Fascist  Germany 


This  is  not  just  another  article  in  the  epidemic  of  'We  Are  Bungl- 
ing the  Job  in  Germany*  series  which  have  appeared  recently  in 
national  magazines.  It  is  a  pathological  study  and  an  on-the-spot 
examination  of  the  Nazi  corpse.  Curiously  enough,  however,  it 
provides  us  with  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  our  bungling  and,  what  is 
more  important,  serves  us  with  a  warning  concerning  current  trends 
in  our  own  society.  The  author,  having  served  seven  months  with  the 
Canadian  Army  Occupational  Force  in  Germany,  has  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  first  hand  observation. 


WHEN,  on  May  7,  1945,  the 
German  high  command 
signed  surrender  terms  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  Nazi-fascist 
regime  had  succumbed  in  ignom- 
inious death,  and  a  dark  shroud 
had  been  drawn  over  the  entire 
economy  of  the  Deutsche  Reich. 
In  spring,  1946,  Germany  lies 
bleak  and  devastated.  Her  cities 
are  heaps  of  rubble,  rearing  their 
jagged  shells  of  windowless  and 
roofless  buildings  into  the  air. 
Her  bridges  lie  twisted  and  ruin- 
ed in  the  river  beds,  rail  trans- 
portation is  torn  and  disrupted, 
and  amidst  this  devastation  a  dis- 
pirited and  disillusioned  people 
exist  in  cold,  hunger  and  misery. 
The  pulse  of  the  German  'heart- 
land' is  feeble. 

What  is  going  on  inside  Ger- 
many? What  are  the  people  like? 
From  evidence  one  sees  amid 
these  ruins,  what  can  we  learn 
about  the  fascism  that  has  brought 
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the  German  people  to  this  plight? 
How  does  Technocracy's  defini- 
tion of  fascism  stand  up  in  the 
light  of  cold  fact?  What  can  North 
Americans  learn  from  this  spec- 
tacle of  business  debauchery,  pol- 
itical pollution  and  military  meg- 
alomania. 

*     *     * 

Less  than  a  generation  ago, 
after  a  war  of  unprecedented 
human  suffering  and  waste  of  re- 
sources, Germany  crumbled  in 
defeat  and  had  reparation  terms 
imposed  upon  her.  Within  twenty- 
five  years  that  entire  scene  had 
been  re-enacted.  Why? 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
the  German  people  are  congeni- 
tal disturbers  of  the  peace,  pos- 
sessed of  a  vulpine  nature  with  an 
inherent  tendency  to  rapine  and 
war.  Others  place  the  entire 
blame  upon  the  personal  'wick- 
edness' of  Hitler  and  his  imme- 
diate associates.  Still  others  aver 
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that  the  development  inside  Ger- 
many was  not  unique  but  part 
and  parcel  of  an  organized  con- 
spiracy to  stave  off  social  change 
in  the  international  field  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
engulfed  the  entire  people  in  its 
clutch  of  ambitious  desperation. 
Technocracy  defines  fascism  as 
the  consolidation  of  a  tripartite 
oligarchy  (business,  political  and 
ecclesiastic)  for  the  purpose  of 
freezing  social  change  and  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  In  Ger- 
many the  fascist  forces  adopted 
the  names  'National  Socialisni' 
and  'Nazi'  as  a  tactic  of  confusion. 
But  let  us  not  be  fooled,  as  were 
the  Germans.  Let  us  take  this 
particular  specimen  of  fascism, 
subject  it  to  an  analytical  scrut- 
iny, and  note  some  of  the  operat- 
ing tactics  it  developed. 

Fascism  employs  the  device  of 
emotional  oratory  to  win  adher- 
ents and  support.  In  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  German  people 
it  made  use  of  parades,  mass  as- 
sembly, martial  music,  color  be- 
flagged  towns  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing background  of  massed  troop 
formations.  Name  calling  and 
glittering  generalities  took  the 
place  of  reasoned  thinking,  and  a 
campaign  to  oversimplify  pro- 
blems by  the  incessant  reiteration 


of  the  same  theme  resulted  in  the 
mass  acceptance  of  nonsense  as 
absolute  fact.  Today  German 
people  of  no  mean  intelligence 
will  ask:  'Is  it  true  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  Jewish?'  Should  the 
electric  power  fail  due  to  some 
mechanical  derangement  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  someone  would 
blame  the  'Bolsheviks.'  Supersti- 
tions are  fostered  by  bogus  term- 
inology. The  Germans  think  they 
had  Socialism  because  their  form 
of  government  was  called  'Nation- 
al Socialism.'  But  then,  possibly 
we  should  not  be  too  amused  at 
foreigners,  for  there  are  many 
persons  in  North  America  who 
believe  that  'Free  Enterprise,'  as 
advertised,  is  free  and  enterpris- 
ing. 

Fascism  promoted  the  concept 
of  race  superiority.  Your  chron- 
icler has  talked  to  many  Polish, 
Russian  and  Slovac  slave-work- 
ers who  now  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  equal  right-of-way  on  side- 
walks. Formerly  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  walk  in  the  ditch  when  pass- 
ing the  Herrenvolk.  The  deliber- 
ate mis-education  of  youth  to  the 
cult  of  the  great  man  Hitler,  and 
the  racial  'science'  of  Reimund 
Schabel  sought  to  set  Slav  against 
Aryan  (whatever  that  is) ,  and  be- 
spoke   the    'wickedness'     of    the 
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'subhuman'  Jews  and  Poles, 
meanwhile  glorifying  the  soldier- 
ly virtues  of  the  German.  But 
then,  we  in  Canada  and  U.S.  have 
our  racial  prejudices;  not  every- 
body is  eligible  for  entry  in  all 
universities  nor  in  some  indus- 
trial plants. 

Fascism  fosters  the  concept  of 
class  distinction  based  on  differ- 
ences of  birth,  wealth  or  rank. 
Party  affiliations  pay  off  well  in 
better  housing  and  greater  lux- 
uries. Few  Canadians  realize  that 
Germany  still  has  moated  castles 
and  mansions  of  feudal  days  and 
that  its  generals,  industrialists, 
landowners,  and  professional  civil 
servants  lived  at  an  exalted  eleva- 
tion on  the  social  ladder.  Cana- 
dians may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  average  farm  in  Ger- 
many is  about  five  acres  in  size 
and  that  under  the  Hitler  regime 
this  land  must  not  be  sold  but 
was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  thus  fixing  the  serf  to  his 
small  plot,  precluding  large  scale 
operations  with  power  machin- 
ery, and  guaranteeing  generations 
of  peasantry  to  come.  There  is  no 
power  farming  in  the  'Father- 
land,' but  there  are  numerous 
walking  plows. 

Fascism  assumes  that  women 
are  inferior  to  men.  In  the  entire 


Nazi  hierarchy  there  was  not  a 
single  female.  Shortage  of  man- 
power in  wartime  brought  Ger- 
man women  back  into  industry 
and  the  professions  but  previous- 
ly the  Nazi  regime  had  relegated 
them  to  the  life  of  drudgery  of 
the  traditional  Hausfrau  .  .  .  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  homes 
in  Germany  have  or  had  such 
basic  household  electrical  ap- 
pliances as  vacuum  cleaners,  re- 
frigerators, irons,  washers,  etc. 
The  women  are  pushed  about  by 
their  men,  and  the  boys  of  the 
Hitler  Youth  order  their  mothers 
about  without  compunction. 
While  the  Nazi  propaganda  agen- 
cies extolled  the  glories  of  mass 
production  of  children  for  der 
Fuehrer,  Hitler  and  his  war  lords 
were  screaming  for  Lebensraum 
(living  space).  Slightly  incon- 
gruous! Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
German  fraulein,  and  the  Haus- 
frau too,  find  a  new  thrill  in  fra- 
ternizing with  men  of  the  occupa- 
tional forces?  But  there  are  those 
in  Canada  who  cling  to  the  idea 
that  'women's  place  is  in  the 
home'  whether  or  not  she  wants 
to  stay  there! 

The  glorification  of  toil — promo- 
tion of  the  concept  that  the  more 
man  works  the  more  man  eats — is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  fascist 
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doctrine.  While  the  Nazi  leader- 
ship of  the  German  Reich  directed 
and  channelized  almost  the  entire 
toil-eliminating  technology  into 
the  building  of  war  equipment, 
the  promise  of  'work'  for  work's 
sake  was  held  out  as  a  great  privi- 
lege. Hitler  was  hailed  as  'Der 
Bringer  von  Arbeit  und  Brot' 
(the  provider  of  work  and  bread) . 
What  the  German  people  were 
not  permitted  to  realise  was  the 
fact  that  more  science  and  tech- 
nology applied  to  their  agri- 
cultural industry  would  have  pro- 
vided more  bread  with  less  work. 
Germany  chose  guns  in  prefer- 
ence to  butter.  But  in  North 
America  the  Price  System  con- 
cept of  work  and  wages  has 
prompted  a  babble  of  voices  for 
'jobs'  .  .  .  sixty  million  of  them. 
Is  our  economy  of  'rugged  indi- 
vidualism' directed  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  work?  Why,  then, 
are  we  not  busy  developing  the 
waterpower  resources  of  North 
America  to  the  maximum  and 
seeking  to  employ  atomic  energy 
for  its  productive  instead  of 
destructive  properties? 

Fascism  is  intolerant  of  toler- 
ance. A  pattern  of  behavior  was 
set  down  by  the  Ministry  of 
Propaganda  and  'Enlightenment' 
and  those  who  veered  from  the 


prescribed  path  felt  the  impinge- 
ment of  a  closely  knit  pressure 
which  was  manipulated  through 
the  party  politic.  Those  who 
chose  to  act  in  the  petty  applica- 
tion of  those  pressures  were  grad- 
ually inculcated  with  a  sadistic 
mania  for  suppression  of  all 
opposition  and  later  graduated 
as  the  'strong  men'  of  Buchen- 
wald,  Belsen  and  Auschwitz.  The 
method  of  intimidation  sometimes 
inflicted  upon  people  in  Canada 
and  U.S.  by  business,  political 
and  religious  groups  through 
threats  of  dismissal,  demotion  or 
social  ostracism  grew  to  gigantic 
proportions  in  Germany  and  be- 
came a  complementary  adjunct 
to  Gestapo  operations.  The  one 
is  incipient  fascism,  the  other 
blatant  fascism. 

*     *     * 

From  actual  contact  with  the 
German  people,  what  remnants 
of  this  fascist  conditioning  re- 
main as  a  telltale?  First  we  are 
struck  by  the  attitude  of  sub- 
servience both  towards  our  occu- 
pational forces  and  to  one  another 
of  various  ranks.  The  intimida- 
tion of  former  years,  coupled  with 
the  propaganda  of  race  superior- 
ity and  the  agitation  for  acquisi- 
tion of  colonies,  produced  a  psy- 
chosis of  frustration  which 
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resulted  in  a  people  capable  of 
every  mood  from  abject  humility 
and  sentimentalism  to  pompous- 
ness  and  blustering  bravado.  Your 
chronicler  has  witnessed  the 
transition  of  a  meek  kitchen 
helper  to  a  propaganda-spouting, 
contempt  -  hurling  super  -  man, 
with  the  mere  assistance  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant. 

Men  returning  from  Germany 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  self-confessed 
Nazi.  In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the 
Nazi  feels  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour.  But  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  multitudes  of  Ger- 
mans have  been  successfully  in- 
doctrinated without  suspecting 
that  such  is  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand  you  find  in 
Germany  a  people  who  are  clean 
in  their  domestic  habits,  ambi- 
tious, virile  and  industrious.  They 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature, art  and  music.  The  Ameri- 
can Army  station  at  Munich- 
Stuttgart,  pouring  its  maudlin 
mixture  of  boogie-woogey,  looney- 
love  and  Uncle  Hiram  music  over 
the  air  of  Central  Europe,  sounds 
pretty  shabby  in  company  with 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Strauss 
and  Wagner. 

But  right  from  an  entrancing 


rendition  of  a  Beethoven  sonata, 
the  German  pianist  will  turn  to 
regale  you  with  a  factless  diatribe 
on  the  evil  doings  of  the  Russiches 
Schwein  (Russian  swine)  or  the 
misfit  Juden  (Jews).  You  would 
like  very  much  at  this  stage  to 
hand  him  a  Canadian  or  U.S. 
newspaper — but  you  would  find 
the  same  vituperation  in  modified 
form  occupying  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  much  vaunted  'free 
press.' 

The  German  likes  military 
show.  The  German  has  resorted 
to  atrocities  and  violence.  In  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  ob- 
served some  of  his  behavior  pat- 
terns under  Nazi  influence,  not 
being  unmindful  of  our  own. 
With  a  comfortable  feeling  of  self- 
righteousness  we  could  point  to 
the  barbarities  of  the  'Hun'  and 
attempt  to  establish  the  impres- 
sion that  Germans,  and  Germans 
alone  are  responsible  for  war  in 
Europe.  But  we  have  upbraided 
them  for  belief  in  racialism;  there- 
fore we  cannot  sensibly  condemn 
them  root  and  branch  quo  race. 
What,  then,  is  the  answer?  Let  us 
digress  historically  for  a  moment. 

Germany  did  not  exist  as  a 
nation  until  1871.  Until  that  time 
there   had   been   only   a   loosely 
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knit  assembly  of  states  and  princi- 
palities each  with  its  own  court, 
laws  and  nobility.  Under  Bis- 
marck these  were  consolidated, 
with  the  former  King  of  Prussia 
as  Kaiser.  After  defeat  in  '18  Ger- 
many went  through  a  lath  and 
plaster  revolution  which  accus- 
tomed Germans  to  political  sham 
gave  them  Adolf  Hitler.  Prior 
to  Bismarck  the  constant  changes 
of  frontiers  and  political  loyalties, 
the  one  hundred  kings  and  prince- 
lings of  Schiller's  day  with  their 
courts  and  their  armies  of  officials 
exerted  a  relentless  pressure 
which  produced  subservience  and 
servility.  The  fascist  regime 
found  background  for  its  worship 
of  a  divine  leader  in  the  writings 
of  Hegel,  Lassalle,  Lampecht,  Nie- 
tzsche, Spengler  and  Moeller  van 
den  Bruck.  The  racial  myth  is 
found  in  Jahn,  Duhring  and  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain.  We 
had  our  Carlyle  and  Kipling  with 
their  worship  of  the  noble,  deep 
and  pious  man,  but  Germany  had 
its  Heinrich  von  Kleist  with  his 
frenzied  nationalism  and  its 
Clausewitz,  Bernhardi  and  Eward 
Banse  to  glorify  war  and  con- 
quest. 

With  emphasis  upon  the  historic 
heritage  of  the  army  and  navy,  a 
fostering   of   comradeship   within 


the  Reich,  and  an  outlet  for  the 
natural  yearnings  of  the  technic- 
ally proficient  Teuton,  Hitler  set 
about  to  exploit  the  mineral  riches 
of  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr,  the  indus- 
trial technology  of  Thuringia,  and 
the  mines  of  Silesia. 

In  every  little  hand  he  put  a 
flag.  The  little  German  worked 
out  his  sums  in  guns,  airplanes 
and  tanks.  Close  contacts  be- 
tween youth  and  the  armed  forces 
were  engendered  and  ancient 
folklore  conveniently  embellished. 
In  ten  years  he  had  a  fighting 
machine.  Since  he  found  an  easy 
access  to  North  American 
resources  too,  through  the  exist- 
ence of  an  export  psychosis  on 
the  part  of  Big  Business,  it  was 
not  too  difficult  to  equip  that 
machine. 

What  was  the  motive  behind 
this  tremendous  organizational 
effort?  What  was  the  driving 
force?  These  questions  assume 
added  significance  with  the  real- 
ization that  under  similar  pres- 
sures and  with  a  similar  back- 
ground the  same  thing  could  have 
happened  to  Canadians,  Belgians, 
French,  Americans  or  Greeks — 
it   did   happen   to   Japs,   Italians, 

Argentinians  and  Spaniards. 
*     *     * 

Technocracy      has       described 
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Fascism  as  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  minor  rackets  into  a  major 
monopoly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo. 

Among  others,  Dr.  Brady  in  his 
book  Business  as  a  System  of 
Power  notes  that  even  before  the 
Nazis  took  over  in  Germany,  ten 
companies  produced  68.98%  of 
the  total  coal  output,  three  con- 
cerns produced  68.8%  of  all  pig 
iron,  four  concerns  produced 
68.3%  of  all  crude  steel,  two  com- 
panies delivered  over  40%  of  the 
total  power  consumed  in  1929-30, 
and  one  company,  the  I.  G.  Far- 
benindustrie,  owned  35%  of  all 
invested  capital  in  the  chemicals 
industry.  Then  came  the  Nazi 
Party.  Cumulatively  they  pro- 
moted monopoly  powers  for  these 
big  interests,  centralized  policy 
and  effected  an  interlacing  of 
governmental  authorities  until 
the  Fachgruppe,  Fachunter- 
gruppe  and  all  other  groupings 
were  coordinated  into  a  Spitzen- 
verbande  (central  coordinating 
association).  They  called  it  'Cor- 
porative Economy.'  Amalgama- 
tions, combinations  and  business 
mergers  were  encouraged  and 
controls  laid  down  on  a  definite 
hierarchical  pattern  until,  accord- 
ing to  German  Business  Cycle 
Institute,  'All  raw  and  semimanu- 


factured goods  produced  within 
Germany  and  about  half  of  all 
finished  goods  were  in  1938  bound 
by  monopoly  or  cartel  agreement.' 
Even  the  Labor  Front  was  man- 
euvered into  the  travel  business 
and  financed  the  construction  of 
a  plant  at  Fallersleten  where 
cheap  farm  tractors  and  the 
famous  'Peoples'  Car'  were  to 
have  been  mass-produced — for 
were  they  not  building  the 
famous  Autobahnen  (car-ways) 
all  through  the  country?  The 
factory  ended  up  producing  tanks 
and  the  Autobahnen  became  a 
military  thoroughfare. 

Here  is  monopolistically  organ- 
ized, militaristically  minded,  hier- 
archially  graduated  and  feudalist- 
ically  directed  autarchy.  But  note 
this  important  point:  This  is  still 
Private  Enterprise.  Would  anyone 
go  so  far  as  to  call  it  Free  Enter- 
prise? A  primer  of  rules  — 
Marktordnungagrundsatze  d  e  r 
Reichsgruppe  Industrie  —  uses 
terms  such  as  'regulating  the  mar- 
ket' according  to  'fair  practice 
rules.'  Familiar  terms,  are  they 
not?  Almost  as  familiar  as  many 
of  the  trade  names  and  advertis- 
ing signs  which  greeted  our  ad- 
vancing armies  as  they  entered 
this  'enemy'  territory — Standard, 
Agfa,  Ford,  Shell,  Kodak,  etc. 
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Well,  the  war  is  over.  Germany 
is  prostrate.  At  Nuernberg  the 
personnel  of  the  Nazi  political 
and  military  leadership  are  being 
brought  to  account.  What  about 
the  business  oligarchy?  What 
about  the  men  behind  Farben- 
industrie,  Krupp  armament 
works,  the  Halske  -  Seimens  - 
Schuckert  gang,  Stinnes  and 
Zeiss?  You  have  read  all  about 
the  doings  of  the  'Beast  of  Belsen,' 
but  do  you  know  of  the  business 
connections  of  Friedrich  Flick, 
Boeck,  Becker,  Buebman,  Lei- 
dorf,  Lipp,  Weittenheller  and 
others?  Possibly  this  has  some- 
this  to  do  with  the  alleged 
bungling  of  our  job  of  denazifica- 
tion of  Germany.  Officials  steeped 
in  Price  System  concepts  are 
seeking  to  root  out  fascists  and, 
since  culprits  do  not  go  around 
bearing  a  sign  'I  am  a  fascist,' 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  those  who 
are  not  on  the  official  list.  We 
are  so  intent  on  re-establishing 
our  channels  of  trade  in  order  to 
dispense  North  America's  abun- 
dance at  a  profit  that  we  are  going 
all  out  for  'business  connections.' 
Therein  lies  a  danger. 

No  less  an  authority  than 
Russell  A.  Nixon,  former  acting 
director  of  cartels  and  external 
assets,    Office    of    United    States 


Military  Government  in  Ger- 
many, had  this  to  say  to  a  meet- 
ing of  U.S.  senators  recently:  'I 
charge  elements  in  both  the 
United  States,  British  and  French 
Foreign  Offices  with  consciously 
manoeuvring  to  prevent  all  four 
(occupying)  powers  from  being 
involved  in  the  search  for  ex- 
ternal assets  in  the  neutral 
countries  because  they  would  lay 
bare  the  fascist  or  reactionary 
regimes  in  countries  such  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Argentina,  and 
would  reveal  all  the  elements  of 
collaboration  of  certain  interests 
in  the  Allied  countries  with  these 
regimes'  (bold  face  ours). 

Four  years  ago  Technocracy 
literature  carried  the  dictum, 
'America  must  liquidate  its  pro- 
fascists  at  home  before  it  can 
defeat  its  fascist  enemies  abroad.' 
We  have  defeated  the  armed 
forces  of  the  fascist  oligarchy  in 
Europe,  but  we  have  not  crushed 
fascism  beyond  revival.  The  Price 
System  in  North  America,  by  its 
very  nature  and  operating  char- 
acteristics, tends  to  aid  and  abet 
such  a  revival. 

We  are  so  embroiled  in  the 
petty  fascist  bickerings  of  'me' 
against  'you'  for  preferential  ad- 
vantage and  profit  that  it  is  diffi- 
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*  WASHINGTON— The  world  faces  a  huge  rubber  surplus  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  international  'rubber  study  group'  of 
British,  American,  French  and  Dutch  experts  who  have  just  concluded  a  meeting  in 
London  and  released  their  report.  The  international  experts  summed  up  the  world's 
rubber  situation  this  way: 

United  States  capacity  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  stands  at  1,150,000  tons  a 
year  out  of  a  total  maximum  world  capacity  of  1,400,000  tons. 

Natural  rubber  output  in  the  Far  East  in  1946  may  reach  600,000  tons  and  the 
eventual  natural  rubber  production  if  needed  may  rise  to  a  total  of  1,500,000  tons. 

Thus  the  world  will  have  a  total  potential  rubber  production  of  2,700,000  to 
2,800,000  tons  a  year  though  actual  production  will  be  much  more  in  line  with 
requirements. 

By  contrast  the  maximum  rubber  requirements  of  the  next  few  years  for  the 
whole  world  are  estimated  as  possibly  1,500,000  tons  annually.        — Associated  Press 
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cult  to  see  the  home  scene  in  per- 
spective. The  continual  carping 
of  race  against  race,  labour  versus 
capital,  pressure  against  pressure, 
provides  the  very  state  of  wrangl- 
ing upon  which  the  Price  System 
depends  to  maintain  a  scarcity 
and  temporarily  assure  its  sur- 
vival. 

Fighting  men,  returning  from 
Europe,  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  another  war.  (True, 
it  is  a  different  kind  of  war,  but 
it  is  war  in  reality — a  patriotic 
war  against  the  peace  of  this 
Price  System,  against  its  poverty, 
crime,  graft,  bungling  and  down- 
right inertia.)  What  happened 
to  the  national  rehousing  scheme, 
they  ask?  Where  are  those 
national  highways,  those  seaway 
power  developments  and  those 
industrial  expansion  projects  that 


were  mooted  so  very  few  months 
ago? 

Fascist  Europe  diverted  its 
technological  strength  into  a  war 
machine  and  left  its  citizenry 
shackled  in  scarcity.  For  North 
America,  Technocracy  proposes 
the  very  antithesis.  Technocracy 
recognizes  the  need  for  adequate 
Continental  defence  but  proposes 
that  we  hurl  our  tremendous  pro- 
ductive strength  at  the  ramparts 
of  toil  and  scarcity.  Technocracy 
is  sponsoring  a  war  on  this  Con- 
tinent —  a  war  of  technology 
versus  toil,  of  plenty  versus 
poverty,  of  science  versus  chaos. 

It  is  a  war  for  existence,  a 
battle  royal  for  tomorrows  secur- 
ity. Tomorrow  is  ours  if  we  know 
collectively  where  we  are  going. 
We  cannot  blunder  into  tomorrow. 
Join  Technocracy. 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 
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Through  the  Technoscope ...     | 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with  a 
minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  TRACTOR  WHEEL  GUIDE  THAT 
steers  the  machine  without  a  human 
driver  has  been  perfected  by  F.  O.  Mast- 
en,  one  of  the  largest  farm  operators  in 
northwest  Texas. 

If  the  guide  jumps  a  furrow,  power  is 
cut  off  automatically  and  the  tractor 
stops.  An  attendant  'riding  herd'  on 
the  pilotless  machine  must  start  it 
again.  Otherwise  the  tractor  operates  un- 
attended. 

The  guide  consists  of  a  tandem  ar- 
rangement, with  an  old-type  tractor 
wheel  guide  and  a  disc  coupled  to  the 
bar  about  three  feet  ahead  of  the  front 
tractor  wheels. 

Masten  tried  his  device  this  spring  on 
a  large  scale  on  part  of  his  16,000  acres 
of  farms.  On  one  420-acre  field,  he  said 
he  cut  man-hours  from  1180  in  1945  to 
35.  Tractor  hours  were  reduced  from 
985  to  429.  Labor  costs  were  cut  from 
$590  to  $17.50.  He  used  three  tractors 
last  year,  and  one  this  year,  reducing 
equipment  costs  from  $7605  to  $2924. 

The  tractor  was  operated  day  and 
night  and  required  only  one  night  ser- 
vicing. 

Masten  said  that  a  single  tractor  equip- 
ped with  one  of  the  drives  can  plow  25 
acres  in  24  hours.  One  man  riding  a 
tractor  or  truck  can  keep  four  tractors 
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in  operation  in  the  same  field  at  once. 
Farms  in  the  Technate  can  utilize 
such  devices  to  the  utmost.  The  agro- 
technological  units  of  the  New  America 
will  be  25  miles  square  or  400,000  acres. 
The  use  of  modern  machinery  will  bring 
just  as  short  working  hours  in  the  field 
as  in  the  factory. 

ENIAC,  A  ROBOT  CALCULATOR,  IS 

expected  to  revolutionize  engineering 
mathematics   and   aid   designers. 

It  would  have  taken  trained  computers 
100  man-years  to  solve  the  first  problem 
put  on  the  new  Electronic  Numerical 
Integrator  and  Computer  known  as 
ENIAC,  but  the  world's  first  all-elec- 
tronic general-purpose  calculating  ma- 
chine produced  the  answer  in  two  weeks. 
And  only  two  hours  of  that  time  were 
used  in  the  computation  itself,  the  re- 
mainder being  spent  in  reviewing  the 
results    and    details    of    the    operation. 

The  machine  is  500  times  as  fast  as 
any  existing  device,  1,000  times  as  speedy 
as  the  most  advanced  mechanical  gener- 
al-purpose computing  machine,  handles 
hundreds  of  different  factors  in  one 
computation,  and  is  said  to  perform 
mathematical  operations  not  possible 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  differential  analyzer,  or  the 
Harvard  Calculator  built  by  Inter- 
national   Business    Machines    Corp.      A 
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single  addition  requires  only  1/5000  sec. 
while  a  single  multiplication  by  a  ten- 
digit  multiplier  is  carried  out  in  1/360 
sec. 

ENIAC  is  credited  with  the  ability  to 
solve  many  technical  problems  which 
heretofore  could  not  be  unravelled  in  a 
practicable  span  of  time  by  the  most 
advanced  scientists.  In  nearly  every 
science  and  every  branch  of  engineering, 
there  are  proved  principles  which  have 
lain  dormant  for  years  because  their 
use  required  too  much  calculation. 
Example:  aircraft  designers  know  how 
to  predict  air-drag  theoretically,  but  the 
job  takes  so  much  figuring  that  they 
prefer  to  make  scale  models  and  test 
them — somewhat  inaccurately  —  in  ex- 
pensive wind  tunnels.  In  future,  they 
may  rely  on  ENIAC. 

A  more  refined  version  of  ENIAC, 
now  in  the  blueprint  stage,  may  improve 
local  weather  forecasting  and  make  long- 
range  predictions  possible  through  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  large  mass  of  meteo- 
rological  data   collected   over  the  years. 

SCIENTISTS  HAVE  DISCLOSED 

that  they  know  how  to  'denature'  plu- 
tonium  so  that  its  atomic  energy  can  be 
used  for  industrial  purposes — but  not 
for  bombs.  The  disclosure  was  made  to 
the  Senate  atomic  energy  committee  in  a 
scientific  report  presented  by  State 
Undersecretary    Dean   Acheson. 

Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  scientific 
adviser  to  the  Senators,  commented  the 
'implication'  was  that  the  way  would 
now  be  open  for  eventual  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime  uses. 
He  explained  to  a  reporter  that  although 


ways  had  been  known  by  which  atomic 
energy  could  be  developed  industrially, 
the  chief  problem  which  the  new  method 
of  treating  plutonium  should  solve  would 
be  that  of  'the  traffic  in  plutonium 
rather  than  its  engineering  use.'  For 
example,  he  said,  if  the  power  industry 
were  enabled  to  produce  atomic  energy 
for  industry  with  untreated  plutonium, 
it  also  could  make  bombs  as  a  by-prod- 
uct. But  the  new  treatment,  the  scien- 
tist said,  should  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Two  senators  stated  that  as  they  under- 
stood it,  a  method  had  been  found  of 
'poisoning'  plutonium — much  as  alcohol 
is  denatured — so  that  it  would  not  pro- 
duce the  explosive  results  needed  for  a 
bomb.  They  said  that  it  was  their  under- 
standing that  any  attempt  to  restore  its 
original  qualities  to  the  plutonium  would 
meet  with  extreme  difficulties.  The  same 
'poisoning'  process,  they  added,  was 
applicable  to  U-235,  element  of  which 
the  original  atomic  bombs  were  made, 
since  supplanted  by  plutonium. 

All  conceded  that  if  any  such  process 
were  proved  by  practical  operation,  the 
question  of  sharing  atomic  energy  in- 
formation    might    be    much     simplified. 

'PRINTED  WIRE',  THE  NEW  DEVEL- 
opment  that  reduces  wiring  radio  cir- 
cuits to  a  two-dimensional  lithograph 
process,  promises  a  revolution  in  manu- 
facturing techniques  for  the  radio  and 
electronics  industry. 

Developed  by  Globe-Union,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  the  new  process  uses 
a  stencil  placed  on  a  ceramic  plate*  to 
lithograph  the  wiring  circuit.  A  'silver 
ink,'  a   solution   of  fine  silver  or  silver 
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oxide,  is  painted  on  the  plate  by  a  roller 
going  over  the  stencil.  The  hardened 
silver  produces  a  silver  wiring  circuit 
instead  of  the  usual  copper  wires. 

Resistors  are  painted  in  over  another 
stencil  with  a  solution  of  carbon,  and 
the  radio  circuit  comes  out  robbed  of 
its  third  dimension,  with  the  complicat- 
ed wiring  simply  a  series  of  lines  printed 
on  the  plate. 

One  of  the  greatest  savings  in  the  new 
lithographing  system  is  the  speed  of 
production.  One  person  can  turn  out 
several  thousand  wiring  circuits  in  a 
day,  contrasted  to  the  way  radios  are 
built  today  with  hand  wiring.  Many 
errors  are  possible  in  hand  wiring  that 
cause  'rejects'  at  the  end  of  a  radio 
assembly  line.  With  printed  wiring,  an 
accurate  stencil  removes  much  of  the 
chance  for  a  mistake  that  would  send 
the  radio  back  through  the  line  for  ad- 
justment. 

'Printed  wire'  will  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  paramount  social  problem  in 
North  America  today — technological  un- 
employment and  diminishing  purchasing 
power. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  PINSPOTTER,  PRO- 
duced  by  the  American  Machines  and 
Foundry  Co.,  was  demonstrated  to  the 
bowling  world  for  the  first  time  at  the 
American  Bowling  Congrjess  Tourna- 
ment in  Buffalo  on  March  14.  Invented 
in  1936,  the  bowling  alley  robot  was  ex- 
perimentally revived  in  1944  by  wartime 
improvements  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical devices. 

A  few  of  the  devices  may  be  seen  in 
the  bowling  alleys  by  fall.  Designed  to 
cost    the    alley    proprietor    less    than    he 


pays  his  pin  boys,  the  robot  will  bs 
leased  on  a  down  payment  basis,  plus  7  to 
8  cents  a  game  as  totalled  on  an  auto- 
matic counter. 

This  machine  operates  faster  than  a 
pinboy  and  can  be  fitted  in  any  regula- 
tion alley  without  alterations  to  the  alley. 
Technology  marches  on! 

TREE  SHEARS  WHICH  EXERT  JAW 
pressure  up  to  60  tons  are  being  offered 
by  Mammoth  Tree  Shears  Co.,  Milam 
Building,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Attach- 
ed to  a  track-type  tractor  the  improved 
shears  cut  anything  from  saplings  to 
30-inch  trees  at  the  rate  of  five  a  minute, 
the  company  asserts.  The  company  has 
set  its  production  schedule  at  150  a 
month. 

RUBBER  PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT 
role  in  the  mechanical  cotton-picker 
that  does  the  work  of  60  field  hands, 
cleaner  and  faster. 

The  machine  employs  a  principle  as 
old  as  the  cotton  gin — a  battery  of  rapid- 
ly rotating  spindles  that  strip  the  filmy 
cotton  fibres  from  the  ball.  But  in  early 
models  the  fibres  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  the  spindles,  removal  was  difficult  and 
the  machine  soon  became  clogged. 

Experiments  indicated  that  the  solu- 
tion was  some  method  of  lubricating  the 
spindles  to  keep  the  clingy  cotton  from 
sticking.  But  if  too  much  moisture  was 
applied  the  fibres  became  soggy  and 
hung  on  tighter  than  ever. 

Goodyear's  rubber  technologists  help- 
ed work  out  the  answer.  It's  a  rubber 
hand  molded  with  30  wafer-thin  fingers 
that  apply  the  lubricant  through  a  series 
of    pinpoint    perforations.    A    battery    of 
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these  rubber  hands  caresses  the  spindles 
as  they  rotate,  moistening  them  just 
enough  to  permit  easy  doffing  of  the  cot- 
ton. 

DROP  IN  A  COIN,  PUSH  A  BUTTON 

and  out  comes  a  hot  sandwich,  ham- 
burger, hotdog  or  cheese — from  an  elec- 
tronic canteen  developed  by  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Automatic  Canteen  Co. 
While  the  customer  watches,  the  pre- 
cooked sandwiches — sanitarily  packaged 
on  individual  trays — pop  into  an  oscil- 
lator coil  where  high-frequency  waves 
heat  them. 

TWO      ELECTRIC     LOCOMOTIVES 

which  will  be  the  largest  of  their  kind 
ever  built  for  a  railway  have  been  order- 
ed by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for 
delivery  late  in  1946,  it  was  announced 
recently. 

The  giant  power  units,  each  101  feet 
long  and  developing  5,000  horsepower, 
will  be  the  world's  largest  single  cab 
electric  locomotives.  Weight  on  drive 
wheels  will  be  720,000  pounds  and  cost 
$500,000  each. 

Each  locomotive  is  to  have  12  traction 
motors,  one  for  each  pair  of  drive 
wheels,  and  two  motor  generator  sets. 
Drive  wheels  will  be  42  inches  high. 
Axles  will  have  roller  bearings.  Trucks 
are  to  be  of  cast  steel.  Locomotive  super- 
structure will  be  fabricated  from  light 
weight,  high   tensile  steel. 

Control  equipment  will  permit  opera- 
tion of  the  locomotive  from  either  end. 
The  most  modern  control  equipment, 
transformers,  generators  and  synchron- 
ous motors  will  be  installed. 

The     electric     locomotives     get     their 


power  from  an  11,000-volt,  25-cycle 
single-phase  trolley.  Power  is  converted 
into  direct  current  through  the  motor 
generator  sets,  and  direct  current  is  used 
for  driving  the  traction  motors. 

A   HYDRAULIC    BARKING   PLANT— 

— a  new  device  that  removes  bark  from 
logs  by  a  high  pressure  water  stream — 
will  be  installed  at  the  Woodfibre  plant 
of  British  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  barking  machine,  a  de- 
vice that  has  recently  come  into  use  in 
United  States  mills,  saves  nearly  20% 
of  the  wood,  over  the  older  methods  of 
stripping  the  bark  by  knives.  It  utilizes 
a  knifelike  stream  of  water  that  hits  the 
logs  at  1300  pounds  pressure,  and  strips 
the  bark  from  them  without  wood  loss, 
in  about  30  seconds. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  MATERIAL 
which  may  prove  the  perfect  plastic  is 
reported  in  London,  England.  The  plastic 
is  stated  to  look  and  feel  like  candle 
wax,  to  be  unbreakable,  non-inflammable 
and  heat-resisting.  It  is  waterproof,  ab- 
sorbing and  will  float,  and  can  be  sawn 
like  wood. 


THE  RAPID  ADVANCE  OF  TECH- 
nology  in  the  coal  mining  industry  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  taken 
from   the   February   issue   of   Coal  Age: 

Capacity  of  mechanical  loading  equip- 
ment sold  in  1945,  25%  greater  than  in 
1944;  of  mechanical  cleaning  equipment, 
87%   greater. 

Surface  stripping  in  1943,  14%  of  total 
bituminous  production;  1944,  16%; 
1945,  18%. 

Underground      hand      loaded:      1943, 
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44%;  1944,  40%;  1945,  36%. 

Machine  loaded:  1943,  42%;  1944, 
44%;   1945,  46%. 

DRIVEN  ON  SKIS  BY  A  SMALL  AIR- 
craft  engine  and  pusher-type  propeller, 
the  snow  plane  is  a  winter  streamlined 
vehicle  for  cross-country  transportation. 
Weight  550  lbs.,  features  include  a 
glass  incased  cabin  seating  four  persons, 
a  65-h.p.  engine  and  sealed  beam  head- 
lights. It  is  already  in  use  by  trappers, 
telephone  and  telegraph  linemen  and 
field  agents  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation. 

AN  ELECTRIC  BUZZ  SAW,  INHALES 
dust,  cuts  a  precise  channel  in  walk — 
for  quick  and  easy  installation. 

The  unit  is  credited  with  cutting 
through  plaster  at  speeds  up  to  10  ft. 
per  minute;  has  a  vacuum  attachment 
which  draws  dust  into  a  water-filled 
container. 

A  POWER  BRUSHING  TECHNIQUE 
used  by  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Corpora- 
tion in  connection  with  the  deburring 
and  removal  of  sharp  edges  around  drill- 
ed holes  in  a  ball-bearing  separators  is 
said  to  have  speeded  up  the  operation 
400%,  as  compared  with  the  former 
hand  method  of  using  sandpaper  and 
files.  The  new  method  permits  the  de- 
burring  of  several  separators  in  one 
operation,  and  does  the  work  on  both 
inside  and  outside  diameters  at  the  same 
time.  For  the  outside  diameter  work, 
10-inch  diameter  steel  wire  brush  sec- 
tions are  used,  operating  at  a  speed  of 
1800  R.P.M.  on  a  double-spindle  polish- 
ing lathe.   Four  of  these  steel  wire  sec- 
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tions  are  mounted  together  for  this  part 
of  the  operation.  The  inside  diameter 
operation  is  accomplished  by  using 
several  brush  sections  on  a  steel  fixture. 

A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  BROACHING 
operation  can  finish-machine  the  invo- 
lute teeth  of  thirteen  heavy-duty  disks 
at  a  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  loads  an  hour; 
the  former  method  of  using  internal 
shaping  tools  to  cut  the  teeth  in  the 
clutch  disks  took  from  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  per  load. 


Business  and  Finance 

TECHNOCRACY'S  PREDICTION  OF  A 
declining  interest  rate  is  being  proved 
correct  by  the  march  of  events. 

In  an  editorial  'Some  Facts  of  Life'  in 
the  December  1935  issue  of  Technocracy, 
M.  King  Hubbert  stated:  '.  .  .  The  in- 
terest rate  is  declining  toward  zero  and 
the  liquidity  of  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  is  approaching  100% — an- 
other trend  which,  with  only  temporary 
reversals,  we  predict  will  likely  continue 
indefinitely.'  The  year  Hubbert  wrote 
this,  the  yield  on  conservative  invest- 
ments— U.S.  long  term  bonds — was  ap- 
proximately 2.70%,  having  declined  from 
a  peak  5.32%  in  1920.  Today,  the  long 
term  U.S.  Treasury  interest  rate  is  re- 
ported headed  down  to  a  probable  2%. 

The  largest  decline  in  yields  over  the 
past  year  has  been  in  medium  and  long- 
er-term securities  eligible  for  bank  in- 
vestment. For  example,  rates  on  eligibles 
of  15  years  maturity  have  fallen  since 
the  beginning  of  1945  from  around  2%% 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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CANADA  in  1946  is  producing  more  electrical  power  than  ever 
before  in  her  history.  With  an  estimated  10  million  h.p.  of 
electrical  energy  already  developed  and  at  least  another  million  in 
process  of  being  harnessed,  Sir  Adam  Beck's  dream  of  an  'electrical 
age'  for  Canada  might  seem  on  the  verge  of  fulfillment. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  using  only  a  fraction  of  the  power 
at  our  disposal.  The  Niagaras,  Frasers,  Saguenays  and  Nipigons  har- 
nessed for  electrical  output  represent  only  a  tiny  tributary  of  the 
vast  river  of  potential  power  flowing  all  through  Canada.  And  only 
half  of  the  electric  power  so  far  developed  is  actually  being  sold  as 
primary  power. 

In  place  of  the  10  million  h.p.  now  developed,  we  could  be  pro- 
ducing at  least  50  million  h.p.  This  would  cost  between  $5  billions 
and  $10  billions  to  do  it,  but  from  an  engineering  standpoint  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  done  if  we  had  enough  industries  to 
use  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  power. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  power  users,  however,  is  another 
question  for  which  no  solution  is  yet  in  sight.  And  that  is  how  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  power  already  being  produced.    Elec- 
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trie  power  installations  in  Canada  have  a  production  capacity  of  184 
million  kw.h.  daily,  but  of  this  amount  only  111  million  kw.h.  are 
being  generated  and  only  87.4  million  kw.h.  of  electrical  energy  are 
being  consumed  as  primary  power  every  24  hours.  In  other  words 
only  60%  of  the  harnessed  power  is  being  used  efficiently.  The  rest 
is  either  lying  idle  or  being  dumped  as  secondary  power.  If  some 
means  could  be  discovered  for  storing  those  surplus  97  million  kw.h. 
it  would  give  us  access  to  more  than  4  million  h.p.  of  electrical  energy 
— as  much  power  as  could  be  produced  by  a  billion-dollar  generating 
plant. 

The  reason  for  this  paradoxical  state  of  affairs  which  finds  a 
nation  seeking  to  develop  new  sources  of  power  while  not  using  40% 
of  the  energy  already  available  is  found  in  the  principle  of  'peak 
loads.'  No  industry  and  no  householder  consumes  electricity  at  a 
steady  fixed  rate  hour  by  hour  or  day  by  day.  And  yet  producers 
must  have  on  hand  at  all  times  enough  power  to  meet  maximum  re- 
quirements. 

The  power  load  moves  from  generator  to  consumer  in  fits  and 
starts.  From  midnight  until  early  morning  the  load  is  at  its  lowest. 
The  business  of  cooking  12  million  breakfasts  starts  things  humming 
again  in  the  morning.  Factories  reopen,  machines  turn  again  and 
the  power  load  climbs.  More  telephone  calls  use  more  electricity. 
On  Monday  hundreds  of  thousands  of  washing  machines  churn  into 
action  and  use  still  more.  In  winter  the  upward  trend  starts  earlier, 
because  lights  must  be  turned  on  while  Canada  dresses  for  work. 
Every  hour,  every  day  and  every  week  has  its  power  consumption 
peculiarities.  The  peak  load  must  be  available  the  moment  it  is 
required.  When  consumption  drops  below  peak,  chances  are  that 
the  surplus  power  is  simply  lost. 

If  someone  could  develop  a  machine  operating  on  the  principle 
of  a  huge  storage  battery,  Canada's  10  million  h.p.  of  electricity  could 
do  40%  more  work  than  it  is  doing  today.  But  batteries,  at  least  as 
we  know  them  today,  are  not  the  answer  to  the  question.  They  would 
cost  far  more  than  they  would  ever  be  worth,  even  if  it  were  physi- 
cally possible  to  build  them  big  enough  for  the  job. 

At  the  moment  Quebec  is  the  only  province  with  a  power  sur- 
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plus  of  any  size  to  contend  with,  and  even  this  is  being  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  industry.  Power  installations  in  Quebec  during  the  war 
jumped  nearly  50%  to  meet  emergency  demands  for  electricity — 
from  4  million  to  nearly  6  million  h.p.  War  industries  no  longer 
absorb  the  tremendous  quantities  of  power  they  needed  up  to  a  year 
ago,  but  new  peacetime  industries  and  revived  activities  of  old  ones 
have  already  reduced  the  surplus  to  some  750,000  h.p. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  absorbing  Quebec's  power  surplus 
is  the  now  booming  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Tremendous  amounts 
of  electricity  are  required  in  making  pulp  and  paper.  Normally  this 
industry  in  the  past  has  taken  40%  to  50%  of  total  power  sold  for  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Newsprint  production  is  now  at  the  record  figure  of  over  90% 
of  available  mill  capacity  compared  with  less  than  60%  at  this  time 
in  1939. 

Demand  for  pulp  products  is  likely  to  exceed  available  supplies 
for  several  years,  and  output  will  be  limited  only  by  available  mechan- 
ical facilities — and  pulpwood  supplies.  As  the  manpower  and  machine 
situation  improves  higher  pulp  and  paper  production  can  be  achiev- 
ed— and  greater  use  of  power. 

Another  important  factor  in  power  supply  absorption  is  the 
greater  use  for  new  electro-chemical  production  activities.  Facili- 
ties in  this  field  were  expanded  sharply  during  the  war.  Present  out- 
put of  chemicals  is  below  war  peak,  but  is  well  in  excess  of  pre-1939. 

The  biggest  wartime  power  user,  aluminum,  has  cut  its  purchas- 
es, but  aluminum  output  is  well  above  pre-war  years,  an  upward 
curve  is  indicated  as  excess  supplies  of  the  metal  are  absorbed,  and 
aluminum  goes  into  many  new  peacetime  uses  as  result  of  present 
low  price. 

Present  power  surplus  in  Quebec  Province  is  only  three-quarters 
of  a  million  h.p. — the  amount  available  for  new  industrial  develop- 
ment. While  such  surplus  power  exists,  electricity  can  be  made 
available  as  a  replacement  for  coal  and  other  fuels,  through  sale  of 
off-peak  power  at  lower  rates.  During  the  war,  practically  all  elec- 
tricity sold  was  in  the  'primary'  category — at  peak  rates.  However, 
normally  Quebec  power  companies  keep  ahead  of  demand,  and  offer 
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off-peak  power  at  special   (secondary)   rates. 

The  utility  companies  don't  anticipate  the  present  situation  of 
'surplus'  power  will  last  long.  Right  now  they  are  giving  attention 
to  much  needed  maintenance  work,  checking  and  other  activities  that 
had  to  be  deferred  during  the  period  of  wartime  strain. 

Meanwhile,  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  are  coming 
up  with  many  new  electrical  ideas  which  they  believe  will  cause 
householders,  farms  and  factories  alike  to  use  up  more  and  more 
electrical  power.  In  addition  to  such  old  familiars  as  ranges,  electric 
ironers,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines  and  other 
time-tested  appliances,  they  are  developing  new  gadgets  and  new 
equipment  designed  to  transfer  more  work  to  electricity  and  make 
things  easier  for  everyone. 

Few  of  these  new  products  have  appeared  on  the  market  in  any 
quantity,  many  not  at  all,  since  there  is  still  a  big  backlog  of  orders 
for  established  lines  that  must  be  cleared  up.  But  once  production 
can  get  under  way,  here  are  some  of  the  electrical  equipment  items 
which  will  be  available: 

Electric  kettles.  They'll  boil  water  in  three  minutes  from  a  stand- 
ing start.  One  big  advantage  of  this  product  is  that  one  element  on 
the  range  now  used  to  heat  the  kettle  will  be  left  free  to  cook  food. 

Dishwasher  and  garbage  disposal  units.  Dishwashers  were  sold 
before  the  war  but  cost  and  efficiency  did  not  permit  them  to  reach 
a  large  market.  These  new  machines  spray  dishes  with  water  and  do 
an  efficient  job  of  drying  so  that  dishes  can  be  left  in  the  washer  until 
the  next  meal  if  desired.  Disposal  units  will  relieve  housewives  of 
the  unwelcome  job  of  handling  garbage. 

Electric  floor  polishers.  Even  before  the  war  these  machines  were 
popular  because  they  saved  both  time  and  effort.  At  a  price  of  $50 
manufacturers  hope  to  sell  a  better  polisher  than  even  pre-war  elec- 
tric models. 

Electric  blankets.  Not  yet  available  in  Canada  in  any  quantity, 
but  they  are  being  hailed  as  one  answer  to  the  space  problem  involved 
in  storing  large,  bulky  blankets.  Manufacturers  say  one  electric 
blanket,  with  automatic  temperature  control,  is  sufficient  to  keep 
sleepers  warm  at  practically  any  room  temperature. 
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WHAT  ONE  KILOWATT  HOUR  MEANS 

TO  THE  FARM 


MILKS  ONE  COW 
FOR  20  DAYS 


LIGHTS  100-BIRD 
POULTRY  HOUSE 
FOR  SIX  DAYS 


GRINDS  48 
AXE  HEADS 
OR  8  MOWER 
BLADES 


HOISTS  TWO 
I^TONS  OF  HAY 


CUTS  ONE  TON 
OF.  ENSILAGE 
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Ultraviolet  and  infra-red  lamps  and  bulbs.  Just  coming  into  their 
own  before  the  war,  these  items  are  expected  by  appliance  and  hydro 
men  to  prove  good  load  builders.  Expensive  and  complicated  equip- 
ment, formerly  a  part  of  ultraviolet  lamps,  has  been  replaced  with 
small  portable  cabinet  units  which  sell  as  low  as  $100.  Infra-red  lamps 
or  bulbs  for  drying  hair  or  heat  treatments  are  now  down  in  the  $2 
to  $3  price  field. 

Industry,  of  course,  is  the  big  consumer  of  electric  power,  and 
improvements  in  production  methods  using  electric  power  indicate 
that  manufacturers  are  becoming  still  more  dependent  on  this  source 
of  power.  One  example  is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  which  during 
the  war  replaced  electric  boilers  with  fuel  boilers  to  conserve  electric 
power  but  are  now  in  many  cases  returning  to  electricity. 

Another  war-developed  use  for  electric  power  in  industry  is 
heat  induction.  This  is  a  heat  producer  using  ultra  short  waves, 
used  in  welding  operations. 

In  the  food  industry  bread  treated  with  ultra  short  waves  is  said 
to  keep  mold-free  for  long  periods. 

Infra-red  comes  into  its  own  again  in  industry,  and  hydro  men 
like  its  load-building  characteristics.  Probably  its  greatest  use  has 
been  to  dry  paints  and  enamels  and  in  some  cases  for  heating  purpos- 
es. Household  appliance  manufacturers  are  also  installing  infra-red 
lamps  in  laundry  units  for  drying  clothes. 

One  of  the  new  scientific  developments  which  is  widening  the 
use  of  electrical  power  is  a  group  of  chemical  materials  known  as 
'silicones.'  Using  silicones  in  electric  motor  wire  insulation  it  is  now 
possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  motors  and  develop  equal  horsepower 
by  operating  them  at  higher  temperatures,  since  silicone  varnished 
fabric  can  be  used  at  temperatures  as  high  as  500  deg.  F.  without 
carbonizing.  This  means  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  smaller  elec- 
tric motors  for  jobs  where  there  is  intense  external  heat  and  which 
at  present  use  some  other  form  of  power. 

Besides  new  uses  for  electricity  in  the  home,  farm  and  industry, 
still  another  is  the  new  FM  radio  broadcasting.  Radio  men  say  that 
in  a  20,000  kilocycle  band  10,000  stations  can  operate  without  inter- 
ference.   With  such  a  possibility  chances  are  that  more  radio  stations 
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will  be  granted  broadcast  licenses  than  ever  before.  In  the  field  of 
entertainment  16  mm  sound  movie  projectors  are  now  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  many  home  owners  and  sales  organizations, 
schools  and  clubs  are  already  using  this  educational  medium. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  country's  life 
that  is  not  being  improved  through  new  uses  for  electricity,  or  at 
least  by  expanding  present  use.  Canada,  with  only  about  20%  of  her 
potential  power  developed,  can  at  least  look  forward,  at  least  has 
the  power  to  operate  this  new  electrical  equipment.  Power  compan- 
ies and  public  utilities  are  building  more  plants  and  erecting  more 
lines  to  make  more  electrical  time-saving  equipment  available  to 
homes,  factories  and  farms.  — Financial  Post 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  Technate  all  our  potential  hydro  sites  will  be  developed  and 
every  practical  labor-saving  device  will  be  installed  in  industry  and  the  home.  We 
shall  eliminate  peak  load  periods  through  24  hours  a  day  operation;  the  steady  con* 
sumption  of  electrical  energy  will  enable  us  to  utilize  far  more  of  our  available 
power. 
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THE  men  had  expected  it  to  detonate  in  a  series  of  explosions, 
like  a  string  of  giant  firecrackers,  and  were  surprised  when  the 
v/hole  thing  went  off  at  once. 

'But  they  were  not  disappointed.  All  agreed  it  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular sight  they  had  ever  seen.  The  earth  just  shot  up  in  one  long, 
narrow  row  and  fanned  out  as  it  rose. 

'In  a  few  seconds  the  debris  had  settled  and  there  was  our  ditch, 
the  exact  depth  and  width  we  had  planned,  and  straight  as  a  length 
of  binder  twine  could  lay  it  out.' 

This  is  typical  of  the  comments  received  from  farmers  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  describing  the  results  obtained  in  digging 
ditches  the  modern,  easy  way — with  dynamite. 

In  recent  years  thousands  of  miles  of  new  ditches  have  been 
blasted  to  drain  excess  water  from  otherwise  highly  fertile,  tillable 
land.  In  many  instances  neighbours  have  co-operated  to  connect 
their  lands  to  one  main  irrigation  channel  by  lateral  ditches.    In  addi- 
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tion,  river  beds  have  been  straightened  by  the  new  method  and  in 
emergencies  new  channels  have  been  made  to  appear  like  magic  to 
combat  the  menace  of  spring-time  floods.  Dynamite  has  also  been 
used  to  excavate  ponds  for  many  purposes.  Duck  ponds,  fish  ponds, 
ice  ponds,  and  ponds  for  water  storage  can  be  blasted  up  to  a  con- 
siderable width  and  depth. 

The  advantages  of  ditching  with  dynamite  are  many.  A  tech- 
nique which  enables  two  men  to  blast  a  given  length  of  ditch  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  a  gang  of  men  to  dig  it  is  no  small 
matter  in  these  days  of  labor  scarcity.  In  addition  to  speeding  up 
the  work,  the  cost  is  almost  invariably  lower  than  hand  digging  and 
compares  favourably  with  mechanical  excavation  by  drag  line.  It 
involves  no  overhead  expense  for  equipment,  can  be  used  success- 
fully under  conditions  where  other  methods  are  impossible  and  is 
adaptable  for  both  large  and  small  ditches. 

How  simple  it  is  may  be  judged  from  a  brief  description  of  the 
procedures  followed.  The  charges  of  dynamite  are  loaded  in  holes 
punched  in  one  or  more  rows  along  the  line  of  the  ditch.  If  the  soil 
is  fairly  firm  the  holes  may  be  punched  with  an  ordinary  crowbar, 
but  if  the  ground  is  soft  and  very  wet  the  dynamite  may  have  to  be 
loaded  through  pipes.  As  the  pipe  is  removed  the  explosive  charge 
is  held  down  with  a  wooden  pole  or  tamping  rod. 

For  small  ditches,  charges  are  usually  spaced  in  long,  single 
rows  along  the  centre  line.  The  depth  and  width  of  the  ditch  pro- 
duced varies  with  the  characteristics  of  the  ground,  and  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  size  of  the  individual  charges,  the  depth  to  which  they 
are  loaded  and  the  distance  they  are  spaced  apart.  Normally,  dyna- 
mite cartridges  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  inches 
long,  loaded  in  holes  one  foot  apart  and  18  inches  deep,  will  usually 
produce  a  ditch  three  feet  deep  and  six  or  seven  feet  wide.  Increas- 
ing the  size  and  depth  of  the  charges  will  result  in  a  larger  ditch 
and  in  exceptional  cases  where  a  big,  wide  channel  is  required  two 
or  more  parallel  rows  of  charges  may  be  used. 

If  the  soil  is  wet  enough  and  if  a  sensitive  explosive  such  as  Polar 
Dynamite  50%  or  60%  is  used,  only  one  charge  need  be  primed.  The 
shock  from  the  explosion  of  this  is  transmitted  through  the  wet  ground 
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with  sufficient  force  to  detonate  the  charge  in  the  adjoining  hole. 
This,  in  turn,  causes  the  charge  in  the  next  hole  to  explode  and  so 
on,  so  that  the  whole  line  of  charges  goes  off  almost  instantaneously. 
Sometimes  several  hundred  feet  of  ditch  may  be  shot  using  only  one 
primer  charge. 

The  practicability  of  blasting  a  ditch  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  soil.  As  a  general  rule,  blasting  is 
most  effective  in  moist  or  wet  loam,  shallow  muskeg,  and  in  a  not- 
too-sticky  clay  soil,  whereas  it  is  usually  not  so  effective  in  sand 
and  gravel,  in  hard-packed,  dry  earth  and  in  soft,  soupy  silt  or  muck. 
In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  determine  the  practicability  of  blasting 
by  a  few  trial  shots  before  embarking  on  any  large  programme. 
Persons  without  previous  experience  in  blasting  would  do  well  to 
seek  expert  advice  before  attempting  to  do  any  ditching  job  with 
dynamite. 

Ditching  with  dynamite  represents  an  important  forward  step 
in  the  use  of  explosives  to  lighten  man's  labors  and  make  them  more 
effective. 

Back  in  our  school  days,  one  of  the  classic  arithmetic  problems 
read  something  like  this:  'If  20  men  can  dig  a  ditch  in  20  hours,  how 
long  will  it  take  two  men  to  dig  it?' 

We  are  now  provided  with  a  new  answer:  'About  two  hours — 
if  they  use  ditching  dynamite.'  — C-I-L  Oval 
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*7Ae  gfoiy  o/  the  '268' 

AT  first  glance  there  might  appear  to  be  no  connection  whatso- 
ever between  a  youthful  Associate  Professor  lecturing  in 
Physics  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and,  five  thousand 
miles  away,  a  Motor  Gun  Boat  travelling  down  the  Thames  at  full 
speed  on  a  very  foggy  day,  avoiding  as  if  by  magic  the  myriad  obstruc- 
tions which  crowd  London's  river  highway.  But  there  is  a  connec- 
tion, and  a  very  close  one.    They  are  both  parts  of  the  story  of  the 
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'268',  that  amazingly-perfect  radar  set  which  was  used  extensively 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  which  is 
now  being  installed  in  British  and  Canadian  merchant  vessels  for 
purposes  of  navigation. 

It  was  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Mann,  U.B.C.  physicist,  who,  while  on  a 
wartime  leave  of  absence  with  the  National  Research  Council,  was 
in  charge  of  the  group  which  designed  and  developed  the  '268'.  Re- 
cently, the  Honourable  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,  paid  public  tribute  to  this  brilliant  scientist  for  his  very 
important  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

In  1942,  when  representatives  of  the  British  Admiralty  placed 
before  the  National  Research  Council  specifications  for  a  radar  set 
to  be  installed  in  the  Motor  Torpedo  and  Motor  Gun  Boats  they  were 
building  for  the  invasion  of  Europe,  Canada  had  had  only  a  very 
brief  history  in  radar  research.  However,  as  laboratories  in  England 
were  already  heavily  overburdened,  it  was  agreed  that  Canadian 
scientists  should  attempt  the  solution  of  this  particular  problem. 

The  specifications  for  the  '268'  were  extremely  stringent.  They 
called  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  good  range  while  at  the 
same  time  imposing  severe  restrictions  as  to  weight,  volume  and 
power  requirements.  In  addition,  the  smallness  of  the  set  necessi- 
tated selecting  an  unusually  high  frequency,  the  highest  then  de- 
veloped. 

Dr.  Mann  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  small  group  of  scientists 
commissioned  to  'produce  the  goods.'  By  May,  1943,  the  first  'Bread- 
board' model  had  been  completed — a  weird  contraption  spread  out 
higgeldy-piggeldy  on  research  tables  and  unrecognizable  to  any  but 
the  men  who  had  put  it  together.  With  the  invasion  date  drawing 
ever  closer,  the  group  had  worked  under  insistent  pressure  from 
England;  however,  they  were  reasonably  confident  that  the  set  would 
meet  with  Admiralty  requirements. 

Packing  the  model  in  oddly  shaped  boxes,  Dr.  Mann  and  two  of 
his  associates  (one  of  whom  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Retallack,  a  U.B.C.  grad- 
uate, now  lecturing  in  Physics  at  the  University)  crossed  to  England. 
They  were  immediately  rushed  to  a  south  coast  port  where  a  Motor 
Gun  Boat  was  placed  at  their  disposal.     Here  the  story  takes  on  a 
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human  twist,  for  the  young  captain  of  the  M.G.B.  was  eager  for  action 
and,  though  always  polite,  as  becomes  an  officer  of  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Navy,  much  resented  the  intrusion  of  three  landlubbers  (scien- 
tists notwithstanding)  who  hacked  up  his  beautiful  boat  to  find  space 
for  their  'new-fangled  gadget.' 

Preliminary  tests  revealed  that  the  '268'  was  even  more  success- 
ful than  they  had  hoped  both  in  satisfying  Admiralty  specifications 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  navigation.  Every  indentation  in  the 
coast-line,  every  buoy  and  ship  and  pier  showed  up  on  the  screen 
as  clearly  as  on  a  map.  The  Captain  too,  waxed  enthusiastic;  indeed, 
be  was  all  for  heading  towards  the  French  coast  and  using  the  set  to 
wage  a  one-man  battle  against  German  fortifications! 

A  few  days  later  the  'Brass  Hats'  of  the  Admiralty  came  down 
to  inspect  the  set — so  many  in  fact,  that  the  three  scientists  were  sure 
that  the  small  ship  would  sink  and  take  their  'baby'  to  the  bottom 
with  it.  There  followed  in  London  a  meeting  of  all  branches  of  the 
Navy,  and  here  a  review  of  the  performance  of  the  '268'  was  received 
with  dignified  enthusiasm.  However,  it  was  emphasized  that  for  the 
set  to  be  of  any  use  it  would  have  to  be  produced  in  quantity,  and  in 
one-half  the  usual  time  allotted  for  the  construction  of  radar  equip- 
ment. 

Back  in  Canada,  Dr.  Mann  found  himself  installed  as  Production 
Engineer,  working  now  with  a  group  of  four  under  Research  Enter- 
prises Limited,  and  with  orders  to  have  the  first  model  available  for 
shipment  in  9  months!  Later,  the  Admiralty  representative  was  re- 
called and  Dr.  Mann  was  asked  to  take  over  in  this  capacity.  De- 
signer, construction  engineer  and  Admiralty  representative  all  rolled 
into  one — it  was  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  young  physicist! 

Not  in  9,  but  in  10  months  the  first  three  sets  were  ready  for 
fitting  and  in  11  months  the  sets  were  being  dispatched  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  quantity.  Soon  reports  began  to  trickle  back,  and  they 
were  all  full  of  unqualified  praise  for  this  all-Canadian  radar  set. 
'An  operator's  dream  .  .  .  Nothing  seems  to  break  down  ...  It  always 
stays  in  tune  ...  It  is  not  affected  by  humidity  and  other  climatic 
conditions.'  And  later  came  the  heartening  stories  of  convoys  speed- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  down  the  Channel  in  foggy 
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weather  without  diminishing  speed. 

By  V-J  Day  half  the  Admiralty  order  had  been  completed,  but 
because  it  was  realized  that  the  set  would  have  peacetime  possibili- 
ties, it  was  allowed  to  run  on  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  these 
sets  which  the  Canadian  Government  following  the  British  lead,  is 
now  installing  in  the  Princess  Elaine,  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  many 
other  merchant  ships. 

'There  are  many  types  of  radar  sets  in  existence,'  Dr.  Mann 
stated  recently.  'But  this  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses and  immediately  available  for  shipboard  installation.  The  '268' 
paints  a  picture  of  the  coastline,  indicating  every  feature  with  de- 
pendable accuracy.  Only  in  heavy  rain  is  its  performance  slightly  re- 
duced, and  then  only  in  range — its  legibility  is  not  affected. 

'It  is  quite  conceivable,'  Dr.  Mann  added,  'that  another  set  may 
be  produced  for  navigation  purposes  only  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  present  '268'  which  includes  in  its  design  many  features  not  neces- 
sary for  peacetime  uses.'  — Department  of  Extension,  U.B.C. 


?<f.  S.  9«duAUid  Production 

DURING  most  of  the  months  of  last  year  industrial  production  de- 
clined in  volume,  and  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  it  has 
made  another  sharp  drop  in  January.  According  to  the  index  of  the 
physical  volume  of  production  compiled  by  this  bank  (Cleveland. 
Trust  Co.),  factory  and  mineral  output  was  36.3  percent  above  the 
computed  normal  level  in  March  of  last  year.  It  fell  to  5.6  percent 
by  October,  made  a  recovery  to  12.0  in  November,  and  then  declined 
again  to  8.2  in  December.  The  preliminary  January  estimate  is  2.5 
percent  above  normal. 

In  the  diagram  (on  the  next  page)  the  black  silhouette  shows  by 
months  since  the  beginning  of  1937  the  fluctuations  of  the  physical 
volume  of  industrial  production  above  and  below  the  computed  nor- 
mal level,  which  takes  into  account  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
long-term  rising  trend  of  production. 
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There  has  been  a  long  and  somewhat  irregular  advance  from  the 
spring  of  1938  to  the  autumn  of  1943.  In  May  of  1938  industrial  out- 
put was  at  a  low  depression  level  which  was  36.6  percent  below  the 
normal  level.  In  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  five  following  years, 
it  advanced  to  the  record-breaking  boom  level  of  40.6  percent  above 
normal  in  October  of  1943.  Since  then  it  has  been  declining  irregu- 
larly with  the  decreases  becoming  progressively  more  severe  since 
March  of  1945. 
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The  preliminary  figure  for  January  brings  the  output  once  more 
near  the  normal  level  and  cancels  the  wartime  increases  since  the 
middle  of  1940.  The  figures  so  far  available  indicate  that  the  decrease 
from  December  to  January  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  steel 
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strike.  Iron  and  steel  output  in  January  was  only  64  percent  as  large 
as  it  was  in  December.  Machinery  production  also  declined,  but 
almost  all  other  industries  showed  increases  in  output.  The  greatest 
advances  were  made  in  lumber,  tobacco,  and  coal  production. 

All  industries  have  been  affected  by  the  wartime  demands,  but 
the  greatest  increases  and  subsequent  decreases  have  occurred  in 
the  durable  goods  group.  From  the  depression  low  of  1938  the  out- 
put of  nondurable  goods  rose  rapidly  to  1941,  but  since  then  it  has 
changed  only  slightly.  The  highest  monthly  output  in  1945  was  only 
11  percent  greater  than  the  average  for  1941,  and  the  January  produc- 
tion has  not  dropped  very  far  from  that  high  level. 

This  is  natural  because  the  demand  for  nondurable  goods  is 
inelastic.  They  consist  of  such  things  as  food,  clothing,  newspapers, 
tires,  and  the  like.  They  wear  out  or  get  used  up  quickly  and  must 
be  replaced,  and  so  the  demand  for  them  remains  fairly  constant. 
Mineral  output  also  rose  steadily  and  reached  a  level  17  percent  above 
the  1941  average.    It  is  still  near  the  peak  output  at  the  present  time. 

Durable  goods  were  in  most  demand  during  the  war,  and  the  in- 
crease in  their  ouput  was  by  far  the  greatest.  Production  rose  very 
rapidly  to  1941  before  we  entered  the  war,  but  continued  to  increase 
after  that.  It  reached  its  highest  level  in  1943,  and  in  the  month  of 
greatest  output  it  was  30  percent  higher  than  in  the  average  month 
of  1941.  Unlike  the  other  two  groups,  however,  the  decline  has  been 
very  large  and  rapid.  In  January  durable  goods  production  was  only 
a  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  peak  month  of  output 
in  1943.  — Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin 


*  CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  CHROMITE  is  relatively  small  and  is  far 
short  of  domestic  requirements.  The  world  production  just  prior  to  the  war  was 
about  1,300,000  tons.  Russia,  Turkey  and  Southern  Rhodesia  were  each  producing 
200,000  tons  or  more  a  year,  while  South  Africa,  the  Phillippines,  Cuba,  New 
Caledonia,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  India  were  each  producing  50,000  tons  or  more. 
When  it  was  evident  that  shipping  difficulties  might  impede  the  imports  of  chromite 
into  Canada,  steps  were  taken  to  encourage  production  from  the  known  deposits  in 
Quebec.  Chromite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  brick,  as  ferro-chrome 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  ferrous  alloys,  and  in  the  metallic  form  in  certain 
non-ferrous  alloys.  Production  in  Canada  rose  from  335  tons  in  1940  to  27,720 
tons  in  1944.  — Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

to  less  than  1%%,  while  eligibles  of  7- 
years  maturity  have  fallen  during  the 
same  period  from  1%  to  almost  1^4. 
Business  Week  in  its  February  16  issue 
says:  'It  is  currently  estimated  that  the 
average  commercial  bank  portfolio  of 
Treasury  issues  if  purchased  at  today's 
market  value  would  yield  less  than  1% 
on  the  money  invested.' 

Apparently  without  understanding  the 
cause  of  the  declining  interest  rate,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  com- 
plains in  its  February  bulletin:  'The 
continued  decline  in  interest  rate,  from 
levels  during  recent  years  already  around 
all-time  lows,  has  effects  upon  the  nation- 
al economy  and  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  too  serious  to  be  ignored.  It  is 
raising  the  cost  of  life  insurance  and 
reducing  the  income  of  savings  deposi- 
tors, trust  beneficiaries,  and  religious, 
charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
Insurance  policyholders  and  investors 
are  penalized  both  by  lower  yields  on 
new  investments,  and  by  successive  re- 
financing of  old  holdings  at  reduced 
rates.  The  problem  faced  by  investors 
is  highlighted  by  numerous  cases  of 
corporations  which  during  the  past  Tew 
years  have  refunded  4s  to  5s  with  bonds 
now  yielding  2%%   or  less.' 

Back  in  1935,  M.  King  Hubbert  clearly 
analyzed  the  cause  of  the  declining  in- 
terest rate: 

'One  of  the  more  fundamental  rules 
by  which  the  financial  game  is  played 
is  to  the  effect  that  money  invested 
should  draw  interest;  that  is,  that  $100 
invested  now  should  at  the  end  of  one 
year  accrue  to  the  amount  of,  say,  $105. 
Thus,    all    the    money    invested    in    the 


stocks  and  bonds  ostensibly  represent- 
ing industry  is  expected  to  yield  a  re^ 
turn  to  its  owners  in  accordance  with 
this  rule.  Since  most  of  this  5%  is  re- 
invested, it  follows  that  the  total  mon- 
etary capital  structure  of  industry  must 
increase  by  an  amount  of  something  like 
5%  per  annum  or  faster  (depending  upon 
how  fast  new  debt,  or  'money,'  is  creat- 
ed out  of  the  thin  air  in  the  meantime) . 
The  very  maintenance  of  a  5%  interest 
rate  necessitates  that  this  be  true. 

'If,  at  the  same  time,  industrial  pro- 
duction expands  at  a  similar  rate  of 
growth,  there  exists  a  1:1  correspon- 
dence between  the  debt  structure  and 
physical  production.  Expansion  of  in- 
dustry affords  a  field  of  new  investment 
for  the  expanding  debt  structure  while 
prices   remain   relatively   stable. 

'Such,  it  may  be  recalled,  has  been 
the  case  of  American  industry  for  the 
period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  World 
War.  Industry  was  expanding  at  about 
5%  per  annum,  the  debt  structure  ex- 
panded, and  prices  and  the  interest  rate 
remained  relatively  stable. 

'After  the  World  War  industrial  pro- 
duction failed  to  keep  pace,  and  its 
curve  has  since  been  progressively  flat- 
tening out.  Investments  were  forced  into 
foreign  debts,  'favorable'  trade  balances, 
installment  selling  at  home,  and  pure 
paper.  While,  by  such  methods,  the 
growth  of  the  debt  structure  was  main- 
tained after  a  fashion,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  new  fields  for  investments  due 
to  an  expanding  industry  are  not  forth- 
coming, then  one  either  ceases  to  invest 
entirely,  or  else  pays  more  money  for 
the  same  old  stocks  and  bonds  (or  per- 
haps some  new  ones)    from  existing  in- 
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dustry.  Since  profits  are  dependent  upon 
production,  it  is  obvious  that  profits  from 
industry  as  a  whole  cannot  more  than 
temporarily  expand  unless  production 
expands   correspondingly. 

'Therefore,  the  total  return  of  capital 
investments  into  industry  must  be  gear- 
ed to  industrial  production.  If  the  price 
level  is  kept  constant  the  yield  will  de- 
cline because  of  more  money  being  in- 
vested in  order  to  share  a  fixed  divi- 
dend; if  the  price  level  is  increased  the 
paper  interest  rate  can  be  maintained  but 
the  goods  a  dollar  will  buy  will  corres- 
pondingly decline.  In  either  case  the 
net  result  is  the  same:  With  a  non-ex- 
panding industry  the  interest  rate  in 
equivalence  of  real  goods  must  continue 
to  decline.' 

Ponder  well  the  significance  of  the 
following  (also  written  by  Hubbert  in 
1935): 

'The  implications  to  the  Price  System 
game  of  a  zero  interest  rate  are  many 
...  It  means  the  disruption  of  banking 
and  of  the  insurance  companies.  It  means 
the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  means 
of  support  of  endowed  institutions  such 
as  large  universities.  It  means  that  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  easy  living 
from  the  returns  on  their  investments 
may  have  to  join  the  more  ordinary  mor- 
tals already  on  relief. 

'In  situations  of  this  sort  we  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  rather  probable 
possibility  of  solving  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties through  the  subterfuge  of  pro- 
moting a  nice  friendly  war  with  some- 
body. Consider  the  advantages:  there 
would  be  an  industrial  boom,  turning  out 
munitions.  By  one  move  the  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  problems  would  be  solv- 


ed by  putting  the  abler  members  in  the 
army  (and  hoping  they  would  get  shot), 
and  the  remainder  to  work  in  the  war 
industries.  War  profits  would  follow, 
new  fields  for  investment  would  open 
up,  and  even  the  interest  rate  might  be 
jacked  up  a  little.  And  a  big  time  would 
be  had  by  all — who  lived  through  it  in 
one  piece.' 


The  other  report,  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  revealed  that 
the  working  capital  of  U.S.  coporations 
had  reached  the  all-time  high  of  $51 
billion  as  compared  with  $24  billion  be- 
fore the  war.  Half  the  current  working 
capital  is  in  cash,  and  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1945  alone,  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  total  of  $2,900,000,000, 
'the  highest  rate  of  increase  on  record,' 
the  S.E.C.  said. 


Production 

CANADA,   WHICH   A   DECADE   AGO 
had   no    producing   iron   mines,   attained 


GRAPHIC  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  Gi- 
gantic profits  rolled  up  by  American 
business  during  the  war  is  given  by  two 
recent   U.S.    government   reports. 

One,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  car- 
ries up-to-date  figures  on  corporation 
profits  in  1943,  after  taxes.  Previously, 
the  Treasury  had  estimated  profits  for 
that  year  at  $10  billion,  but  the  final 
computation  disclosed  the  total  over  $12 
billion,  well  over  double  pre-war  earn- 
ings. Before  taxes,  the  profits  were  stag- 
gering, hitting  the  $28  billion  mark — 
four  times  pre-war  levels,  the  Treasury 
said. 
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an  output  of  1,134,808  tons  of  ore  in 
1945,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  This  was  almost  double  the 
553,252  tons  for  1944,  and  indications 
are  for  even  more  impressive  expansion. 
Production  is  now  established  at  two 
new  mines,  plans  are  under  way  to  in- 
crease operations  at  the  third  producer 
and  a  number  of  important  projects  are 
being  developed  in  eastern  Quebec  and 
elsewhere. 

MAGNESIUM  CAME  INTO  ITS  OWN 
during  the  war.  Whereas  prior  to  1939 
the  annual  U.S.  output  of  magnesium  in- 
gots amounted  to  10  million  pounds,  by 
1943  the  output  had  reached  the  re- 
markable height  of  600  million  pounds. 
Because  of  its  wide  variety  of  wartime 
applications,  magnesium  was  sometimes 
called  'the  miracle  metal.'  Much  of  the 
technological  information  gathered  dur- 
ing the  war  period  concerning  the  fabri- 
cation possibilities  of  magnesium  will 
undoubtedly  be  put  to  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peacetime  products.  Alloys  of 
magnesium,  for  example,  can  be  drawn 
from  three  to  four  times  as  deep  in  one 
operation  as  steel  or  aluminum.  Magne- 
sium is  said  to  be  the  only  metal  light 
enough  to  compete  with  wood. 


Unemployment 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  MOUNTING 
steadily  throughout  the  Dominion,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  of  the  Feder- 
al Labor  Department.  National  employ- 
ment offices  listed  263,000  unplaced  ap- 
plicants last  February  28.  The  new  figure 
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compared  with  223,000  unplaced  at  Jan- 
uary 24.  Unfilled  vacancies  dropped 
from  84,000  at  January  31  to  75,000  at 
February  28. 

The  department  said  'job  opportuni- 
ties for  male  workers  fell  from  54,000  at 
January  31  to  44,000  at  February  28, 
while  unplaced  male  applicants  rose 
from  187,000  to  215,000.  The  job  outlook 
for  women,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
changed  little  during  the  month.  Un- 
filled vacancies  for  women  increased 
from  30,000  to  32,000  and  unplaced  ap- 
plicants rose  from  46,000  to  48,000.' 

On  a  regional  basis  the  report  showed 
these  conditions: 

Ontario — Unplaced  applicants,  82,000; 
unfilled  jobs,  27,000. 

Prairies — Unplaced  applicants,  41,000; 
unfilled  jobs,  10,000. 

Pacific— Unplaced  applicants,  33,000 ; 
unfilled  jobs,  7,000. 

Unplaced  applicants,  with  unfilled 
jobs  in  brackets,  in  western  centres  at 
February  28  were:  Calgary,  4682  (725)  ; 
Edmonton,  5198  (1138)  ;  Regina,  2393, 
(539)  ;  Saskatoon,  2128  (564) ;  Winni- 
peg, 13,734  (2156)  ;  Fort  William,  2552, 
(424)  ;  New  Westminster,  3026  (279)  ; 
Vancouver,  21,052  (3646);  Victoria, 
3310  (909). 


THE  RAPID  RISE  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
ment  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  in- 
crease in  National  Unemployment  In- 
surance Commission  payments  during 
recent   months. 

Through  the  first  nine  months  of 
1945,  benefit  payments  kept  around  the 
$600,000  mark.  Then  in  September  they 
rose  sharply  to  $881,000.  In  October  they 
had     climbed    to     $1,708,000.    November 
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payments  showed  another  sharp  increase 
to  $2,508,616. 

And  then,  in  December,  the  commis- 
sion had  to  pay  out  $3,450,000.  The 
rise  continued.  In  January  benefits  total- 
led $4,493,251.  (This  last  figure  is  al- 
most as  large  as  the  total  payments  from 
July  1,   1941,  to  December  31,   1944). 

The  increase  continued  in  February, 
and  in  March  it  is  expected  that  benefits 
will   amount   to   more  than   $6,000,000. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fund  was 
established,  benefit  payments  will  exceed 
revenues.  The  commission  will  have  to 
cut  into  its  $315,000,000  balance  to  meet 
payments. 

Public  Health 

VENEREAL  DISEASES  ARE  ON  THE 
increase  in  the  Canadian  Army  and 
among  the  Dominion's  civilian  popula- 
tion, according  to  a  Canadian  Press  dis- 
patch. 

The  dispatch  states  that  Army  venereal 
disease  control  officers  disclosed  the 
rate  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  in  the 
Canadian  Army  has  increased  nearly 
two-fold  since  last  summer,  and  that 
many  of  the  new  cases  were  contracted 
from   the   Canadian    civilian    population. 

This  has  been  backed  up  by  a  state- 
ment of  Health  Minister  Claxton  which 


revealed  about  500  new  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea and  300  new  cases  of  syphilis  were 
being  reported  in  Canada  each  week. 

Statistics  made  known  by  the  Metro- 
politan Health  Service  state  that  vene- 
real disease  among  Vancouver's  civilian 
public  had  increased  61/£  times  faster 
during  the  past  decade  than  the  rise  in 
population. 

V.D.  is  up  164%;  the  population  is  up 
25%. 

V.D.  has  also  shown  an  alarming  in- 
crease among  soldiers  in  B.C.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1945,  the  rate  was 
24  in  1000  among  all  personnel  under 
Pacific  Command.  For  the  year's  last 
three  months,  the  rate  had  jumped  to 
49  in   1000. 

In  1936,  when  Vancouver's  population 
was  248,000,  the  city  had  1187  reported 
cases  of  venereal  disease — 348  syphilis, 
839  gonorrhoea. 

In  1945,  out  of  an  estimated  city  popu- 
lation of  310,000,  there  were  3138  cases 
— 1019  syphilis,  2119  gonorrhoea.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  an  all-time  peak  for 
Vancouver. 

Technocracy  would  wipe  out  gonor- 
rhoea and  syphilis  by  registration  and 
compulsory  treatment — and  where  neces- 
sary enforced  isolation — of  the  millions 
of  venereal  cases  at  large  in  North  Am- 


*  NO  ONE  KNOWS  BETTER  than  farm  folk  the  great  economic  and  social 
values  of  electric  power  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  them  that  a  small  1  kw.  motor 
running  an  hour  does  an  amount  of  work  it  would  take  the  labor  of  13  husky  men 
to  equal.  That  amount  of  work  by  electric  power  costs  less  than  5  cents  per  working 
hour.  And  when  it  is  idle,  there  is  no  bed  and  board  needed.  — Financial  Post 

■jf  FOR  EVERY  1,000  Canadians  there  are  registered  105  passanger  cars;  for  every 
1,000  residents  of  the  United  States  there  are  208.  — Financial  Post 
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Are  We  Controlled  by  Credulity? 


The  credulity  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  ages  when  our 
forefathers  trembled  in  caves  at  the  mysterious  events  of  the  natural 
world  has  made  us  the  slaves  of  those  who  have  learned  to  play 
upon  the  fears  of  others  for  their  own  personal  gain. 

(Continued   From   Last   Month) 


THERE  is  no  possible  cure  for 
our  fears  in  magic  or  myster- 
ies, miracles  or  wishfulfillment 
dreams.  There  is  no  cure  in  pro- 
fessional saviors,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, in  animism,  anthropomorph- 
ism or  other  hallucinations,  nor  in 
the  fine-drawn  sophistry,  the 
sacred  conventions,  the  specious 
and  plausible  platitudes,  the  cun- 
ningly obscure  definitions  of  good 
or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  respect- 
able or  vulgar,  just  or  unjust. 

The  only  practicable  method  by 
which  we  can  cure  our  fears  is  to 
understand  them.  This  means 
that  they  must  be  examined  with 
the  same  scrutiny  that  a  chemist 
gives  to  a  new  compound  or  a 
biologist  to  a  new  plant.  The 
majority  of  our  fears,  once 
brought  out  into  the  light  of  fact- 
ual knowledge,  will  vanish  just 
as  do  the  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
at  the  approach  of  a  scientist.  This 
method  is  available  to  all  those 
who  have  the  integrity  and  ini- 
tiative to  go  through  with  it. 
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Approximately  95  percent  of 
the  population  of  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  cannot  stand  alone,  have 
no  sense  of  order  (beyond  that 
enforced  from  above),  can  never 
plan  and  must  follow  leaders 
blindly.  This  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  majority.  This  is  an  un- 
questioned dictum,  unqualifiedlv 
accepted  by  every  human  being 
who  has  aspired  to  political  power, 
since  the  dawn  of  man.  This 
majority  is  the  mob.  The  same 
mob  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
spoke  when  he  said:  Tt  only  feels, 
has  no  mind  of  its  own,  functions 
only  in  a  world  of  emotion  and  is 
fed  on  emotions  by  the  dema- 
gogue.' Being  an  able  politician, 
he  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  This 
mob,  to  whom  one  need  not  prom- 
ise heaven  in  the  next  world,  pie 
in  the  sky,  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  or  even  ham  and  eggs,  so 
long  as  it  believes  it  has  been  so 
promised,  is  the  divine  source 
from  which  our  politicians  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  author- 
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ity.  Such  a  mob  is  always  dan- 
gerous, possibly  more  so  than 
even  atomic  bombs,  since  it  is  far 
more  likely  to  explode  from  spon- 
taneous combustion.  All  that  is 
needed  is  someone  skilled  enough 
to   play   artfully   upon   its   fears. 

No  matter  how  omnipotent  the 
dictator,  how  carefully  planned 
the  fascistic  state,  no  matter  how 
omnipresent  the  gestapo,  ogpu  or 
secret  police,  how  vast  the  dun- 
geons or  the  concentration  camps, 
how  numerous  the  machine  guns, 
armored  cars,  hand  grenades,  tear 
gas  or  other  lethal  weapons,  such 
a  mob  cannot  be  held  in  check 
when  it  stampedes  from  fear. 
Fear  never  reasons.  It  is  only  an 
emotional   urge. 

Here  on  this  Continent,  some 
local  Hitler  or  Mussolini  could 
easily  arise,  like  Huey  Long  of 
Louisiana,  able  to  feed  the  mob 
the  proper  emotional  appeal  to 
its  fears  and  thereby  bring  us  all 
to  a  worse  disaster  than  any  which 
has  ever  overwhelmed  Europe 
or  the  Mesopotamia  valley.  This 
should  be  food  for  careful  thought, 
not  solely  to  the  5  percent  who,  it 
is  said,  are  able  to  stand  alone, 
have  a  sense  of  order,  can  plan, 
and  need  no  blind  devotion  to  a 
leader.  It  should  be  as  important 
to  those  of  the  mob  itself,  who  are 


not  so  completely  scared  out  of 
wits  by  their  fears  that  they  have 
lost  all  desire  to  think  for  them- 
selves. It  may  even  percolate  into 
the  consciousness  of  those  whose 
lives  are  only  tolerable  by  the 
avid  use  of  synthetic  rationaliza- 
tions peddled  by  'free  enterprise' 
at  a  price.  They  may  come  to 
realize  that  the  price  they  pay  is 
always  some  type  of  slavery.  It  is 
unlikely  to  be  physical.  During 
the  last  three  hundred  years  it 
has  been  increasingly  mental,  a 
type  that  is  more  cunningly  dia- 
bolic and  more  race  suicidal. 

What  are  the  few  who  have  the 
courage  to  think  for  themselves 
doing?  Are  they  waiting  for  a 
miracle  to  happen?  Are  they 
going  to  invent  a  new  rationaliza- 
tion and  sell  it  to  the  mob?  Will 
they  set  up  heaven-born  leaders 
and  appeal  emotionally  to  the 
mob  to  follow  them  blindly?  Will 
they,  also,  bamboozle  the  mob 
with  specious  promises?  Will  they 
use  the  fears  of  the  mob  to  stam- 
pede them,  hoping  against  hope 
that  somehow  in  their  blind 
despair  they  will  take,  by  chance, 
the  sole  path  to  safety?  These 
are  archaic  traditional  methods, 
anointed  by  divinity  and  blessed 
by  the  philosophical  authorities. 
How  many  of  us  have  the  cour- 
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age  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
follow  the  time-honored  paths? 
How  many  of  us  will  dare  to  emu- 
late Galileo,  and  defy  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past?  This  takes  in- 
tegrity and  fortitude.  It  means 
that  one  has  to  face  boldly  the 
threat  of  social  excommunication 
and  wrath  of  our  self-appointed 
overlords.  Yet  it  is  the  first  step 
back  to  race  sanity. 

Before  we  take  that  step,  we 
will  have  to  prepare  ourselves. 
When  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
the  result  is  no  different  from  the 
misrule,  poverty  and  disease  we 
see  all  about  us,  no  matter  how 
sincere,  how  altruistic,  how  eager 
we  are  to  guide.  If  our  minds  are 
cluttered  with  silly  superstitions, 
beliefs,  faiths,  trusts,  hopes,  gos- 
sip, jealousy,  egotism  and  the 
other  modes  of  behaviorism  pro- 
duced by  our  hidden  fears,  we  are 
no  more  fit  to  lead  the  blind 
than  are  the  politicians  of  the 
right,  the  centre  and  the  left. 

No  one  can  train  himself  pro- 
perly for  such  a  task  by  attend- 
ing a  few  lectures  and  listening 
to  generalised  and  sweeping 
phrases.  Nor  can  he  acomplish 
much  by  reading  an  occasional 
magazine  or  wearing  some  em- 
blem. Any  rationalizing  agency 
could  provide  as  much,  though  it 
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would  probably  charge  more  for 
it.  We  can  train  ourselves  only 
by  applying  scientific  methods  to 
our  daily  thoughts,  speech  and 
habits. 

To  do  this  is  by  no  means  easy, 
especially  as  it  will  set  us  defin- 
itely apart  from  the  herd.  Our 
cherished  and  traditional  customs 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
rationalizations  which  have  hith- 
erto protected  us  from  our  fears 
will  have  to  be  discarded.  Every 
one  of  our  fears  will  have  to  be 
examined  as  meticulously  as  we 
would  examine  the  peculiarities 
of  some  strange  tribe.  It  will  be 
essential  to  'clear  out  our  mental 
attics'  and  heave  into  the  ashcan 
the  rubbish,  the  idols  and  the 
antiques  which  clutter  them  up. 
We  will  feel  naked,  bereft  and 
forlorn  till  such  time  as  our  capa- 
city to  acquire  factual  knowledge 
has  supplied  us  with  that  which 
no  fear  can  penetrate. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
place  where  fear  is  no  longer  king. 
We  must  destroy  within  our- 
selves the  inhibitions,  the  false 
fears,  the  unbased  assumptions 
and  muddling  misinformation  of 
the  past.  We  must  both  learn  and 
use  self-discipline.  We  must  con- 
trol our  emotions  instead  of  let- 
ting our  emotions  control  us.  The 
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path  to  safety,  to  human  security, 
to  a  New  America  cannot  be 
found  in  the  dense  jungle  of  emo- 
tions nor  in  the  fetid  swamps  of 
the  clever  play  of  words  and 
phrases.  It  lies  in  the  open  bald 
prairies  of  frank,  factual,  measur- 
able thinking  and  behavior.  Un- 
less we  have  integrity  of  both 
action  and  thought,  the  path  we 
seek  to  follow  will  be  obscured 
beneath  our  feet. 

For  those  who  are  quite  sure 
they  are  fear  exempt,  there  is  no 
hope.  To  those  who  realize  how 
beset  they  are  with  fears,  whether 
those  fears  are  individual  or  com- 
munal, we  suggest  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  twentieth-century 
human  being  to  make  an  effort  to 
ascertain  how  these  fears  can  be 
defeated  or  neutralized.  This  is 
an  individual  task.  Some  may 
explain  how  they  have  achieved 
escape  from  numbers  of  their 
fears,  but  their  approach  may  not 
be  suitable  for  other  individuals. 
It  requires  practice  in  being 
honest  with  oneself  and  in  facing 
the  fears  that  inhabit  our  own 
minds. 

The  plain,  though  often  highly 
complicated,  facts  of  the  physical 
world  and  the  means  by  which 
we  live  can  be  understood  only 
if  viewed  with  the  clear  insight 


of  factual  integrity.  Among  these 
facts,  there  will  be  found  no  trace 
of  superstition,  belief,  faith, 
mystery  nor  supernaturalism. 
Such  facts  will  reveal  themselves 
if  sought  with  honest  skepticism 
and  measured  with  the  tools 
which  every  human  being  com- 
mands. Accept  no  other  person's 
assurance.  Learn  for  yourself, 
why  others  have  recognized  the 
incontrovertible  existence  of  the 
data.  Exact  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  is  indi- 
vidual power.  The  more  one 
acquires,  the  more  powerful  one 
becomes  and  the  more  one  can 
accomplish  towards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Little,  indeed,  is 
needed  to  become  more  powerful 
than  our  nescient  authoritarian 
masters. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  facts 
of  science  in  the  social  field.  Any 
individual  who  can  read  and  can 
use  the  dictionary  with  under- 
standing can  easily  acquire  the 
necessary  basic  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  now  known  to  man. 
The  necessary  tools  used  for  this 
purpose  are  the  application  of 
painstaking  examination  of  the 
evidence  and  a  resolute  avoidance 
of  emotionalism,  credulity  and  the 
habit  of  jumping  to  conclusions. 

Technocracy,  through  its  Study 
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*  ALTHOUGH  THERE  ARE  nearly  two  billion  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  mo9t  of  this  is  in  forest  and  range,  under  lakes  and  rivers,  in  industrial 
areas  and  cities  in  stony,  unfertile  waste  areas  or  those  already  abandoned  because 
of  over-cropping,  over-grazing  and  erosion.  In  less  than  150  years,  water  erosion, 
wind  erosion  and  over-cropping  have  ruined  more  than  100  million  acres  of  any 
further  cultivation.  This  is  equal  to  three  times  the  total  area  of  the  state  of 
Iowa.  The  result  is  that  today  there  are  only  460  million  acres  of  cropland  left. 
But  the  real  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  already  one-third  of  this  land  is  also  on  tho 
road  to  ruin.  — Free  Press  Prairie  Farmer 
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Course  and  the  literature  of 
science  from  which  that  course 
was  compiled,  will  soon  dispel  the 
frightening  mists  of  ignorance  and 
tear  asunder  the  terrifying  clouds 
which  screen  reality.  Reality  will 
be,  no  longer,  mysterious  and 
awe-inspiring.  One  will  realize 
that  events  which  occur  in  this 
world  and  particularly  the 
thoughts  which  march  through 
our  minds  are  all  coherent,  ex- 
plainable and  reasonable  happen- 
ings, in  regard  to  which  there  are 
no  grounds  for  fear. 

In  the  clear  daylight  of  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  seen  that  human 
credulity,  which  looked  so  secure 
in  the  darkness,  is  only  another 
form  of  insanity.  The  bugaboos 
of  fear,  which  have  bedevilled  us 
in  the  caves  of  magic,  will  prove 
to  be  but  unfledged  and  very  in- 
fantile terrors,  less  to  be  alarmed 
at  than  bats. 

How  many  suffer  from  the  para- 
lyzing disease  of  human  credul- 
ity?   How  many   are  victims   of 


the  mind-destroying  disease  of 
fear?  How  vast  a  number,  in  the 
deluded  hope  of  placating  their 
fears,  succumb  to  the  opium  of 
faith  and  end  condemned  to 
mental  paralysis?  The  suffering, 
insecurity,  poverty,  dirt,  disease, 
brutality  and  terror  one  sees  on 
every  hand  are  but  end  products 
of  these  vile  infections  of  the 
human  mind,  hidden  and  unsus- 
pected but  disastrously  common. 
The  crime  waves,  the  so-called 
child  delinquency,  the  uncer- 
tainty, nervousness  and  trepida- 
tion with  which  we  view  tomor- 
row are  but  by-products  of  these 
loathsome  maladies. 

To  be  safe,  sane  and  secure, 
turn  the  sterilizing  light  of  factual, 
measurable  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  the  dark,  cryptic  and  Cim- 
merian corners  of  your  own  mind 
Examine  yourself  honestly.  Learn 
what  your  real  danger  is  and 
where  you  stand. 

Investigate  Technocracy! 

— G.  D.  Koe 
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The  End  of  an  Era 


America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch — the  epoch  of  machine  politics, 
private  and  corporate  business.  The  epoch  of  small  operations, 
picayune  planning  and  grand  larceny  chiseling  has  come  to  an  end. 
America  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  New  Era  .  .  .  — Howard  Scott 


THE  view  has  been  expressed 
time  and  again  in  these  col- 
umns that  the  war  marked  the 
end  of  an  era.  All  those  with  the 
eyes  to  see  were  aware  that  the 
economic  system  had  broken 
down  long  before  1939;  that  the 
spectacle  of  idle  men,  of  a  half- 
starved,  ill-clad  and  ill-housed 
population  side  by  side  with  clos- 
ed factories,  surplus  food  sup- 
plies, and  unexploited  resources 
of  incalculable  productivity  were 
the  outward  and  visible  symp- 
toms of  organic  and  fatal  disease. 
The  war  simply  served  to  accen- 
tuate and  accelerate  the  process 
of  decay. 

In  making  preparations  for  the 
postwar  period  all  of  the  western 
democracies  have  made  the  same 
fundamental  error.  They  have 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  world  would  take  up  more  or 
less  at  the  point  at  which  it  left 
off  when  war  broke  out.  The 
only      changes     they      envisaged 
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were  what  might  be  called  more 
of  the  same.  There  would  be 
more  'foreign  trade' — a  larger 
volume  of  exports  for  everybody 
— more  jobs,  more  national  debt 
and  so  on.  It  never  occurred  to 
those  in  authority  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  old  system 
had  broken  down  beyond  repair 
and  that  all  their  efforts  to  gal- 
vanize it  back  to  life  by  artificial 
restoratives  were  a  waste  of  time 
— that  it  was  in  fact  already  a 
dead  duck. 

Even  now  there  seems  to  be 
little  comprehension  of  the  under- 
lying, inescapable  facts.  For  in- 
stance, the  present  catastrophic 
labor  upheavals  in  the  United 
States  are  regarded  as  just  an- 
other phase  in  the  long  history 
of  employer-employee  disputes, 
serious  of  course  but  something 
that  will  settle  down  again  after 
sufficient  steam  has  been  let  off. 
It  is  gravely  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are,  rather,  yet  another  manifes- 
tation of  the  passing  of  an  eco- 
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nomic  era  which  rose  and  flour- 
ished with  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  is  now  in  its  death 
throes. 

No  sure  remedy  has  been  put 
forward  by  anyone  presently  in 
authority  for  settling  the  indus- 
trial war  which  threatens  to 
paralyze  the  economic  life  of 
North  America  if  not  of  the  whole 
world.  Everybody  whose  opin- 
ion is  worth  anything  knows  that 
to  be  a  fact.  The  reason  is  that 
no  one  is  prepared  to  face  the 
facts.  This  is  not  a  case  for  the 
old  -  fashioned  superficial  nos- 
trums. Drastic  surgical  measures 
are  called  for  but  unfortunately 
there  are  no  competent  surgeons 
who  are  in  a  position  to  act. 

Obviously  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  temporary  solution  may  be 
found.  The  men  may  return  to 
work  and  a  major  calamity  may 
for  the  moment  be  averted.  But 
the  fact  of  prime  importance 
which  we  shall  overlook  at  our 
peril  is  that  any  settlement  likely 
to  be  reached  will  be  only  temp- 
orary, that  the  evil  day  can  only 
be  postponed. 

Today  the  chief  sufferers  in  in- 
dustrial disputes  are  neither  the 
workers  nor  the  employers  but 
the  general  public.  Everyone,  no 
matter  how  far  he  may  seem  to 


be  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  trouble,  is  affected  by  it.  Even 
when  and  if  it  is  settled  it  is  the 
public,  the  consumer,  who  foots 
the  bill.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
take  sides  or  to  suggest  that  there 
are  not  grievances.  Grievances 
there  are  in  plenty,  real  as  well 
as  imaginary,  but  they  will  never 
be  resolved  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  explore  their  root  causes 
and  radically  recast  the  economic 
system  so  that  these  causes  are 
eliminated.  Any  other  course  at 
best  merely  postpones  the  final 
showdown,  makes  a  future  and 
more  violent  upheaval  unavoid- 
able. 

What  has  to  be  done  can  be 
simply  stated.  A  system  must 
be  devised  under  which  the  na- 
tion can  make  use  of  all  its  re- 
sources. Nothing  less  will  avail. 
Total  use  of  all  our  resources, 
human  and  material,  up  to  the 
point  that  all  legitimate  needs  are 
satisfied.  Plainly  we  did  not  do 
this  during  the  thirties,  for  had 
we  done  so  we  should  never  have 
experienced  want  and  poverty  in 
this  wealthy  country.  We  are 
not  proposing  to  do  it  now.  If 
we  were  we  would  not  be  running 
around  the  globe  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  for  world  trade  which  does 
not  exist  and  which,     in     large 
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measure,  we  do  not  need.  We 
would  rather  be  devising  means 
of  exploiting  our  rich  stores  of 
natural  wealth  to  establish  true 
prosperity  in  the  first  instance  for 
our  own  people.  When  we  under- 
take this  task  honestly,  fearlessly 
we  shall  find  that  such  troubles 


as  industrial  strife  and  'unem- 
ployment' will  disappear  like 
dew  under  a  July  sun.  Until  we 
do  this,  industrial  war  will  con- 
tinue and  increase  as  will  'un- 
employment,' and  complete  chaos 
or  an  iron  dictatorship  will  ulti- 
mately descend  upon  us. 


*  CANADA  HAS  LONG  BEEN  KNOWN  as  the  principal  source  of  the  world's 
supply  of  nickel.  Yet  its  discovery,  in  association  with  copper,  occurred  by  chance 
during  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  New  Caledonia,  in  the 
Pacific,  owned  by  France,  was  the  only  real  source  of  nickel  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Sudbury,  Ontario  deposits.  Because  of  the  disarmament  trend  after  the  last 
war,  the  demand  for  nickel  fell  off  tremendously;  but  intensive  metallurgical  re- 
search showed  wise  uses  for  it  in  peacetime  products,  such  as  in  automobiles,  mining 
machinery,  and  in  all  equipment  where  tensile  strength  is  required.  The  growth 
in  use  of  such  products  is  indicated  by  the  production  figures  for  the  metal.  From 
45  million  pounds  in  1914,  the  output  rose  under  wartime  demand  to  92.5  million 
in  1918,  dropped  to  17.6  million  in  1922,  and  then  rose  to  110  million  in  1929.  As  a 
result  of  the  world-wide  trade  recession  it  fell  to  30  million  pounds  in  1932  but 
rose  to  275  million  last  year   (1944). 

— Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in   Canada 


jr  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY,  grown  in  stature  and  capacity,  has  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  the  potentialities  that  lie  in  making  full  use  of  the  resources  (human 
and  natural)  of  the  country.  If  adequately  utilized,  the  experiences  gained,  thf 
techniques  developed,  the  capacities  created  and  the  skills  acquired  in  the  field 
of  manufacturing  industry  hold  promise  for  increased  returns  for  the  Canadian 
people  in  terms  of  raising  their  standard  of  living.  — Industrial  Canada 

*  EVERY  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCE  made  in  the  world  has  directly  affected 
the  way  men  live.  The  release  of  atomic  energy  will  have  more  revolutionary  effects 
upon  our  economic,  political  and  social  life  than  the  discovery  of  fire,  steam  and 
electricity.  — Representative   Helen   Gahagan   Douglas   of   California 

*  CONSUMERS  WHO  EXPECT  better  and  brighter  things  in  the  postwar  world 
are  not  going  to  be  disappointed  by  the  food  industry.  Foodmen  say  that  warboru 
knowhow  has  advanced  food  manufacturing  methods  20  years.         — Financial  Post 

if  WHEREAS  IN  1919  agriculture  was  Canada's  most  important  industry,  contri- 
buting 44%  of  the  total  net  value  of  commodity  production,  as  against  33%  for 
manufacturing,  by  1943  manufacturing  had  increased  to  54%,  while  agriculture,  in 
spite  of  very  substantial  contributions  to  feed  millions  of  Canadians  at  home  and 
allied  nationals  abroad,  made  up  only  20%  of  the  national  output. — Industrial  Canada 
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Back  to  the  Indians 


A  satire  on  the  ways  of  white  men  which  suggests  that,  having  made 
such  a  mess  of  their  social  affairs,  they  give  the  country  back  to 
the  Indians,  and  then  concludes  that  even  if  the  Indians  would 
'stand  for  a  second  term*  they  are  today  'no  better  fitted  to  run  things 
than  we  are.* 


ON  THE  basis  of  the  news  of 
the  world  (outlined  below) 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  giving  this  and  other  countries 
back  to  the  Indians. 

However,  if  the  Indians  retain 
any  of  their  native  intelligence, 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  look 
at  the  shape  we  have  got  into  and 
say  no  dice,  or  Indian  words  to 
that  effect. 

One  school  of  thought,  not  the 
Indians',  holds  that  if  we  can't  get 
the  Indians  to  take  over,  then  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  to  get 
some  tepees  and  go  into  the  wilds 
ourselves. 

The   trouble   with   this  is   that 
we  are  getting  too  old  for  it. 
|     I  see  by  the  papers  that: 

(1)  At  least  10  million  people 
are  likely  to  starve  to  death  this 
year. 

(2)  1,300,000  workers  are  on 
strike  in  the  U.S. 

(3)  Mr.  Bevin  is  calling  the 
Russians  liars. 
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(4)  North  America  has  a  crime 
wave,  a  divorce  wave  and  a  delin- 
quency wave. 

(5)  We  are  short  of  housing 
and  foodstuffs. 

(6)  We  have  an  atomic  bomb 
problem,  an  inflation  problem 
and  a  Dominion-Provincial  rela- 
tions problem. 

To  add  to  the  general  confusion 
our  scientists,  looking  at  the  sun 
spots,  have  now  come  forward 
with  the  prediction  that  we  are 
going  to  have  11  years  of  longer 
winters,  shorter  summers,  poorer 
crops,  health  and  dispositions. 

It  is  true  that  with  our  atomic 
bomb  we  can  kill  more  people  in 
a  minute  than  the  average  tribe 
of  Indians  could  kill  in  a  lifetime. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Indians 
were  so  ignorant  they  didn't 
worry  about  the  effects  of  pink 
toothbrush  and  that  tired  feeling. 

But  as  a  rule  the  Indians  had 
plenty  to  eat. 

They  had  no  housing  shortage. 

Their  divorce  rate  was  nil. 
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Their  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
was  even  niller. 

They   had   no   unemployment. 

There  was  enough  work  for  all 
Indians  but  not  too  much  for  any. 

While  their  productive  system 
was  crude  their  distributive  set- 
up and  ways  of  life  were  rather 
closer  to  social  justice  than  our 
own. 

To  sum  up — many  Indians  were 
healthier  and  happier  people 
than  we  are. 

There  was  also  this  about  them 
— given  our  potential  abundance 
of  resources  and  productive  pow- 
er it  is  likely  that  the  Indians 
would  have  put  it  to  better  use 
than  blowing  up  warships  and  de- 
stroying cities. 


The  Indians  were  logical. 

If  they  could  not  live  securely 
one  way  they  had  enough  sense  to 
try  another. 

This  is  more  than  we  have  done. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  social 
change,  but  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  we  cling  to  the  ways 
of  the  past. 

So  there  is  really  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  asking  the  Indians 
to  stand  for  a  second  term. 

The  trouble  is  that,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  refinements  of  our  form  of 
culture  and  civilization  these 
many  years,  the  Indians  who  are 
left  are  no  better  fitted  to  run 
things  than  we  are. 

I  guess  we  are  stuck  with  it. 

— Barry  Mather 


if  LONDON. — Calculating  machines  now  in  use  at  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  laboratories  have  shown  spectacular  results. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Government  Department  started  to  work  out  a 
table  of  figures  for  a  particularly  urgent  and  complicated  problem.  After  soma 
time  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  nearly  300  years  to  complete  the  table. 
They  then  appealed  to  D.S.I.R.  mathematicians  who  with  their  machines  completed 
the  tables  in  50  hours — and  every  figure  had  been  checked  and  cross  checked  for 
accuracy.  These  mathematicians  are  now  making  a  practical  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Kingdom  industry's  peacetime  drive  by  taking  from  its  shoulders 
a  load  of  complicated  statistical  research.  — Nelson  Daily  News 

*  BUSINESS  COULD  SIMPLY  shut  down  its  additional  plant  and  go  back  to 
1939  production  —  and  larger  than  1939  unemployment  —  without  any  noticeable 
penalty  from  additional  fixed  charges.  That  is  what  it  prepared  to  be  able  to  do 
before  the  war  started,  and  government  had  to  assure  it  the  privilege  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  arms.  — George  Soule  in  New  Republic 

*  ELECTRONIC  CURING  AND  DRYING  of  rubber  is  six  times  as  fast  as  con- 
ventional methods,  and  capable  of  turning  out  better  rubber  products.  The  process 
is  being  applied  not  only  to  tires  but  to  mattresses,  cushions,  elastic  threads,  rubber 
wheels  for  industrial  trucks,  etc. 
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-jr  Authorized  Speaker  A.  A.  Milligan 
will  reach  the  East  Coast  of  Canada  at 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  April  30 
and  stay  in  that  city  until  May  2. 

Besides  interesting  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  had  previously 
been  unfamiliar  with  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Milligan  has  informed  Sections 
and  groups  regarding  the  details  of 
organizational  operations  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  urge  for  expanded  activities. 
The  first  trans-Canada  Lecture  Tour  has 
contributed  concretely  to  the  growth  of 
Technocracy. 

Before  starting  back  to  the  West  Coast, 
Speaker  Milligan  will  visit  Continental 
Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  New 
York,  from  May  3-6.  He  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  Akron,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago,   Milwaukee,    Minneapolis,    Warren. 

if  Plans  are  well  under  way  for  an- 
other trans-Canada  tour.  Authorized 
Speaker  E.  L.  Fearcnan  will  lecture  across 
the  country  on  the  subject  'Concept  for 
a  Continent.' 

Here  is  the  proposed  British  Columbia 
itinerary : 

loco,  May  8. 

Kamloops,  May  9,  10. 

Salmon  Arm,  May  12,  13. 

Vernon,  May  14,  15. 

Penticton-Kelowna,  May  16-19. 

Trail,  May  21,  22. 


Nelson-South  Slocan,  May  23-25. 
Creston,  May  26,  27. 
Kimberley,  May  28,  29. 
Cranbrook,  May  30,  31. 

•jr  Authorized  Speaker  Reo  McCaslin, 
Director  of  12237-1  (San  Francisco),  will 
be  in  Vancouver  on  May  28,  29  and  in 
Victoria  on  May  30,  31.  He  is  making 
a  short  lecture  tour  which  will  also  in- 
clude Portland,  Seattle  and  neighboring 
Sections.  Remembering  the  overflow 
audiences  that  he  attracted  on  previous 
appearances  here,  Vancouver  is  looking 
forward  to  hearing  Mr.  McCaslin  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Vancouver  on 
May  28   (at  8  p.m.). 

-jr  Authorized  Speaker  Edith  Gerold  of 
12247-1  (Seattle)  will  lecture  at  the 
following   points   around   Vancouver: 

loco,  May  1. 

Mission,  May  2. 

Langley,  May  3. 

North  Vancouver,  May  6. 

New  Westminster,  May  7. 

She  will  then  cross  to  Vancouver 
Island   and   spend   about  ten   days  there. 

■jlr  Speaker-Organizer  Charles  G.  Norris 
of  Ontario  is  prepared  to  make  a  tour 
across  Canada  from  East  to  West,  if  and 
when  his  services  are  needed  for  such 
a  development. 
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Notes  On  Organization 


News  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
Canada.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  towards  the  Technate 
of  peace  with  abundance. 
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Technocracy  Points  Out . . . 


TECHNOCRACY  STATES  THAT  THE 
basic  metrical  relationships  which  are 
involved  in  the  next  most  probable  state 
of  society  on  this  Continent  are  the 
factors  of  energy  conversion  or  efficiency 
and  the  rate  of  conversion  of  available 
energy  of  the  mechanism  as  a  functional 
whole  in  a  given  area  per  time  unit. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  this  predi- 
cates the  arrival  of  certainty  and  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Continental 
mechanism.  All  other  bodies  of  thought 
assume  that  the  present  philosophic 
trial-and-error  method  of  relying  on 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  extraneous 
events  will  continue  to  produce  the  hap- 
hazard survival  of  the  fittest,  forgetting 
that  natural  selection  has  produced  the 
louse  as  well  as  the  human;  for  that 
which  will  survive  depends  on  the  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  tech- 
nological production  of  physical  wealth 
on  this  Continent  has  rendered  the 
operational  complex  so  tenuous  and 
vulnerable  that  it  cannot  permit  of  a 
communistic  revolution,  a  fascist  coup 
d'etat,  nor  the  continuation  of  democratic 
compromise,  without  creating  chaos. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Con- 
tinent has  the  natural  resources,  the 
physical  equipment,  and  the  trained  ef- 
ficient personnel  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  finds  that  the  plan- 
ned operation  of  the  production  and 
distiibution  of  physical  wealth  on  a 
Continental  scale  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  operation  of  a  Continental 
technological  control  such  as  is  the 
Technate — a  government  of  function. 
Technocracy  declares  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  abundance,  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  rate  of  energy  conversion 
achieved  at  present  on  this  Continent, 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  political  party 
legislation,  labor  union  proposals,  or 
corporate   and   business   enterprise. 

Technocracy    states    that    the    distribu- 
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tion  of  abundance  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  methodology  of 
Continental  accounting,  based  on  energy 
conversion,  that  will  assure  the  contin- 
ual and  perpetual  recording  of  the  ratio 
between  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  so  as  to  maintain  a  balanc- 
ed load  on  all  equipment.  Technocracy 
asserts  that  in  abundance  there  can  be 
value  and  no  price.  This  invalidates  the 
Price  System  as  a  means  of  distributing 
abundance.  Neither  money,  nor  any 
other  medium  of  exchange,  can  be  used 
as  a  record  of  transactions  such  as  would 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  full 
load  operation  of  the  producing  and 
distributing  mechanism. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  under  a 
Technate  the  governing  body  would  be 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  design, 
erection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  physical  equipment  but,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  each  and 
every  citizen.  Technocracy  asserts  that 
a  Technate  will  ensure  social  security 
for  all.  Technocracy  states  that  no  philo- 
sophically conceived  government,  past 
or  present,  can  accept  and  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  its  individual  citizens,  and 
that  no  such  government  can  ensure 
social  security. 

Technocracy  states  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  our  social  mechanism 
under  the  technological  control  of  a 
Technate,  there  would  accrue  to  every  in- 
habitant a  high  standard  of  living,  equal 
(but  not  identical)  income,  and  econ- 
omic security  from  birth  to  death,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours  and  hu- 
man toil.  Technocracy  makes  no  prom- 
ises and  offers  nothing  but  the  obvious 
implications  to  be  derived  from  the 
factual  considerations.  Technocracy 
points  out  that  all  political  parties  and 
economic  movements  are  predicated  on 
promised  reforms  and  humanitarian 
concepts  which  are  based  only  on  wish- 
fulfillment  and  human  desires. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with   the  age  in   which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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Technocracy  Looks  Ahead 

TECHNOCRACY  seldom  looks  backward,  for  its 
great  job  lies  ahead.  What  it  has  accomplished  so  far 
is  a  groundwork  of  preparation  for  its  ultimate  task — 
that  of  guiding  the  complex  structure  of  this  Continent 
through  social  change.  The  historical  events  which  are 
now  shaking  mankind,  and  which  have  shaken  mankind 
in  the  past  will  pale  into  insignificance  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  New  America. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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'Jojride  to  Disaster' 


'A  majority  of  the  House  voted  subservience  to  their  masters  voice, 
and  it  was  not  your  voice,  people  of  America."  This  remark,  made 
by  Michigan's  Representative  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  is  the  most  precise 
summation  of  the  House's  12-hour  nightmare  .  .  .  in  which  price 
control  was  garroted.  — New  Republic 
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N  FLAGRANT  disregard  of  the 
views  of  the  American  people, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of 
United  States  has  passed  a  bill 
which  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  OPA  and  bring  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  nearer 
to  disastrous  inflation. 

Every  sampling  of  public  opin- 
ion to  date  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  continued  price  control 
— but  their  so-called  representa- 
tives knuckled  under  to  one  of  the 
most  carefully  planned  lobbies  in 
Congressional  history.  They  legis- 
lated, as  Representative  Sabath 
put  it,  'in  the  interest  of  the  five 
percent  who  have  already  made 
exorbitant  profits.' 

Among  the  ten  amendments, 
which  were  passed  by  large  votes, 
two  of  the  most  crippling  to  the 
OPA  are  the  Gossett  de-control 
and  the  Wolcott  guaranteed-pro- 
fit  proposals.  The  former  provides 
that  once  a  month  each  controlled 
item  shall  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  production  in 
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the  preceding  12  months  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  production  vol- 
ume during  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
If  this  is  certified  to  be  the  case, 
the  Price  Administrator  must  re- 
move all  controls  within  10  days. 
For  agricultural  products,  the 
certifications  to  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator are  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  gentle- 
man who  believes  that  all  farm 
prices  should  be  raised  substan- 
tially and  at  once.  For  most  non- 
farm  items,  the  certifications  that 
production  is  up  to  prewar  levels 
are  to  be  made  by  the  dollar-a- 
year  industrialists  who  comprise 
the  OPA's  industry  advisory  com- 
mittees. Basic  to  the  amendment 
is  the  assumption  that  production 
during  the  period  of  July  1,  1940- 
June  30,  1941,  is  adequate  for 
present  needs,  and  that  once  pro- 
duction reaches  that  volume, 
scarcities  and  price  pressures  will 
no  longer  exist.  The  fact  is  that 
production  has  already  reached 
that  point  for  a  good  half  of  cost- 
of-living  items.  The  effect  of  the 
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amendment  will  be  to  remove 
controls  on  almost  every  agricul- 
tural and  basic  industrial  com- 
modity on  June  30. 

The  Wolcott  amendment  pro- 
vides that  price  ceilings  must  be 
set  to  yield  all  cost  outlays,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit,  on  every  item 
controlled,  for  every  person 
through  whose  hands  an  item 
passes,  including  producers,  pro- 
cessors, wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers. This  means  that  every  firm 
which  has  traditionally  sold  25% 
of  its  output  at  a  loss  because  it 
made  a  compensating  profit  on  the 
remaining  75%,  will  have  a  guar- 
anteed profit  on  100%  of  what  it 
sells.  It  means  self-pricing  for 
85%  of  all  firms — pricing  set  by 
the  seller  himself — because  less 
than  15%  of  American  compan- 
ies have  cost-accounting  systems, 
product-by-product,  which  the 
OPA  can  work  with.  Whenever 
the  OPA  feels  that  an  item  is  pric- 
ed too  high  it  can  go  to  court  and 
sue,  of  course,  but  any  sort  of 
real  enforcement  would  depend 
on  the  OPA's  bringing  millions 
of  court  actions. 

What  happens  to  the  bill  is  un- 
predictable at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. But  Senator  Barkley,  who  has 
been  attending  most  of  the  hear- 
ings and  who  will  have  to  bear 


the  brunt  in  the  fight  to  maintain 
price  control  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate,  is  reported  to 
have  advised  Administration  lead- 
ers that  Senate  forces  against  the 
OPA  are  strong  enough  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Some  observers  are  forecasting 
that  if  this  happens  'the  destruc- 
tive waves  of  inflation  will  roll 
over  the  United  States  in  mid- 
summer.' 

A  Canadian  government  official 
has  commented  that  'if  the  U.S. 
throws  out  price  control  what 
happened  in  1920  and  1929  will 
be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold.' 
And  what  takes  place  south  of  the 
border  will  have  a  decided  effect 
on  the  Canadian  economy. 

If  prices,  rents,  profits  and 
wages  are  permitted  to  rise,  then 
the  cost  of  living  automatically 
soars  with  them.  Technocracy 
proposes  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Material  and 
Money,  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  as 
a  national  system  of  rationing 
control  of  flow  lines  of  all  goods 
and  services  to  provide  a  guaran- 
teed standard  of  living  at  a  frozen 
price  level. 

Under  Total  Conscription  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  Unit- 
ed States  would  control  all  mater- 
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ial  flow  lines  by  having  title  to 
all  materials,  thus  eliminating 
buying,  selling,  and  corporative 
purchasing  and  the  resultant  up- 
ward fluctuation  of  prices.  In 
the  consumer  goods  field  the  pro- 
cess of  supplying  all  citizens  with 
a  high  standard  subsistence  al- 
location of  food,  clothing  and 
medical  care  would  guarantee  the 
standard  of  living  and  remove  the 
inflationary  process  of  rising  costs. 
The  Nation  magazine  warns: 
'There  is  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  that  can  stave  off  the  "joy- 


ride  to  disaster'':  a  swift  uprising 
on  the  part  of  the  victims — an  in- 
dignant and  forceful  reaction  from 
labor  groups,  veteran  groups, 
consumer  groups,  and  all  the  mil- 
lions of  individuals  whose  voices 
Congressmen  so  seldom  hear.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
peril  confronting  us.  We  are  in 
a  moment  of  crisis,  and  such  a 
moment  is  not  a  time  for  apathy. 
It  is  a  time  for  outspoken  anger 
and  immediate  action.' 

Demand      Total      Conscription 
now!  —The  Editor 


*  WASHINGTON,  May  6.— Whirlwind  'boom  and  bust'  is  more  and  more  a  likely 
prospect  for  the  United  States.  That's  what  ranking  government  production  and 
commerce  officials  are  now  privately  forecasting.  They  won't  make  predictions 
openly  for  fear  of  possible  reaction  against  the  administration,  but  they  say  the 
same  earmarks  are  apparent  now  that  were  in  operation  in  1920.  Unless  the  brake 
is  applied  soon,  they  say  prices  will  spiral  still  another  20  or  50  percent  in  a  year's 
time,  the  scramble  for  goods  and  houses  will  increase,  and  the  confusion  and  short- 
ages will  grow  until  another  sudden  crash.  First  to  go,  they  say,  will  be  real 
estate,  then  stocks  and  on  down  the  line.         — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

^  OTTAWA,  May  6. — The  cost-of-living  index  in  Canada  at  April  1  was  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  its 
official  cost-of-living  index,  on  the  basis  of  1935-1939  equals  100,  advanced  from 
120.1  at  March  1  to  120.8  at  April  1.  The  index  slightly  exceeded  the  wartime  high 
level  of  120.5  recorded  in  August,  1945.  Principal  part  of  the  increase  came  from 
the  food  group,  which  rose  from  133.1  to  135.1.  Price  increases  for  butter,  pork 
products  and  vegetables  were  mainly  responsible.  Home  furnishings  and  services 
rose  from  120.4  to  120.7,  clothing  from  123.1  to  123.2,  and  miscellaneous  items  from 
110.9  to   111.0.  —Canadian  Press 

*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  .  gave  the  United  States  a  swift  kick 
down  the  road  to  catastrophe.  While  the  public  watched  apathetically  and  its 
spokesmen  murmured  ineffectual  protest,  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  acted  to 
make  impossible  any  further  attempt  at  holding  down  the  cost  of  living.  They 
killed  price  control  and  killed  it  deliberately  .  .  .  Speaker  after  speaker  urged,  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  country  go  whooping  off  on  an  immediate  spiral  of  in- 
flation which,  they  explained,  would  soon  'level  off'  nicely.  We  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  a  synonym  for  'level  off'  is  collapse,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  brief  waltz 
down  the  garden  path  of  unchecked  profits  lies  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever 
known.  — The  Nation 
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Is  Business  Obsolete? 


We  are  witnessing  the  impact  of  an  advancing  technology  as  it  tears 
the  obsolete  framework  of  the  old  structure  from  its  moorings,  and 
history  records  no  case  of  any  group  of  organisms  sustaining  life 
in  defiance  of  environmental  change. 
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The  Men  in  the  Attic 

'EADQUARTERS  is  not  what 
you  would  call  an  impres- 
sive place.  After  climbing  several 
flights  of  wooden  stairs  (for  there 
are  no  elevators  in  the  ancient 
building  at  K  St.— 77,  Washing- 
ton) you  will  find  a  group  of  attic 
rooms  finished  in  beaver-board 
and  fitted  out  with  secondhand 
furniture.  This  is  home  base  for 
the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists — formerly  known  as  the 
Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists 
until  their  ranks  outgrew  the 
connotation  of  that  term.  These 
are  the  men  who,  in  large  meas- 
ure, provided  the  brainwork 
which  made  the  two  billion  dollar 
atomic  bomb  development  pos- 
sible. 

What  are  these  men  doing  in 
their  attic  retreat? 

They  are  thinking.  They  are 
terrified  at  the  wave  of  ignorance 
and  irresponsibility  which  has 
surged  since  this  creation  of  their 
skill  and  knowledge  was  released; 


they  are  awed  at  the  sudden 
eruption  of  hysteria  surrounding 
the  'secrecy'  of  the  bomb;  they 
are  fighting  the  efforts  of  power- 
ful financial  forces,  both  inside 
the  military  and  out,  who  seek 
control  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
name  of  national  security;  they 
are  struggling  to  ward  off  the  re- 
strictions placed  upon  even  the 
discussion  of  nuclear  physics  lest 
the  vast  opportunities  which  can 
accrue  in  terms  of  industrial  pow- 
er and  better  living  standards  be 
impeded,  gagged  and  permanent- 
ly shelved. 

But  the  plight  of  the  atomic 
scientists  is  only  representative  of 
the  present  scene.  At  the  doors 
of  science  laboratories  and  test- 
ing grounds  everywhere  await 
delegations  from  numerous  po- 
litical and  business  pressure 
groups.  A  general  melee  of  push- 
ing, squeezing  and  conniving  de- 
velops, everyone  eagerly  trying  to 
gain  some  crumb  of  know-how 
which  can  be  employed  in  drum- 
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ming  the  opposition  out  of  exist- 
ence. Many  times,  new  processes 
are  bought  and  immediately  shelv- 
ed just  to  keep  others  from  laying 
hands  on  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
welfare  of  North  America's  citi- 
zenry is  only  of  passing  considera- 
tion. Today,  the  air  is  full  of 
brick-bats — management  and  la- 
bor berating  each  other,  ex-serv- 
icemen and  civilians  clamoring 
for  the  elusive  job,  and  every  ele- 
ment of  the  political  melange, 
from  communist  through  demo- 
crat to  fascist  (representing  the 
entire  concatenation  of  imported 
theory  from  the  European  ideo- 
logical cauldron)  tangled  in  a 
game  of  'button,  button,  who's  got 
the  secret.' 
Dead  End 

Today  North  America  stands 
pre-eminent  in  industrial  plant, 
with  a  tremendous  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  at  hand,  and 
equipped  with  a  staff  of  technic- 
ally trained  personnel.  Yet 
science  today  is  'on  the  spot'  as 
never  before.  Just  how  much  data 
should  be  thrown  into  the  arena 
with  these  Price  System  wolves? 
Has  the  time  not  come  for  the 
scientists  and  technologists  them- 
selves to  assume  leadership  in  the 
job  of  operating  the  social  mech- 
anism? Has  the  job  not  outgrown 


the  functional  capabilities  of  fin- 
anciers, businessmen  and  politi- 
cians? We  shall  see. 

Searching  the  Archives 

In  the  year  1624  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  his  'New  Atlantis.'  America 
had  been  discovered  and  Bacon, 
dreaming  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  land  of  Columbus,  pic- 
tured a  continent  where  the  strug- 
gle of  man  would  be  concentrated 
upon  the  conquest  of  his  environ- 
ment rather  than  the  fleecing  of 
his  fellow  man.  To  accomplish 
this  end  Bacon  placed  scientists 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  state. 
But  'New  Atlantis'  was  only  the 
name  of  a  book. 

Down  through  the  ages  the 
dream  of  thinkers  has  inclined 
noticeably  in  this  direction.  But, 
even  though  society  has  witnessed 
a  continual  display  of  political  in- 
competence, until  our  time  science 
has  never  actually  sought  entry 
to  the  field  of  social  control. 

Hitherto,  scientists  have  been 
too  much  occupied  with  the  move- 
ment of  planets  and  molecules, 
the  flow  of  electrons,  the  control 
of  microbes,  making  measure- 
ments with  dynes,  ohms,  calories 
or  kilowatts  to  bother  about  social 
engineering.  For  centuries,  a  com- 
mercial world  has  kept  science  at 
its  feet,  gleaning  the  fruits  of  re- 
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search,  eagerly  accepting  techno- 
logical advance  when  lucrative, 
gloating  upon  the  display  of 
science  and  accepting  the  entire 
array  as  part  and  parcel  of  its 
'cultural  heritage' — but  screaming 
to  high  heaven  should  there  be 
an  encroachment  upon  the  hal- 
lowed ground  of  cherished  insti- 
tutions and  superstitions. 

A  Matter  of  Method 

The  history  of  science  is  a  re- 
cord of  steady  and  relentless  ad- 
vance, and  is  synonymous  with 
man's  mounting  knowledge  of 
things  terrestrial.  How  has  this 
record  been  maintained?  What 
is  the  foundation  and  operating 
technique? 

Science  has  built  its  structure 
upon  but  three  postulates:  it  as- 
sumes that  the  external  world 
actually  exists,  that  nature  is  uni- 
form, and  that  there  are  symbols 
in  the  mind  which  stand  for 
events  and  things  in  the  external 
world.  Philosophers  have  dealt 
persistently  in  opinions  which 
they  concede  to  be  arbitrary 
among  men,  while  scientists  took 
'an  agreement  among  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  men'  to  be  a 
fact.  Building  fact  on  fact  they 
were  able  to  make  definite  deci- 
sions and  obtain  concrete  results. 


The  direction  of  their  work  was 
affected  by  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  job  at  hand — in  other 
words,  they  let  the  job  be  the 
dictator. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things 
which   have   been    accomplished. 

Record  of  Achievement 

After  long  centuries  of  primi- 
tive living  it  became  apparent  to 
man  that  his  'trial  and  error* 
method  of  learning  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  new  era  of  research 
which  made  him  increasingly  rest- 
less. The  fields  of  medicine,  surg- 
ery, botany  and  mechanics  open- 
ed up  new  vistas.  Archimedes, 
taking  a  bath,  discovered  the 
principle  of  specific  gravity  cal- 
culation. Euclid  produced  the  geo- 
metry we  use  today.  Aristarchus 
taught  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun.  Hipparchus 
founded  the  science  of  trigonom- 
etry; and  Aristotle  proved  the 
earth  to  be  spherical. 

In  this  first  round  of  action 
many  temples  of  superstition 
came  tumbling  down,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  that  science  hit  its 
stride,  setting  forth  on  an  upward 
spiral  of  accomplishment  at  a  rate 
hitherto  unknown.  In  a  few  short 
years  came  Arkwright's  spinning 
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frame,  Crompton's  spinning  mule, 
Cartwright's  power  loom,  the 
threshing  machine,  cotton  gin, 
sewing  machine,  locomotive,  rot- 
ary printing  press,  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess for  making  steel,  discoveries 
in  electrical  apparatus,  deisel 
power,  radio  and  a  mounting  host 
of  contributions  which  would  take 
pages  to  mention. 

North  American  industry  sprang 
up  like  a  mushroom  and  with  it 
a  high-energy  machine  age.  In  a 
decade  our  people  bought  eight 
million  vacuum  cleaners,  five  mil- 
lion electric  washers,  a  million 
and  a  half  electric  refrigerators, 
thirteen  million  radios  and  up- 
wards of  twenty-two  million  auto- 
mobiles. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that 
100,000  slaves  spent  20  years 
building  a  pyramid  to  entomb  one 
of  the  Pharaohs.  In  1937,  a  large 
steel  mill  in  Pittsburg  turned  out 
2,500  tons  of  steel  on  a  24-hour 
shift  employing  4,512  men.  Just 
two  years  later  this  same  mill 
with  new  equipment  produced  the 
same  tonnage  employing  only  126 
men.  In  1830,  it  took  268  man- 
hours  to  produce  100  bushels  of 
wheat  on  five  acres,  but  by  1930, 
40   man-hours  were  sufficient  to 


accomplish  the  same  result. 

'In  1933,'  says  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  indus- 
try's own  spokesman,  'we  used 
fewer  man-hours  of  labor  in  man- 
ufacturing industries  than  we  did 
in  1899,  and  in  1938  we  fell  once 
more  below  the  1899  level.'  There 
is  striking  evidence  to  prove  that 
advancing  technology  now  tends 
to  cause  a  net  decrease  in  em- 
ployment (total  man-hours).  Ma- 
chines have  the  ability  to  produce 
more  goods  with  fewer  workers. 
Let  us  note  that  fact  well  for  we 
shall  come  back  to  it  later. 

Technology  has  lifted  the  burd- 
en of  work  from  the  back  of  the 
human  laborer  to  the  more  phys- 
ically competent  machine.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  19th  century, 
technology  in  the  industrial  world 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  traffic  in  color- 
ed slaves.  Today,  technology 
stands  ready  to  free  North  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  color  or  creed. 
With  the  new  wartime  technology 
added  to  our  previously  installed 
plant,  manufactured  goods  in  pro- 
fusion can  now  be  made  available 
to  all  with  a  minimum  of  drudg- 
ery. Abundance  at  the  behest  of 
science  is  possible  here  and  now. 

Now  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  record  of  the  business 
world. 
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The  Other  History 

Back  in  the  days  of  primitive 
man  everything  was  extremely 
scarce.  There  were  just  two 
methods  of  gaining  possession  of 
any  desired  article  —  trading 
some  article  for  it  or  stealing  it. 
The  scarcer  the  coveted  article 
and'  the  more  it  was  desired,  the 
higher  the  price  it  commanded. 
Value  had  its  origin  in  scarcity. 

With  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals and  the  growing  of  crops 
came  the  need  for  a  'medium  of 
exchange'  to  facilitate  the  'busi- 
ness' of  barter.  For  this  purpose 
primitive  man  first  used  his  ani- 
mals. The  Indian  word  'rupee*  is 
from  the  Sanskrit  for  cattle,  and 
our  word  'pecuniary'  is  from  the 
Latin  root  'pecus'  meaning  ox. 

But  again,  with  more  goods  and 
more  commerce  the  ox  became 
unsuitable  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change so  the  metal  coin,  merited 
by  its  shiny  appearance,  its  mal- 
leability, and  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  was  visible  and  limited, 
came  into  general  use. 

In  later  years,  when  trade 
sprung  up  with  the  Orient,  when 
fleets  of  ships  met  Arabian  cara- 
vans on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  when  the  Crusad- 
es stimulated  commerce  west  from 


Italy,  down  the  Rhine,  through 
Germany,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands and  across  the  channel  to 
England  and  the  Balcan  region, 
trading  with  coined  tokens  be- 
came inadequate.  A  revised  meth- 
od evolved  which  worked  some- 
thing like  this:  'The  Boulogne 
merchant  merely  paid  an  amount 
into  the  Lombard  Bank  in  his 
city  (plus  some  "premium"  for 
the  bank's  service)  and  received 
a  written  "order"  for  the  money 
on  a  London  Lombard  House. 
The  written  "bill  of  exchange'' 
would  then  be  sent  to  the  London 
creditor,  who  would  get  his 
money  on  presenting  it  to  his 
London  "Bank."  The  London 
Bank  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sion, in  like  fashion,  to  sell  drafts 
upon  the  Boulogne  Bank.  Then  at 
some  convenient  time  the  two 
banking  houses  would  settle  their 
balances  in  coin.'  Thus  printed 
tokens  came  to  take  the  place  of 
minted  tokens  in  large  transac- 
tions. Paper  money  or  'debt  certi- 
ficates' had  made  their  debut. 

Now  a  Closer  Scrutiny 

It  was  in  very  primitive  socie- 
ties that  the  concept  of  'owner- 
ship' developed.  The  'owner*  came 
to  enjoy  privileges  in  respect  to 
property  which  others  were  de- 
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nied.  Thus  ownership  is  but  a 
mode  of  behaviour  with  respect 
to  property,  and  trading  is  the  ex- 
change of  property  rights.  Now 
the  variable  relationships  be- 
tween the  amount  of  one  commod- 
ity which  is  being  exchanged  for 
another  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
termed  'value?.'  Value  fluctuates 
with  the  quantity  (as  well  as 
quality)  of  available  goods  and 
services.  Since  units  of  measure- 
ment do  not  fluctuate  but  are 
standard,  value  does  not  and  can- 
not constitute  a  definite  measure 
of  anything.  Thus  there  can  be 
little  science  in  this  method  of 
distribution.  It  just  happens  with- 
out measurement. 

The  amount  of  money  exchang- 
ed for  any  commodity  is  said  to 
be  the  'price.'  It  follows,  then, 
that  any  system  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  commodities  by 
debt  tokens  constitutes  a  'Price 
System';  and  we  have  observed 
previously  that  this  system  had  its 
origin  in  an  age  of  scarcity.  When 
this  whole  system  is  set  in  motion 
a  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  rights  ensues,  and,  since 
every  game  must  have  rules  to 
assure  a  semblance  of  order,  there 
has  been  evolved  what  we  call  a 
set  of  'laws.'  These  are  prepared, 
enacted  and  enforced  by  a  body 


of  men  who  act  both  as  author 
and  referee  to  this  tortuous  game 
of  'chiseling  for  what  is  scarce' — 
and  we  call  them  'politicians/ 
Those  who  operate  smoothly 
within  the  rules  are  called  'suc- 
cessful businessmen'  and  those 
who  seek  to  circumvent  the  rules 
to  arrive  at  the  same  goal  are 
called  'criminals.'  Laws  take  on 
an  aura  of  dignity  with  time,  and 
many  powers  are  ascribed  to  them 
which  do  not  exist.  For  instance, 
it  is  senseless  to  legislate  in  de- 
fiance of  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  declare  the  Laws  of  Ther- 
modynamics ultra  vires,  yet  we  do 
in  effect  find  people  doing  just 
these  things,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  period  of  antiquity  man 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own 
boss.  The  age  of  craft  guilds  did 
not  alter  this  to  any  marked  de- 
gree for  much  of  the  manufactur- 
ing was  done  in  homes  and  shops. 
But  with  modern  technology  came 
the  factory  and  the  huge  assem- 
bly plant.  Since  these  units  of 
operation  are  so  much  larger  in 
scale,  'ownership'  takes  on  a  new 
aspect.  A  few  men  become  the 
'employers'  of  the  remainder. 
How,  then,  can  the  'employees' 
receive  purchasing  power  with 
which  to  buy  the  necessities  of 
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life?  The  owners  were  astute 
men.  By  putting  the  'employee' 
into  the  position  where  he  too 
would  be  struggling  against  the 
threat  of  insecurity  it  was  assum- 
ed that  his  efforts  would  be  great- 
er, and  so  the  distribution  of  debt 
certificates  or  'pay  roll'  on  the 
basis  of  man-hours  of  service  was 
evolved.  In  industry  today  the 
going  wage  is  generally  quoted  as 
so  much  per  man-hour. 

In  broad  outline  that  is  the 
operating  technique  which  is 
known  as  the  Price  System  .  .  . 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  this  system  was  brought  al- 
most en  toto  from  Europe  by  our 
ancestors. 

So  what?  So  what,  indeed! 

Parting  of  the  Ways 

In  the  first  place,  the  Price 
System  was  conceived  in,  and  de- 
signed for,  an  age  of  scarcity.  But 
America,  as  we  have  noted,  can 
produce  an  abundance. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  alien  importa- 
tion. This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  called  such  virtuous 
names  as  'Free  Enterprise'  and 
'The  American  Way  of  Life'  by 
those  who  stand  to  profit  tempor- 
arily from  its  manipulation. 

Thirdly,  we  note  that  purchas- 
ing power  is  largely  distributed 


on  the  basis  of  man-hours  ex- 
pended in  industry.  But  we  have 
also  observed  that,  in  the  wake  of 
advancing  technology,  man-hours 
in  industry  have  become  a  declin- 
ing factor  while  the  output  of  the 
machines  is  increasing.  The  Price 
System  has  failed  to  the  extent 
that  our  citizenry  experienced  a 
decade  of  depression  with  its  at- 
tendant misery,  was  involved  in 
an  Asiatic  and  a  European  war 
which  were  partly  of  our  own 
making,  and  is  now  faced  with 
reversion  to  a  depression  era  on 
a  more  devastating  scale  than  be- 
fore, once  the  first  flushes  of  post- 
war spending  have  run  their 
course.  We  might  well  be  appre- 
hensive, for  millions  are  confront- 
ed by  insecurity  when  there  is  no 
physical  reason  why  they  should 
be. 

Since  abundance  ruins  price  we 
cannot  have  abundance  until  the 
Price  System  has  been  complete- 
ly interred.  In  the  meantime, 
technology  is  pressing  for  more 
production  and  greater  leisure 
while  the  Price  System  strives 
frantically  to  dissipate,  restrict 
and  destroy  that  abundance.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  years  we  burn- 
ed crops,  dumped  food  into  the 
ocean,  limited  acreage,  shelved 
patents,  shut  down  industry,  made 
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shoddy  goods,  built  less  efficient 
machines  than  we  knew  how  to 
build,  and  even  exported  mater- 
ials of  war  to  our  prospective 
enemies  abroad  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  stave  off  Price  System  col- 
lapse. 

What  are  cartels?  Cartels  are 
arrangements  among  business  en- 
terprises, engaged  in  the  same 
type  of  selling,  to  avoid  some  or 
all  forms  of  price  undercutting. 
The  history  of  cartels  (in  plate 
glass,  electric  lamps,  tin,  radium, 
chemicals  and  multitudes  of  war 
products  which  we  held  with  fas- 
cist nations  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war)  is  a  blot  on  the  col- 
lective intelligence  of  North  Am- 
ericans. The  only  function  of  a 
cartel  is  to  hold  prices  up  and 
production  down.  But,  strangely 
enough,  you  and  I  are  engaged 
in  cartel  practices  every  day  of 
our  Price  System  existence.  Sold- 
iers formed  cartels  in  the  war 
zones  to  maintain  black-market 
prices  on  cigarettes;  retailers  and 
wholesalers  form  cartels  and  re- 
sent what  they  term  'unscrupu- 
lous selling  practices';  barbers 
operate  cartels  to  maintain  hair- 
cut prices;  and  labor  unions,  mer- 
chandizing their  man-hours,  form 
cartels  to  maintain  wage  scales. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  up- 


braid anybody  individually  for 
these  practices,  but  collectively 
we  must  recognize  one  fact;  the 
formation  of  cartels  is  an  inher- 
ent function  in  the  present  Price 
System. 

North  Americans  are  striving 
desperately  to  save  the  system 
from  collapse  by  these  various  de- 
vices of  obstruction.  Why  not 
just  let  it  collapse  if  it  is  so  in- 
efficient? What  have  we  to  lose? 

Let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  In  such 
an  event  we  must  have  an  opera- 
tional plan  with  which  to  carry 
on.  One  step  would  be  the  syn- 
thesis by  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists of  a  blueprint  in  comformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the 
Power  Age.  Another  would  be  to 
attain  mass  support  and  partici- 
pation in  that  program.  The  ques- 
tion now  presents  itself:  has  such 
a  blueprint  ever  been  devised  or 
proposed? 

Space  does  not  permit  elabora- 
tion, but  let  it  here  be  stated  that 
such  a  design  has  been  prepared 
by  qualified  scientists,  technolo- 
gists and  engineers.  Incorporated 
in  the  name  of  Technocracy,  it 
calls  for  an  overall  control  of  Con- 
tinental operations,  employing  the 
principle  of  energy  determinants 
as  a  definite  measure  of  physical 
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costs   to   replace   the   fluctuating 
values  of  the  Price  System. 

The  blueprint  contains:  speci- 
fications for  a  Continental  Hydro- 
logy which  is  designed  to  prevent 
floods  and  reclaim  our  forest  loss- 
es and  top-soil  erosion  sectors, 
provide  cheap  inland  water  trans- 
portation, and  develop  latent 
hydroelectric  potentialities;  a 
plan  for  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion on  an  unprecedented  scale; 
provision  for  a  new  and  revised 
educational  expansion,  a  new 
method  of  attaining  overall  public 
health,  a  housing  program  which 
makes  present  Price  System  ef- 
forts look  like  frontier  shack  days, 
and  an  extensive  plan  for  Conti- 
nental defense.  (For  elaboration 
on  these  various  features,  see 
other  Technocracy  literature.) 
There  remains,  then,  the  item  of 
mass    interest   and   participation. 

A  Continental  Summons 

Heretofore,  the  history  of  social 
change  has  been  one  of  gradual 
progression.  Men  have  argued  and 
consulted,  voted,  demonstrated 
and  fought  to  bring  about  'chang- 
es.' Yet  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  you  that  we  have  never 
had  a  change  from  the  Price  Sys- 
tem— only  changes  in  its  Head- 
quarters'  Staff.   A  change  today 


from  one  party  to  another  of  Can- 
ada's political  assortment  would 
be  a  repetition  of  the  same  age- 
worn  antics. 

Today,  regardless  of  whether 
North  Americans  are  ready  or 
not,  real  social  change  is  immin- 
ent. Here,  in  conclusion,  we  must 
take  note  of  one  final  and  very 
pertinent  fact.  The  march  of  tech- 
nological progression  in  North 
America  is  a  unidirectional  and 
irreversible  process  which  makes 
no  compromises  and  brooks  no 
opposition.  We  can  only  convert 
more  energy  and  install  more 
machines.  Those  who  seek  to  com- 
pete with  machines  or  to  destroy 
them  will  themselves  be  eliminat- 
ed. We  are  witnessing  the  impact 
of  an  advancing  technology  as  it 
tears  the  obsolete  framework  of 
the  old  structure  from  its  moor- 
ings, and  history  records  no  case 
of  any  group  of  organisms  sus- 
taining life  in  defiance  of  environ- 
mental change.  It  is  a  case  of  con- 
form or  perish,  and  not  because 
any  human  dictator  says  so  but 
because  nature  has  included  this 
dictum  in  her  stern  code. 

North  Americans  have  no  other 
choice  than  act.  We  must  officiate 
at  the  birth  of  a  New  Era.  The 
complexity  and  correlation  of  the 
North  American  industrial  organ- 
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ism  renders  the  operation  sensi- 
tive in  the  extreme  to  violence 
or  serious  dislocation.  Chaos 
could  develop.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  have  it  orderly  and  fruit- 
ful. 

Your  future  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  scientists,  and  science  in  the 
social  field  has  been  named  Tech- 
nocracy. If  you  are  a  layman, 
Technocracy  is  summoning  you  to 
study,  support  and  action.  If  you 
are  a  scientist,  Technocracy  is 
serving  you  with  notice  to  pre- 


pare for  a  new  role.  Whether  you 
are  layman  or  scientist,  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  know  where 
you  are  going. 

Man  can  no  longer  shape  his 
activities  according  to  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  the  flights  of  birds,  the 
entrails  of  slain  animals — nor  to 
'scarcity'  or  'Price  System'  distri- 
bution. Tomorrow  belongs  to 
science,  and  destiny  is  serving  a 
summons.  Join  Technocracy! 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 


*  SINCE  THE  20TH  CENTURY  DAWNED,  and  especially  during  the  past 
quarter  century,  with  its  two  wars  and  great  depressions,  we  have  learned  something 
about  economics  which  were  not  in  the  teachings  of  our  fathers. 

Some  of  the  virtues  upon  which  they  set  great  store,  such  as  thrift,  industry, 
enterprise  and  even  charity,  seem  to  be  not  all  they  were  cracked  up  to  be.  No 
doubt  in  the  past  they  were  useful  enough,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  found 
their  way  into  so  many  of  the  proverbs  of  the  race;  but  today  we  are  told  on  very 
good  authority  that  we  would  be  quite  as  well  if  not  better  off  without  them.  We 
have  found  out  that  if  we  work  too  hard  and  too  long  we  will  produce  more  goods 
than  we  have  money  to  buy. 

»*  We  have  been  told  that  if  we  practise  thrift  and  try  to  save  our  money  tho 
wheels  of  industry  will  move  slowly  or  even  stop.  We  have  learned  that  laissez- 
faire  and  private  enterprise — every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost 
— which  Adam  Smith  thought  would  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  by  the  operation 
of  an  'invisible  hand' — spells  unemployment  and  war.  — Toronto  Star 

*  TO  ANYONE  WHO  UNDERSTANDS  the  meaning  of  what  is  happening  today, 
it  must  be  plain  that  in  fact  we  are  no  longer  living  in  a  money  economy,  or  at 
least  living  very  precariously,  for  under  prevailing  policies  and  current  ideas  no 
one  can  say  what  will  happen  to  money  as  we  know  it. 

We  all  sense  that  something  is  happening  to  it,  but  the  bridge  to  the  future, 
over  the  abyss — not  merely  of  financial  bankruptcy,  but  of  human  behavior — has 
not  yet  been  built. 

Economically  and  politically,  the  world  is  in  a  race  between  technology  and 
insolvency.  We  in  America  have  moved  steadily  since  the  last  war  from  a  tech- 
nology of  maufacture  to  one  of  transmutation,  from  an  economy  shaped  by  volun- 
tary competitive  production  to  one  of  compulsory  collective  consumption  shaped  by 
the  power  of  the  state.  — Dr.  Virgil  Jordan 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  social 
mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

THE  PEANUT  HARVESTING  Pic- 
ture, presented  by  engineers  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Research 
Administration,  is  one  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  better  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

The  improvements  include  a  machine 
for  digging,  one  that  will  dig,  shake  and 
windrow  the  vines,  an  adapted  combine 
harvester  for  picking  the  nuts,  and 
highly  efficient  shelters  for  use  on  the 
farm  in  getting  seed  ready  for  the  next 
crop.  The  fact  that  acreage  of  peanuts 
for  harvest  has  doubled  since  1940 — from 
2,000,000  acres  to  almost  4,000,000— in- 
sures wide  interest  in  the  new  devices. 
The  new  diggers  have  already  been  manu- 
factured  in    considerable    numbers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  man-hours 
saved,  say  the  engineers  who  carried  on 
testing  and  improving  work  at  the 
Department's  Tillage  Machinery  Labora- 
tory at  Auburn,  Ala.,  the  new  digger 
made  by  putting  a  blade  attachment  on  a 
cultivator,  the  experimental  digger- 
shakers,  and  the  adapted  combine  deserve 
the  most  attention.  With  these  machines 
labor  for  harvest  can  be  cut  to  one-tenth 
of  the  usual  requirement. 

Ordinarily  small-farm  peanut  growers 
use  one-  and  two-mule  tools,  and  the 
engineers  find  that  with  such  equipment 
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they  spend  40  man-hours  an  acre  in  the 
operations  of  digging,  shaking,  stacking 
and  picking.  With  a  small  number  of 
workers  on  such  farms  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily strung  out  over  a  long  period. 

One  company  in  the  South  has  already 
manufactured  1,200  diggers  of  the  type 
developed  in  part  by  the  Federal  engin- 
eers. These  machines  cut  two  rows  of  the 
vines  loose  from  the  tap  roots.  The  com- 
bine, of  commercial  make,  used  to  pick 
(or  thresh)  the  nuts  from  the  windrow 
of  dried  vines,  is  still  experimental,  but 
engineers  report  promising  results  with 
it.  It  is  a  modified  grain  combine  and 
might  be  called  a  pick-up  picker.  A 
farmer  having  one  of  the  new  diggers 
that  puts  the  vines  in  windrow,  according 
to  the  engineers,  could  shake  off  the  dirt 
by  hand  with  a  fork  or  could  use  a  hay 
tedder. 

Observations  of  the  work  of  the  experi- 
mental digger-shaker  and  the  pick-up 
picker  showed  the  engineers  that  only 
2*4  to  32/2  man-hours  were  required  per 
acre  instead  of  the  40  hours  needed  when 
the  old  methods  are  used. 

The  Tillage  Machinery  Laboratory  has 
developed  a  small  and  a  larger  size  of 
peanut  seed  sheller  for  individual  farms, 
very  simple  ones  with  only  three  moving 
parts.  The  larger  size  weighs  only  165 
pounds,  can  be  operated  with  a  one- 
horsepower    motor    and    will    shell    300 
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pounds  of  peanuts  an  hour,  as  much  as 
a  man  can  do  in  hand-shelling  10  hours 
a  day  for  30  days.  The  percentage  of 
plantable  nuts  is  about  the  same  as 
obtained  through  hand-shelling.  These 
machines  are  already  being  manufac- 
tured. 

Here  is  the  dominant  trend  of  North 
America  today.  Under  the  present  Price 
System,  such  technological  developments 
lead  to  technological  disemployment  and 
decrease  the  purchasing  power,  thus 
creating  the  social  paradox,  'the  more 
we  can  produce,  the  less  we  can  consume.' 
In  the  Technate,  every  technological 
development  will  be  used  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living,  eliminate  toil  and 
shorten  working  hours. 

TECHNOLOGY  IS  AFTER  THE  BOOT- 
black's  job.  A  shoe-shining  machine  that 
will  do  about  everything  the  bootblack 
does  except  take  a  tip  is  scheduled  for 
mass  production  this  summer.  The  nickel- 
a-shoe  coin  gadget  has  separate  sets  of 
motor-driven  brushes  for  black  and  tan 
and  a  lever  for  making  the  selection. 
After  it  applies  the  polishing  wax, 
brushes  travel  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  shoe,  and  a  special  high  speed 
buffer  puts  a  gleaming  shine  on  the  toe. 
All  this  is  done  in  30  seconds  per  shoe. 
For  men's  shoes  only,  the  machine  is 
not  designed  to  handle  the  variety  of 
women's  shoes,  an  almost  negligible 
shortcoming  since  data  indicates  that  less 
than  1%  of  the  shine  business  comes 
from  woman. 

DETAILS  OF  A  NEW  SKY  GIANT 
shaped  like  a  colossal  boomerang  with 
no   fuselage    or  exposed   engine   nacelles 


were  revealed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
United  States  Army  air  forces  on  April 
29. 

The  new  bomber,  known  as  the  XB-35, 
was  designed  and  built  by  Northrop  Air- 
craft, Incorporated,  at  Hawthorne,  Cal., 
at  a  cost  of  $13,000,000.  It  is  expected  to 
fly  in  a  short  time. 

Normal  gross  load  of  the  XB-35  is 
162,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  135,000 
pounds  for  the  B29,  and  it  is  designed  to 
fly  with  an  overload  of  up  to  209,000 
pounds  as  contrasted  with  140,000  for  the 
B29. 

John  K.  Northrop,  president  of  the 
aircraft  company,  said  the  XB-35's  wing 
design  offers  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
'lift'  and  can  carry  one-fourth  more  use- 
ful load,  can  travel  one-fourth  farther 
with  an  identical  fuel  load  and  can  fly 
at  least  one-fifth  faster  than  a  conven- 
tional plane  of  similar  weight  and  horse- 
power. 

It  spans  172  feet  and  has  a  centre  width 
of  37  feet,  six  inches.  Wing  tip  widths  are 
nine  feet  four  inches.  The  four  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Wasp  engines  each  turn  a 
pair  of  counter- rotating  four-bladed  pro- 
pellers at  the  rear  of  the  wing. 

Range  of  the  plane  is  10,000  miles. 
Its  wing  area  is  4,000  square  feet. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  Technocracy 
presented  its  design  for  a  Flying  Wing 
Bomber  to  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Technocracy  Flying  Wing  had  specifica- 
tions similar  to  the  XB-35:  'The  Flying 
Wing  has  no  fuselage;  all  machinery  and 
facilities  are  within  the  aerodynamically 
designed  wing  itself.  The  bomber  will 
have  a  wingspread  of  330  feet,  it  will 
carry  50  tons  of  bombs  for  6,000  miles 
and  return  without  refuelling.  It  will  be 
powered  by  huge  multi-motors  with  eight 
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pusher-type  propellers  —  two  on  each 
shaft.  The  bomber  will  have  a  ceiling  of 
35,000  to  40,000  feet  and  a  speed  of  over 
300  miles  per  hour.' 

HAVING  A  PRECISION  NEVER  YET 
required  by  industry,  an  unusual  type 
of  electrical  micrometer  measures  move- 
ments, or  changes  in  position,  as  small 
as  one-tenth  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch. 
It  can  measure  rapid  changes  in  posi- 
tion only  one  thousandth  as  large  as  the 
thickness  of  the  printing  ink  on  a  news- 
paper, or  about  one  fifty-thousandth  the 
thickness  of  newsprint.  It  is  so  sensitive 
it  can  record  changes  much  smaller  than 
the  wavelength  of  light,  which  is  the 
standard  used  in  calibrating  it. 

AN  'ELECTRONIC  FINGER,'  WHICH 
automatically  controls  the  operation  of 
a  machine  tool,  has  been  announced  by 
Canadian  General  Electric  engineers. 
According  to  the  announcement,  almost 
anything  that  can  be  cut  with  a  motor 
driven  tool  from  a  pattern  or  template 
can  be  produced  accurately  and  com- 
pletely automatically  with  a  machine 
equipped  with  this  versatile  device  which 
literally  has  a  'sense  of  touch.' 

The  vital  part  of  the  'anatomy'  of  this 
human-like  control  device  is  an  'elec- 
tronic finger'  which  feels  its  way  around 
the  angles  and  curves  of  a  pattern  to 
control  the  operation  of  the  cutting 
tool.  This  feeler  or  tracing  stylus  com- 
prises, in  electrical  terms,  two  magnetic 
bridges,  each  consisting  of  two  identical 
magnetic  circuits,  one  pair  mounted  on 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  other  pair. 
The  four  magnetic  poles  are  assembled 
on  a  diaphragm  which  is  fastened  to  the 
stylus,     a    fingerlike    projection     which 
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touches  the  pattern  or  template. 

In  operation,  the  stylus  of  the  tracing 
head   is   moved   against  the  side  of   the 
contour  on  the  pattern  to  be  reproduced. 
The   very   slight  pressure   of   the  feeler 
against  the  template  causes  a  deflection 
of  the  diaphragm  which  in  turn  creates 
a  change  in  voltage  in  the  coils  of  the 
tracing  head.  This  voltage  is  then  carried 
to  the  'brain'  of  the  entire  device,  where 
the  signals  from  the  bridge  circuits  are 
amplified   many   times   and   'mixed'   into 
what  is  called  a  vector  signal — a  signal 
which  is  related  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  on  the  stylus.  This  signal  causes 
the  stylus  to  be  driven  against  the  tem- 
plate and  as  the  deflection  of  the  stylus 
increases  the  vector  signal  is  shifted  by 
a  'bender'  circuit  to  cause  the  stylus  to 
move  along  the  surface  of  the  template 
with    a    uniform    deflection.    The    signal 
from  the  'bender'  circuit  is   sent  into   a 
translator    circuit    which    produces    two 
separate   d.c.  voltages.   Each  voltage  de- 
termines   the   speed    of   one   of   the   two 
feed  motors.   These  voltages   are  so   co- 
ordinated that  the  resultant  speed  of  the 
stylus   around   the   template   is   constant, 
regardless   of   direction.   When   a   change 
in  contour  is  encountered,  one  motor  will 
automatically    slow    down    or    speed    up 
just    the    proper    amount    to    reproduce 
on    the    piece    of   work   in    the    machine 
the    same    contour    encountered    by    the 
stylus    on    the    pattern.    If    a    90    degree 
angle    is    encountered,    the    direction    of 
pressure  on  the  stylus  and  the  direction 
of  motion  is  changed  by  90  degrees  al- 
most   instantaneously.    Either    an    inside 
or  an   outside  angle  can  be  cut  in  this 
manner. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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CANADA'S  housing  shortage  is  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better,  according  to  its  new  housing  czar,  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe. 
He  said  recently  that  housing  needs  for  the  five  years  ending  1950  will 
be  about  400,000  units. 

'In  any  event,  the  need  during  the  next  two  years  will  be  in 
excess  of  our  present  capacity  to  build,'  he  predicted.  'The  shortage 
will  probably  reach  its  most  acute  stage  next  autumn.  It  should  begin 
to  shrink  in  the  spring  of  1947,  but  it  will  not  be  over  until  we  have 
built  about  300,000  new  houses,  which  is  a  very  large  order.' 

Mr.  Howe  explained  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  the 
number  of  housing  units  built  in  the  calendar  year  1945  showed  a 
total  of  44,000.  'Our  target  of  60,000  units  completed  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1947,  and  80,000  in  the  year  ending  March,  1948,  while  in  both 
cases  beyond  anything  that  prospects  of  available  supplies  now  would 
warrant,  will  be  short  of  requirements,  even  if  the  target  can  be 
attained.' 

The  same  situation  exists  in  United  States.  'Housing  is  the 
country's  most  pressing  need,  now  and  for  a  good  way  into  the  future,' 
states  Business  Week. 
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At  least  1.2  million  houses  and  apartment  units  are  required  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  existing  facilities,  according  to  some  authorities 
while  others  place  current  requirements  as  high  as  5  million  units. 
Estimates  of  America's  needs  over  the  next  decade  range  from  10  to 
12.6  million  dwelling  units,  and  even  if  this  program  is  accomplished 
it  is  claimed  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  nation's  housing  facilities 
at  the  end  of  the  period  will  be  obsolete  or  substandard. 

Since  1900,  there  has  been  considerable  fluctuation  in  urban  and 
nonfarm  rural  area  residential  construction.  From  about  204,000 
units  built  in  1900,  the  volume  of  housebuilding  increased  to  a  peak 
of  573,000  units  in  1909,  declined  to  174,000  in  1918,  and  then  rose 
again  to  937,000  units  in  1925,  the  year  of  peak  construction  activity 
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since  1900.  The  low  point  since  1900  was  reached  in  1933  when  only 
93,000  units  were  constructed,  and  it  was  not  until  1939  that  as  many 
as  500,000  units  were  again  built.  In  1941,  volume  exceeded  700,000 
units,  but  activity  over  the  ten-year  period  preceding  World  War  II 
was  at  a  low  level. 

Since  1940,  approximately  1.9  million  new  dwelling  units  have 
been  erected  in  1104  major  localities.   More  than  half  of  these  were 
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intended  to  be  permanent.  About  800,000  were  provided  by  the 
Government,  mostly  under  the  Lanham  Act,  which  provided  $1.3 
billion  to  build  houses  for  the  families  of  military  personnel  and 
civilian  workers  on  naval  and  military  reservations  or  in  war  plants. 
Among  these  were  about  165,000  dormitory  units,  72,000  emergency 
housing  units  such  as  trailers,  and  60,000  conversions  adding  space  to 
existing  buildings.  Of  those  publicly  financed,  about  470,000  were  not 
intended  to  be  permanent  and  will  be  demolished  within  the  next 
two  years  unless  they  are  urgently  needed  in  specific  communities. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  recently  estimated  that  39%  of 
the  city  housing  in  United  States  is  below  minimum  health  and  safety 
requirements.  Structural  conditions  in  more  than  half  of  this  sub- 
standard housing  are  termed  a  menace  to  health  and  safety.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  substandard  housing  is  reported  to  be  without 
a  private  bath  and  almost  two-thirds  is  said  to  have  dangerous  or 
inadequate  heating  and  almost  half  inadequate  daylight  or  ventilation. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  estimates  that  more 
than  16  million  dwelling  units  would  be  required  within  the  next  ten 
years  to  replace  all  substandard  units. 

According  to  the  1940  census,  the  latest  comprehensive  figures 
available,  about  46%,  or  almost  one-half,  of  the  then  existing  37 
million  dwelling  units  were  in  immediate  need  of  major  repairs  or 
lacking  in  adequate  sanitary  facilities. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  times  of  depression  lead  to  doubling  up  of 
families  and  that  people  then  tend  to  rent  rather  than  buy  homes, 
while  vacancies  and  foreclosures  increase  and  demolitions  are 
retarded.  In  the  period  1930-39,  demolitions  were  estimated  to  total 
only  400,000  units,  or  an  average  of  about  40,000  annually.  With  so 
few  houses  being  torn  down,  and  relatively  few  being  built,  the  quality 
of  existing  houses  deteriorated  steadily  during  the  decade  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

Old  houses  always  comprise  the  chief  part  of  the  housing  supply, 
but  the  proportion  of  houses  more  than  ten  years  old  compared  with 
the  total  supply  in  United  States  is  probably  greater  today  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  Moreover,  repairs  to  these  houses  were  not 
made  during  the  war  at  the  normal  rate. 
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The  war  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  repairs  to  existing 
houses  and  the  building  of  new  ones.  In  April,  1942,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  issued  a  conservation  order  which  drastically  curtailed 
civilian  building.  Except  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
housing  units  to  accommodate  war  workers,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  residential  construction  since. 

In  the  war  period,  more  than  15  million  people  moved  out  of  the 
area  in  which  they  were  living.  Most  of  them  were  drawn  to  urban 
centres  which  soon  became  overcrowded  from  these  population  shifts. 
As  a  result  almost  every  centre  of  war  activity  suffered  a  severe 
housing  shortage. 

Now  that  many  war  workers  are  returning  to  their  former  homes, 
some  relief  in  the  housing  shortage  might  normally  be  expected. 
However,  some  of  the  war  workers  desire  better  homes  than  they 
had  before.  Other  families  who  had  been  living  together  during  the 
depression   and  war   years  now   are   seeking  homes   of   their   own. 

From  1938  through  1941  there  were  about  6,000,000  marriages 
with  a  net  gain  of  2,275,000  in  new  households.  During  the  war  years 
from  1942  through  1945,  there  were  6,500,000  marriages  including 
those  of  1,500,000  servicemen,  with  a  net  gain  in  new  households  of 
1,500,000.  This  has  resulted  in  an  indicated  backlog  of  775,000  new 
households  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  rate  and  further,  because  of 
higher  war  incomes,  many  families  could  now  afford  to  set  up  new 
households  if  houses  were  available. 

Prefabricating  processes  are  among  the  promising  recent  develop- 
ments in  housing,  but  relief  from  this  source  on  any  large  scale  may 
be  several  years  away.  Six  years  ago  only  about  a  dozen  firms  were 
regularly  producing  and  marketing  prefabricated  houses,  and  only 
about  10,000  houses  of  this  type  were  produced  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1930's.  In  January,  1942,  the  Federal  Works  Agency  listed  more 
than  eighty  important  prefabricating  firms.  While  many  of  these  are 
expected  to  be  only  temporarily  engaged  in  this  type  of  production, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the  war 
indicates  that  prefabrication  is  here  to  stay.  The  Federal  Works 
Agency  estimates  that  between  July  1,  1940,  and  January  1,  1942, 
more  than  14,500  units  were  produced  by  factory  prefabricators.   A 
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recent  survey  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
indicates  that  approximately  100  prefabricating  firms  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  near  future.  One  authority  estimated  that  37  pre- 
fabricators  would  build  about  130,000  houses  in  1946  and  that  a  total 
of  250,000  would  be  produced  annually  beginning  in  1947. 

The  two  construction  developments  which  have  received  the 
most  publicity  recently  are  those  employed  by  R.  Buckminster  Fuller 
and  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc. 

Fuller,  operating  in  the  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
plant,  claims  to  be  first  in  mass  housing  production  in  history.  Fabri- 
cated in  sections  like  segments  of  an  orange,  the  'makings'  of  an 
aluminum  dwelling  can  be  packed  into  a  metal  tube  16  ft.  long  and 
4V2  ft.  in  diameter,  delivered  anywhere  in  United  States,  and  assembl- 
ed in  a  few  days. 

Assembled,  the  house  becomes  a  round  aluminum  structure,  36 
ft.  in  diameter,  anchored  three  feet  above  ground  by  a  centre  mast. 
It  is  divided  into  four  wedge-shaped  rooms  (living  room  with  an  area 
of  338  sq.  ft.),  with  ancillary  bathroom  cupboards  and  garbage  dis- 
posal unit.  The  bathroom,  stamped  from  four  pieces  of  sheet  metal, 
provides,  within  25  sq.  ft.,  shower  and  full-size  tub,  basin  and  toilet. 

Advantages  claimed  by  Fuller  for  his  structures  include  cost 
curtailment,  due  to  mass  production;  standardization  of  design,  facili- 
tating repairs  or  replacements;  compactness;  freedom  from  rodents 
and  other  vermin,  due  to  the  elevation  above  the  ground;  freedom 
from  extremes  of  temperature,  and  from  danger  of  fire  or  accident. 

The  kitchen  is  a  housewife's  dream,  having  besides  other  facili- 
ties an  electric  dishwasher,  a  washing  machine  and  dryer  and  other 
labor-saving  equipment.  Each  dwelling  is  air-conditioned  and  has 
a  heating  system  that  is  supposed  to  cut  heating  costs  by  three- 
fourths.    A  deep-freeze  unit  is  another  attraction. 

Tests  have  proved,  says  Fuller,  that  the  house  can  withstand  an 
180  m.p.h.  hurricane.  Fuller  claims  also  to  have  practically  overcome 
the  weight  problem,  biggest  transportation  handicap  to  prefab  hous- 
es. His  metal  structure  weighs  four  tons — only  3%  the  weight  of 
'an  ordinary  house/  he  maintains. 
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By  the  end  of  1947,  Beech  Aircraft  expects  to  have  50,000  homes 
turned  out  and  erected  all  over  the  nation. 

A  very  different  proposition,  stressing  area  production,  is  the 
house-building  machine  which  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc.,  of  Texas, 
operates  as  its  answer  to  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Tournalayer  machine  casts  monolithically  a  reinforced  con- 
crete house  including  the  roof  with  eaves,  all  outside  walls,  and  a 
lengthwise  centred  partition  wall.  As  initially  released  from  the 
steel  forms,  the  house  is  32%  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high. 
All  walls  are  five  inches  thick,  the  roof  being  eight  inches  thick  at 
the  outside,  sloping  inwardly  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  section.  The 
outside  wall  flares  out  at  the  bottom  to  12  inches  for  foundation  and 
bearing  area. 

Essentially,  the  Tournalayer  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  base  upon 
which  are  mounted  two  inner  molds;  an  outer  form;  a  prime-mover 
and  a  wagon  unit. 

The  outside  form  is  open  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  is  suspended 
between  the  'U'  arms  of  the  wagon.  The  wagon  consists  of  a  huge 
electrically  steerable  Tournapull  (rubber-tired  Le  Tourneau  tractor) 
with  trailer  attached.  The  trailer  consists  of  a  large  torsional  cross 
beam  with  lengthwise  shafts  straddling  the  house  with  a  wheel  under 
the  rear  end  of  each  shaft.  Three  electric  hoists  are  mounted  on 
the  wagon  unit;  one  is  mounted  toward  the  rear  of  the  side  of  each 
shaft  and  one  is  mounted  in  front  at  the  middle  of  the  large  cross 
beam  forming  a  three  point  suspension  for  independent  levelling 
of  the  house.  There  is  also  a  main  hoist  which  raises  the  house 
bodily  from  all  three  points  at  once. 

The  suspension  cables  are  fastened  to  the  outside  form  in  three 
places  only.  To  release  the  wagon  from  the  form  and  connect  it  to 
another  form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  three  pins.  The  entire  form, 
including  the  inside,  outside  and  base,  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
electric  hoist  and  driven  to  a  new  site  without  dismantling  the  unit, 
providing  there  is  ground  35  ft.  wide  to  travel  on  and  a  flat  base  of 
ground  to  set  it  on.  Pouring  of  concrete  could  begin  the  instant  the 
unit  arrives. 

The  entire  machine  is  built  of  bolted  sections  which  can  be 
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knocked  down  for  shipment,  and  a  special  self -aligning  type  of  bolt 
makes  assembly  rapid.  However,  a  crane  is  necessary  to  set  up  the 
Tournalayer.  The  base  sections  are  bolted  together  and  the  inside 
forms  are  mounted  on  the  base.  The  outside  form  consists  merely  of 
four  reinforced  steel  walls,  hinged  together  at  the  four  corners  with 
an  eccentric  expansion  hinge.  These  hinges  can  be  expanded  to 
release  the  outside  steel  walls  from  the  concrete.  The  outside  form 
is  assembled  either  on  or  off  the  inside  form  and  then  picked  up  by 
the  straddle  wheeled  wagon. 

The  window  and  door  frames  are  made  of  wood,  steel,  aluminum 
or  'what  have  you/  and  are  five  inches  thick.  They  may  be  fastened 
to  the  inside  frame  wherever  desired.  The  position  of  the  window 
and  door  frames  may  be  changed  simply  by  drilling  additional  holes 
in  the  form  for  bolts  to  hold  them.  The  conduit,  previously  bent  to 
shape  and  complete  with  outlet  boxes,  is  also  attached  to  the  inside 
form,  and  the  steel  reinforcing  is  simply  set  into  place.  Then  the 
outside  form  is  hoisted,  backed  over  the  inside  form,  lowered  and 
latched  in  place. 

A  light-weight  insulating  type  of  concrete  is  then  poured  into 
the  opening  which  is  24%  ft.  by  33%  ft.  This  is  the  outside  dimension 
over  the  eaves.  Care  must  be  taken  to  vibrate  the  material  under 
the  door  and  window  frames.  To  finish,  a  strike  is  used,  leaving  the 
flat  roof  sloping  to  the  centre  sump,  which  has  a  single  drain  buried 
in  the  concrete  to  carry  the  rain  water  to  the  side  of  the  roof.  It  is 
contemplated  that  with  high  early  strength  cement  and  warm  weather 
or  applied  heat,  the  cement  can  be  adequately  set  in  24  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  set,  the  inside  form  is 
contracted  by  means  of  levers  to  relieve  it  from  the  concrete.  The 
concrete  house  is  still  in  contact  with  the  outside  form  and  hanging 
in  it.  The  outside  form,  embracing  the  house,  is  hoisted  by  the  main 
electric  motor  to  a  position  over  the  inside  form  which  remains  in 
place,  driven  to  a  prearranged  site  by  the  flexible  four  wheel  rubber 
tired  wagon,  and  lowered  to  the  ground  where  a  minor  excavation 
has  been  made  for  the  foundation  walls,  normally  about  fifteen  inches 
deep.  The  outside  form  is  then  expanded,  raised  over  the  standing 
concrete  house  and  driven  back  to  repeat  the  operation.    Floors  are 
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then  installed  of  wood  or  concrete  about  two  feet  above  the  base. 

"Bungalow  Biddy/  as  the  Tournalayer  is  familiarly  known,  will 
build  24  houses  a  month. 

For  years,  housing  men  have  dreamed  of  putting  all  the  'machin- 
ery' of  a  house  in  one  factory-built  piece — all  the  equipment  needed 
for  the  bath,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and  the  heating  plant.  If  all 
the  equipment  could  be  built  and  installed  in  one  piece,  preferably  on 
an  assembly  line,  one  of  the  biggest  barriers  to  building  a  modern 


home  at  low  cost  would  be  overcome.  At  Leaside,  Ontario,  and 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  dream  has  become  a  reality — one  well- 
knit  assembly  on  a  steel  base-plate. 

The  factory  built  unit  is  about  the  size  of  a  couple  of  automobiles 
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side  by  side.  Anchored  on  the  one  base-plate  are  (1)  at  the  centre, 
an  oil  burning  warm  air  furnace  with  automatic  controls,  also  a  com- 
plete piping  system  for  the  house,  a  hot  water  tank  and  electric  service 
intake.  The  main  switch  and  fuse-box  is  also  at  the  centre.  (2) 
flanking  the  core  on  one  side,  a  modern  electrical  kitchen  assembly 
with  refrigerator,  range,  sink,  cabinets,  clock  and  fluorescent  light- 
ing over  work  areas;  (3)  on  another  working  side,  laundry  tubs, 
electric  washer,  more  cupboards;  (4)  on  the  bathroom  side,  standard 
plumbing  fixtures  comprising  built-in  bath  with  shower,  basin  and 
toilet,  more  fluorescent  lighting,  shelves,  cupboards  and  mirrors. 

Technocracy  has  been  advocating  the  mass-production  of  hous- 
ing for  the  past  ten  years.  The  Technocracy  Study  Course  stated  in 
1936: 

'If  housing  is  to  be  adequate  for  150,000,000  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  physical  (energy)  cost  of  Lousing  is  to  be  kept  at  a  min- 
imum, there  is  necessitated  a  complete  revision  of  design,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  in  the  whole  field  of  housing.  It  requires  that 
the  construction  of  housing  be  kept  at  a  minimum  cost,  that  the  life 
of  each  house  be  a  maximum,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  each 
house,  including  heating  and  lighting,  be  a  minimum.  It  requires, 
furthermore,  that  the  materials  used  be  those  of  which  there  is  an 
ample  supply  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  approximately 
50,000,000  dwellings.  This  immediately  rules  out  the  whole  array  of 
'modern'  designs  of  metal  houses,  where  the  metal  involved  is  chrom- 
ium and  other  similar  rare  metals  which  are  indispensable  as  alloys 
of  steel  and  other  metals  for  industrial  uses. 

'The  requirements  of  low  cost  construction  would  necessitate 
that  the  housing  be  of  factory  fabricated  types,  where  the  individual 
units  can  be  turned  out  on  a  quantity  production  schedule  ready  for 
assembly,  just  as  automobiles  are  now  turned  out  by  automobile 
factories.  There  would  be  a  limited  number  of  models,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  locality  in  which  they  were  to  be  used,  their  size 
and  the  climate.  Any  of  these  different  models,  however,  could  be 
assembled  from  the  same  units — wall  units,  doors,  windows,  bath- 
room, kitchen  equipment — as  any  other  model;  the  difference  being 
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that  these  standard  units  are  merely  assembled  in  different  combina- 
tions. 

Instead  of  thousands  of  separate  individual  architects  design- 
ing houses,  there  would  be  only  a  few  basic  designs,  and  these  designs 
would  be  made  by  the  best  technical  brains  that  could  be  had  for 
the  purpose.  The  building  would  be  designed  for  use,  for  long  life, 
and  for  minimum  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  .  .  .' 

Today,  technological  advancements  in  housing  are  still  being 
blocked  by  the  vested  interests  of  the  Price  System.  An  illustration 
of  what  the  prefabricated  industry  faces  is  offered  by  the  situation 
in  Denver,  where  home-seekers  can  look  at  a  sample  sheet-steel 
home  but  may  not  erect  one  in  the  city.  It  has  been  rejected  by 
Denver's  Board  of  Examiners  and  Appeals  despite  the  assertion  of 
the  maker — Convertible  Homes,  Inc. — that  the  house  was  engineered 
to  comply  strictly  with  local  building  codes.  The  board  merely  re- 
ported that  the  house  doesn't  meet  city  standards.  The  four-room 
unit  has  been  approved  elsewhere  in  Colorado.  'Aware  of  the  prob- 
able recurrence  of  such  situations/  says  Business  Week,  'prefab  mak- 
ers are  rolling  up  their  sleeves  for  an  expected  battle  with  old-line 
contractors  and  unions.  Typical  of  prefab  trouble  is  the  case  of  a 
New  York  suburbanite  who  had  local  building  codes  changed  on 
him  overnight.  He  awoke  to  find  his  lot  "undersized"  and  the 
sheathing  of  a  prefab — bought  in  a  department  store — declared  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  too  thin/ 

The  New  Republic,  U.S.  weekly  publication,  has  stated:  "The 
nation  faces  the  most  serious  housing  crisis  in  its  history.  It  needs 
at  least  three  million  homes  for  veterans  at  once,  and  12  million  in 
the  next  ten  years.  Not  only  are  18  million  people  living  doubled 
up,  but  the  whole  country  has  been  practically  immobilized  by  lack 
of  dwellings.' 

The  Financial  Post  of  Toronto  recently  remarked  that  'looked  at 
from  any  angle  government  attempts  so  far  to  solve  the  housing  crisis 
have  fallen  tragically  short  of  the  mark.' 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  commented  editorially:  'During  the  war 
Canada  turned  out  all  sorts  of  munitions  and  supplies  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude.     If  we  were  able  to  do  that  in  war,  find  materials  for 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  guns  and  shells  and  all  sorts  of  other  equip- 
ment, why  should  it  be  beyond  our  capacity  to  get  materials  for 
houses?  Is  the  trouble  in  lack  of  a  plan,  or  in  lack  of  imagination  and 
energy — or  in  lack  of  government  comprehension  of  what  the  housing 
shortage  involves.' 

The  citizens  of  Canada  and  United  States  must  demand  that 
their  governments  install  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Material  and  Money  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None,  so  that  technology  can  be  given  free  rein  to  fulfill  their  hous- 
ing needs. 
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THE  magnesium  industry  in  this  country  (U.S.)  is  now  firmly 
established.  Magnesium  metal  has  achieved  recognition  as  the 
lightest  structural  metal  and  its  use  is  indicated  wherever  the  reduc- 
tion of  weight  is  important.  Moreover,  metallic  magnesium  products 
have  demonstrated  good  surface  stability  in  many  corrosive  environ- 
ments. The  large-scale  use  of  magnesium  in  the  war-production  pro- 
gram evidenced  its  wide  range  of  engineering  applications. 

Our  magnesium  industry  is  about  30  years  old.  Production  of 
magnesium  metal  began  just  before  the  First  World  War  and  at 
that  time  was  used  solely  for  flares,  star  shells,  tracer  bullets,  flash- 
light ribbon  and  powders  and  incendiary  compositions.  When  the 
military  demands  of  the  war  ceased,  magnesium  production  dropped 
greatly.  The  total  production  in  1918  was  284,000  pounds,  which 
was  sold  at  $1.81  a  pound.  In  1921,  production  had  dwindled  to  48,000 
pounds  while  improved  methods  of  processing  helped  reduce  the 
price  to  $1.30  a  pound.  In  1939,  production  was  more  than  10  million 
pounds,  which  sold  for  27  cents  a  pound.  In  1944,  production  reached 
a  peak  of  nearly  400  million  pounds,  which  sold  at  20.5  cents  a  pound 
— a  drop  caused  by  the  extensive  improvements  in  production  facili- 
ties. 

The  military  demands  of  World  War  II  came  just  at  the  time 
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when  markets  for  metallic  magnesium  were  expanding  in  the  fields 
of  lighter-weight  portable  machine  tools  and  streamlined  light- 
weight vehicles  for  modern  high-speed  transportation.  Though  mag- 
nesium's wartime  uses  were  all  vital,  its  preeminence  was  in  the  manu- 
facture of  military  airplanes  and  aircraft  engines,  where  reduction 
of  weight  had  to  be  achieved  without  sacrifice  of  strength. 

Magnesium  alloys  were  developed  for  engineering  because  they 
had  the  advantage  of  extreme  lightness  combined  with  strength  and 
toughness.  These  alloys  machine  better  and  faster  than  any  other 
metal  and  have  shown  stability  and  resistance  to  atmospheric  ex- 
posure and  weathering  a  wide  variety  of  applications  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  huge  aircraft-production  program  could  not  have  succeeded 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  magnesium.  Therefore  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  financed  the  design  and  construction  of  a  number 
of  plants  using  various  processes  for  extracting  the  metal  from  its 
ores.    Today,  our  production  capacity  is  586  million  pounds  per  year. 

Magnesium  is  the  third  most  abundant  element  in  nature,  but 
it  never  occurs  in  a  free  state.  Some  of  the  most  important  magnes- 
ium-containing compounds  used  as  raw  materials  for  extraction  pur- 
poses are  magnesite  (magnesium  carbonate),  dolomite  (a  mixture  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates)  and  sea  water,  which  contains 
magnesium  as  a  chloride  to  the  extent  of  about  70  ounces  per  100 
gallons  of  water.  Certain  brine  deposits,  such  as  those  found  in 
Michigan,  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  magnesium.  Carnallite, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  magnesium  and  potassium  chlorides,  was  the 
source  of  magnesium  produced  in  Germany.  In  the  United  States, 
magnesite,  sea  water  and  dolomite  are  the  leading  sources. 

There  are  several  methods  of  producing  magnesium  from  its 
ores,  one  of  the  most  successful  being  the  electrolytic  process.  In 
this  process  the  ore  is  treated  so  that  the  end  product  will  be  magnes- 
ium chloride.  The  magnesium  chloride  is  placed  in  an  electrolytic 
cell  and  broken  down  to  magnesium  and  chlorine.  The  ferro-silicon 
method  has  also  been  successful.  This  is  a  high-temperature  reduc- 
tion process  capable  of  yielding  extremely  high-purity  magnesium. 
Others  include  the  carbothermic  reduction  process. 
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According  to  the  specifications  set  by  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  magnesium  ingots  should  have  a  purity  of  not 
less  than  99.8%.  This  figure  has  been  consistently  bettered  by  mag- 
nesium producers  in  this  country.  New  procedures  will  undoubtedly 
help  produce  metal  of  over  99.9%  purity.  This  question  of  purity  is 
important  because  the  metal's  behavior  in  corrosive  environments 
depends  on  the  amount  of  contaminants  it  contains.  The  purer  it 
is,  the  more  stable  its  performance.  Corrodibility  was  one  of  the 
advantages  charged  against  the  use  of  the  early  magnesium  alloys. 
It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  certain  impurities  and  alloying 
metals  in  magnesium  alloys  determined  to  some  extent  the  corrosion 
characteristics  of  these  alloys.  As  a  result,  considerable  research 
has  been  done  on  means  of  improving  the  corrosion-resistant  proper- 
ties of  magnesium  alloys,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Today,  these  alloys  are  giving  good  service  not  only  in  inland  atmos- 
pheres but  on  carrier-based  aircraft,  on  seaplanes  and  under  other 
coiTosive  conditions. 

Magnesium  can  be  fabricated  by  all  the  known  methods.  It 
can  be  forged,  rolled,  formed  and  extruded.  From  the  standpoint 
of  machinability,  it  surpasses  all  metals.  The  only  limitation  to  the 
speed  with  which  magnesium  may  be  machined  is  the  speed  of  the 
machine  itself.  The  metal  can  be  joined  in  a  number  of  ways.  These 
include  torch-welding,  arc-welding,  riveting,  screw-fastening  and 
cycle-welding.  The  cycle-weld  process  is  one  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  search  for  an  adhesive  that  can  be  used  to  secure  metal 
to  metal.  It  is  not  a  weld,  because  there  is  no  chemical  combination 
between  the  metals  and  the  adherent  used.  The  process  consists  of  a 
chemical-cleaning  step  followed  by  application  of  the  adherent  and 
baking  to  cure  the  film  formed  by  the  adherent.  The  two  surfaces 
to  be  joined  are  then  coated  with  another  cement,  brought  together, 
and  heat  and  pressure  applied  simultaneously  to  cause  the  films  to 
unite  and  become  firmly  set. 

The  incendiary  risks  of  magnesium  have  been  widely  publicized 
during  the  war,  but  the  fire  hazard,  which  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  the  industry  has  had  to  overcome,  need  not  be  a  hazard 
at  all.    Magnesium  will  not  burn  unless  it  is  in  a  molten  state.    The 
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melting  temperature  is  1,204  deg.  F.  Magnesium  dust  is  pyrophoric, 
that  is,  it  ignites  spontaneously  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
However,  knowing  the  potential  hazard  and  taking  the  simple  pre- 
cautions which  an  individual  ordinarily  takes  to  prevent  fire  of  any 
kind,  it  is  possible  to  produce,  cast,  fabricate,  machine  and  use  mag- 
nesium without  danger. 

On  an  equal-volume  basis,  magnesium  is  only  one-fifth  the  weight 
of  steel  and  only  two-thirds  the  weight  of  aluminum.  This  feature 
is  significant  because:  (1)  More  pay  load  can  be  carried  in  the  field 
of  transportation;  (2)  Power  is  saved  and  the  efficiency  of  machines 
containing  high-speed  reciprocating  parts  is  increased;  (3)  Human 
fatigue  in  the  use  of  tools,  household  appliances,  office  equipment  or 
any  manually  operated  equipment  is  reduced;  (4)  Weight  is  saved 
wherever  it  is  an  important  factor. 

Some  of  the  commercial  applications  of  magnesium  metal  are: 
(1)  In  aircraft:  for  engine  parts,  landing  wheels,  structural  air-frame 
parts;  (2)  In  ground  transportation:  for  engines,  bodies  and  wheels 
of  buses  and  trucks;  (3)  In  the  field  of  rapidly  moving  machinery  in- 
volving quick  starting  and  stopping,  or  reciprocating  motion:  for 
parts  of  spinning,  twisting,  weaving  and  knitting  equipment,  and  for 
parts  of  packaging,  printing,  can-making  machines  and  the  like;  (4) 
In  the  field  of  portable  equipment:  for  parts  of  pneumatic  and  electri- 
cal tools,  as  well  as  for  parts  of  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  calcu- 
lators and  addressographs.  Other  non-aircraft  uses  include  various 
items  of  heavy  machinery,  impellers  for  air  compressors,  professional 
motion-picture  machines  and  surveying  instruments.  Magnesium 
alloys  are  used  in  many  smaller  articles,  such  as  cameras,  lens-hold- 
ers, microscope  parts,  field  glasses,  golf-club  heads,  vacuum  cleaners 
and  artificial  limbs.  Magnesium  has  a  number  of  chemical  uses, 
such  as  its  application  as  a  scavanger  and  deoxidizer  in  the  metallurgi- 
cal, electric-light-bulb  and  radio-tube  industries.  Magnesium  shav- 
ings and  coarse  powder  can  be  used  in  the  very  important  Grignard 
reaction  for  the  synthesis  of  organic  chemicals,  such  as  phenyl  ethyl 
alcohol,  butyl  alcohol  and  petroleum.  By  use  of  the  Grignard  re- 
action, it  should  be  possible  to  synthesize  isooctane  used  in  the  100- 
octane  fuels  for  military  aircraft. 
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Magnesium  has  proved  itself  a  strategic  war  material  and  un- 
questionably will  be  one  of  the  most  important  peacetime  materials. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  for  the  optimism  of  the  technicians 
in  the  industry.  An  outstanding  example  of  their  faith  in  magnes- 
ium's future  is  the  extensive  advertising  program  undertaken  by  one 
of  the  operators,  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  to  $750,000. 

Further  evidence  that  the  industry  is  firmly  established  in  this 
country  is  the  newly  organized  Magnesium  Association.  Its  activity 
reflects  the  strength  of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  optimism  of  its 
members.  — John  Alico  in  New  Republic 


Ono&ntton  crnci  the  tya/une* 


THE  War,  I  believe,  has  made  this  Nation  food-conscious  for  the 
first  time  within  our  memories — the  average  American  has  always 
thought  of  this  as  a  land  of  plenty.  It  always  has  been  so  far  as  most 
of  us  are  concerned. 

But  there  was  a  time  in  Colonial  days  when  food  was  the  major 
problem.  The  reason  for  this  was  quite  simple — crops  such  as  wheat 
and  corn  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  human  labor  working 
with  such  simple  tools  as  were  available.  The  greater  part  of  the 
equipment  was  made  by  the  local  blacksmith.  With  these  primitive 
farming  tools  it  took  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  inhabitants  to  just 
supply  food.     Only  a  little  was  left  over  to  sell  the  village  people. 

In  the  production  of  grain  at  that  time,  the  greatest  problem  was 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop) — cutting  it  with  a  sickle  or  cradle,  binding, 
shocking,  and  threshing  it.  Down  in  Virginia  in  the  early  1800's  lived 
the  McCormick  family.  The  father,  Robert  McCormick  was  an  in- 
genious inventor  as  well  as  farmer  and  had  made  several  attempts  to 
invent  a  mechanical  reaper. 

For  15  years,  starting  in  1816,  he  built  various  types  of  reapers 
that  were  unsuccessful.  His  eldest  son,  Cyrus;  learned  much  from 
his  father's  failures  and  in  1831  decided  to  try  out  a  new  idea  of  his 
own.    Between  May  and  June  of  that  year  he  incorporated  his  ideas 
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in  a  trial  machine  and  in  July  successfully  demonstrated  it  near 
Steele's  Tavern,  Virginia.  Cyrus  McCormick's  invention  later  solved 
the  harvesting  problem  and  released  many  people  for  the  development 
of  the  great  West, 

But  other  problems  came  to  the  front.  The  prairie  ground  could 
not  be  plowed  with  the  existing  wooden  or  cast  iron  plows.  This  was 
solved  by  John  Lane,  a  blacksmith  who  in  1833  turned  out  a  steel 
plow  and  John  Deere  and  William  Parlin  about  the  same  time  built 
steel-faced  mouldboards  for  prairie  ground.  But  now  that  plowing 
difficulties  had  been  overcome  the  threshing  of  the  grain  held  up  pro- 
gress and  in  1834  Hiram  Pitts  built  our  first  mechanical  thresher. 
Man's  inventive  genius  had  relieved  the  farmer  of  his  centuries  old 
burden  and  freed  thousands  to  engage  in  other  pursuits — to  travel, 
to  build  new  cities,  railroads,  and  ultimately  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  marked  the  arrival  of  a  new  type 
of  power — the  gasoline  engine.  It  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse 
on  roads  and  farms.  Starting  about  1900  Hart  and  Parr  were  among 
the  first  to  use  this  engine  to  do  farm  work.  Ten  years  later  250,000 
tractors  were  in  use  by  American  farmers  and  today  there  are  about 
one  and  three-quarter  million  in  operation!  The  automobile,  the 
truck  and  the  tractor  have  done  much  to  help  the  farmer  in  supplying 
the  world  with  food  and  freeing  men  for  other  work. 

The  effort  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  has  been  reduced 

to  less  than  4%  of  what  it  was  100  years  ago  and  our  wheat  crop  now 

is  about  a  billion  bushels  a  year.     But  wheat  is  only  one  of  many 

crops — for  example,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco  and  others.     All  this  goes 

along  with  livestock,  the  dairies'  products  and  poultry  which  are  now 

produced  in  fabulous  quantities  as  compared  to  the  last  century  or 

even  25  years  ago. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  condensed  from  a  radio  talk  by  Charles  F.  Kettering, 
vice-president  and  research  director  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 


-jr  A  CENTURY  AGO  one  man  could  take  care  of  about  five  acres  of  corn;  now 
he  can  handle  a  hundred  acres.  In  1909,  it  required  12.7  man-hours  to  grow  an  acre 
of  wheat;  by  1935  this  had  been  halved,  and  today  it's  down  to  3.3  man-hours. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

SLOT  MACHINE  FOOD  STORES  MAY 
revolutionize  marketing.  Upon  entering, 
the  housewife  gets  a  key  with  a  roll  of 
paper.  She  selects  the  slots  of  foods  she 
wants,  inserts  the  key  and  paper  in  each 
one,  presses  the  button  and  her  purchases 
are  recorded.  Her  shopping  finished,  she 
takes  the  key  to  the  cashier,  who  flips  it 
into  an  electrical  translator  that  decodes 
the  keyed  purchases,  starts  four  convey- 
or belts  bringing  the  order  up  front  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  items  every  four 
seconds.  The  items  arrive,  are  assembled, 
totalled  and  ready  for  quick  packaging. 
Two  of  these  stores  are  ready  to  go  into 
operation  in  a  few  weeks. 

ARRANGING  A  THREAD-GRINDING 
machine  so  that  the  diamond  dressers 
automatically  true  up  the  wheel  at  pre- 
determined cycles,  then  stepping  up  the 
spindle  speed  to  15,000  revolutions  per 
minute  has  enabled  the  DeSoto  Division 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  to  cut  in  8 
minutes  threads  which  formerly  required 
32   minutes. 

AN  ELECTRIC  STARTING  MOTOR 
rated  at  10  horsepower  and  weighing 
only  31  pounds  has  been  developed  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
to  start  jet-propulsion  gas  turbines  for 
aviation  use.  The  starter  brings  the  com- 
pressor and  turbine  rotor  from  a  stand- 
still to  a  speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute  in  approximately  fifteen  seconds. 
The  10  horsepower  rating  is  obtained 
at  6000  revolutions  per  minute,  using  a 
4  to  1  gear  ration,  on  a  30-second  basis. 
A  peak  output  of  18  horsepower  is  de- 
veloped. 


Power  for  the  starter  is  obtained  from 
the  2-volt  batteries  of  the  airplane.  To 
obtain  maximum  power  with  the  least 
drain  on  the  battery,  the  motor  was  de- 
signed with  impedance  to  match  that  of 
the  battery  and  circuit.  The  commuta- 
tion problem  caused  by  an  in-rush  cur- 
rent of  approximately  1800  amperes  was 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  special  grade 
of  halide-treated  brush.  A  multiple- 
plate  friction  clutch  permits  rapid  start- 
ing with  safety. 

A  NEW  SUPER-ROASTER,  OPERAT- 
ed  by  electronics,  which  cooks  every- 
thing from  green  coffee  beans  to  a  leg 
of  lamb,  was  demonstrated  by  its  in- 
ventor in  New  York  and  had  the  eyes 
of  spectators  popping.  August  S.  Torres, 
who  invented  the  gadget,  proved  its  in- 
credible speed  when  he  roasted  green 
coffee  in  one  and  three-fourths  minutes — 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  time  required 
by  the  present  method. 

'METALITE,'     A      FEATHERWEIGHT 

material  possessing  high  strength  and  a 
mirror-like  exterior,  has  recently  been 
announced  by  the  Chance  Vought  Air- 
craft Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp- 
oration, Stratford,  Conn.  This  new  struc- 
tural material  consists  of  thin  sheets  of 
high  strength  aluminum  alloy,  separated 
by  a  thick,  low-density  core  of  balsa 
wood  and  bonded  firmly  together  to 
form  a  single  light,  rigid  unit.  The  grain 
direction  of  the  balsa  core  is  set  per- 
pendicular to  the  metal  faces.  A  core 
material  of  greater  density  than  balsa 
can  be  used  in  spots  where  increased 
strength  is  desired.  The  core  is  relative- 
ly thick  in  comparison  to  the  metal 
plates. 
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Metalite  is  constructed  by  bonding  the 
core  and  metal  sheets  together  under 
moderate  heat  and  pressure,  all  the  bonds 
being  ordinarily  made  in  one  operation. 
The  bonding  is  done  with  the  parts  or 
assembly  in  a  mold  of  the  desired  shape. 
For  flat  work,  the  parts  are  normally  put 
together  on  a  bench  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly placed  in  a  mold  afterward.  For 
curved  work,  both  single  and  double, 
several  different  forming  methods  can 
be  used.  When  only  gentle  curves  are 
required,  the  work  can  be  assembled  flat 
on  a  bench  and  the  entire  assembly 
placed  in  a  mold  and  forced  into  the  de- 
sired shape  by  the  application  of  pressure. 

Because  of  the  thickness  provided  by 
the  light  core,  the  bending  stiffness  of 
a  completed  Metalite  panel  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  simple  sheet  of 
metal  of  the  same  weight.  The  hard 
metal  faces  of  the  product  cannot  be 
easily  damaged,  and  panels  can  be  walk- 
ed on  without  injury  to  the  material. 
Applications  in  many  industries  are  indi- 
cated. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  ALLOY 
steel  said  to  combine  for  the  first  time 
the  high  strength  and  corrosion  resist- 
ance of  standard  stainless  steels,  with 
ability  to  take  heat  treament  without 
diminishing  its  malleable  properties, 
was  announced  by  J.  L.  Perry,  president 
of  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corp.,  sub- 
sidiary of  United  States  Steel.  Available 
in  strip,  sheet,  wire  and  tube  form,  the 
new  steel,  called  'Stainless  W,'  is  expected 
to  find  wide  application  in  wrought  and 
cast  forms  in  the  machinery  field,  he 
said. 

Of    the    chemical    ingredients    of    the 


new  composition,  titanium  is  said  to 
give  it  its  prime  distinction.  In  addition 
to  titanium,  for  which  columbium  may 
be  substituted  at  will  to  produce  pre- 
cipitation hardening,  Stainless  W  con- 
tains carbon,  nitrogen,  manganese,  sili- 
con, nickel,  chromium  and  aluminum 
as  well  as  iron. 

SILASTIC,    A    SYNTHETIC    RUBBER 

from  sand,  is  an  elastic  form  of  silicone 
which  remains  flexible  at  the  sub-zero 
temperatures  of  the  stratosphere  and 
does  not  lose  its  flexibility  at  elevated 
temperatures  which  melt  or  deteriorate 
rubber  and  most  other  synthetics,  Dr. 
J.  Shatter  L.  Bass,  research  director  of 
Dow  Corning  Corp.,  told  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society. 

COMPACT,  LIGHT-WEIGHT  TRANS- 
formers,  which  were  developed  for  mili- 
tary needs  in  airborne  devices  and 
'walkie-talkie'  sets,  are  now  being  manu- 
factured for  use  in  hearing  aids,  vest- 
pocket  radios  and  other  consumer  items 
by  the  United  Transformer  Corporation, 
New  York.  Each  transformer  is  %  inch 
high  by  %  inch  wide  by  9/16  inch 
thick,  and  weighs  only  1/3  ounce.  The 
coil  is  wound  of  Former  wire  on  a  mold- 
ed Nylon  bobbin.  Insulation  is  of  cellu- 
lose acetate,  and  the  core  material  is 
Hipermalloy.  The  leads  are  mechanically 
anchored  externally,  and  the  entire  unit 
is  triple-sealed  to  make  it  waterproof. 

THE  NEW,  HIGHLY  MECHANIZED 
Canadian  General  Electric  plant  at  Bar- 
rie,  Ontario,  is  now  in  production  on 
small  appliances  at  a  rate  higher  than 
maximum  pre-war  output. 
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Electric  irons,  toasters,  kettles,  heat- 
ing pads  and  air  heaters  are  being  pro- 
duced at  present.  Blankets,  mixers,  cof- 
fee makers  and  other  items  will  be  add- 
ed within  the  next  few  months.  By  mid- 
summer, it  is  expected  production  will 
be  more  than  twice  the  pre-war  rate, 
with  120  persons  employed. 

The  building  contains  about  50,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space.  New  manufacturing 
equipment  of  the  latest  automatic  type 
has  been  installed,  including  a  modern 
laboratory  for  analyzing  solutions  and 
testing  incoming  materials. 


Unemployment 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  UNEMPLOY- 
ment  figures  in  general — and  Vancouver 
in  particular — in  April  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  relation  to  job  vacancies 
since  the  war  years  drained  manpower 
from  every  available  source.  The  prov- 
ince had  33,000  unplaced  persons  with 
only  8,000  jobs  open  as  of  April  4, 
according  to  statistics  released  by  the 
labor  department  at  Ottawa.  Noting  that 
the  Pacific  province's  difficulty  was  con- 
centration of  labor  surplus  in  its  three 
major  cities,  the  department  listed  these 
figures : 

Vancouver — 21,046  unplaced  persons; 
3,611  jobs. 

Victoria — 3,029  unplaced  persons;  1,130 
jobs. 

New  Westminster — 3,043  unplaced  per- 
sons; 402  jobs. 

Latest  figures  showed  that  there  were  a 
total  of  6,461  veterans  in  Vancouver 
looking  for  jobs  at  the  end  of  March. 

In  the  Atlantic  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia,  Michael    Dwyer,   maritime    selective 


service  director  and  former  minister  of 
mines,  declared  to  members  of  the  Hali- 
fax Commercial  Club  that  60,000  Nova 
Scotians  will  be  unemployed  in  June. 

Crime 

THE  ARTICLE,  'THE  JUVENILE 
Gangs  of  New  York,'  in  the  April  issue 
of  The  American  Mercury  describes  in 
disturbing  detail  a  social  sore  that  is 
erupting  on  the  face  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Price  System  as  the  symptom  of 
a    deep-rooted   malady. 

Author  Bradford  Chambers,  a  young 
sociologist,  has  investigated  juvenile 
gangs  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities,  and  is  writing  a  book  on 
the  subject.  He  says: 

.  .  .  I  went  to  the  gangs  themselves 
for  information,  and  as  I  gained  their 
confidence,  I  learned  that  kid  gangland 
is  taking  on  an  aspect  of  new  and  fright- 
ening   menace. 

'No  novel  phenomenon,  the  juvenile 
gang  has  flourished  wherever  boys'  ex- 
uberant energies  have  overflowed  the 
limitations  of  established  social  insti- 
tutions. Sometimes  its  activities  have 
been  harmless,  sometimes  destructive. 
City  slums  have  been  its  favorite  breed- 
ing grounds  and  street  fighting  a  com- 
mon characteristic. 

'But  recent  gangland  eruptions  in 
certain  sections  of  New  York  (and  the 
same  pattern  is  evident  elsewhere)  make 
the  youthful  blockfights  of  yesteryear 
seem  as  tamei  as  a  game  of  hopscotch.  Boys 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old 
are  fighting  in  the  streets  at  a  pitch 
America  has  never  known  before.  For 
sticks,  stones  and  bottles,  they  have  sub- 
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stituted  ice  picks,  knives  and  ingenious, 
home-made  revolvers  and  rifles.  Last  year 
in  New  York  City  more  than  twelve 
youths  were  killed  as  a  result  of  these 
gang  wars. 

'Although  the  ferociousness  of  gang 
conflict  reflects  the  rising  tide  of  juven- 
ile delinquency,  its  real  significance  goes 
deeper  .  .  .' 

Author  Chambers  recognizes  the  econ- 
omic basis  of  gang  conflict:  '  .  .  .  Over 
and  over  again  boys  have  told  me  the 
same  story  of  employers  lowering  salar- 
ies in  the  knowledge  that  Negroes  will 
work  for  less.  "Know  what  that  means, 
huh?"  they  demand.  "It  means  the  jigs 
will  throw  us  whites  out  of  work." ' 

Chambers  says  that  the  problem  is 
being  aggravated  by  returning  service- 
men. The  kid  gangs  are  acquiring  their 
souvenir  guns,  gradually  replacing  the 
less  effective  home-made  guns.  Some 
gangs  even  have  machine  guns  and  hand 
grenades. 

'  .  .  .  Jobless  veterans  themselves  are 
slipping  back  into  the  gang  environment. 
New  York  courts  are  filling  with  veter- 
ans held  on  criminal  charges,  and  I've 
talked  with  many  veterans  who  are  hang- 
ing out  again  on  the  same  old  street 
corner  with  their  former  pals.  They're  not 
happy  about  the  employment  situation, 
and  they're  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  war- 
time invasion  of  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans, 
or  Jews  into  their  neighborhood.  In  the 
borderline  areas  the  white  groups  are 
out  for   blood,    and   the   Negroes    aren't 


taking  it  lying  down.' 

Chambers  then  draws  a  disquieting 
parallel:  'The  picture  of  boys  and  their 
"debutantes"  going  "Nigger  hunting"  and 
"Jew  hunting"  is  foreboding.  No  longer 
are  these  gangs  mere  apprentice  schools 
for  gunmen,  pimps  and  petty  racketeers. 
They  are  repeating  the  same  social  pat- 
tern which  started  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on 
the  road  to  power.  With  their  substitu- 
tion of  a  cohesive  group  loyalty  for  a 
larger  social  responsibility,  their  joy  in 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  their 
minority  persecution,  the  conflict  gangs 
are  danger  signals  of  an  incipient  fas-, 
cism  in  American  life  .  .  .' 

He  concludes:  'No  thorough  regenera- 
tion, however,  can  be  effected  without 
getting  at  the  basic  causes  of  modern 
gang  warfare.  The  most  obvious  are  un- 
employment, racial  discrimination,  and 
slums.  The  kid  gangs  are  only  symptoms 
of  deep-seated  social  and  economic  dis- 
turbances.' 

Technocracy  concurs.  The  present 
Price  System  environment  breeds  con- 
flict and  crime. 

In  the  Technate  the  provision  of 
security  and  abundance  to  all  citizens 
would  eliminate  slum  areas  and  remove 
the  struggle  for  jobs.  The  full  utilization 
of  technology  for  the  public  welfare 
would  furnish  an  environment  free  from 
social  frustrations.  To  avoid  the  putre- 
factions of  the  decaying  Price  System, 
the  people  of  Canada  and  United  States 
must  install  the  Technate. 


*    THE  NUMBER  OF  MACHINES  on  farms  has  increased  50%  since  the  beginning 
of  1942.  These  machines  more  than  halve  the  man-hours  needed  for  this  work. 

Such  greatly  increased  mechanization  helps  to  explain  how  agricultural  production 
has  increased  20%  since  1939  despite  a  sharp  decline  in  farm  employment. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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Technology's  Decree 


Technology  has  marched  over  the  face  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent in  defiance  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  Price  System  con- 
cepts .  .  .  Technology  has  decreed  that  this  Continent  has  but  two 
alternatives:  fonvard  into  the  New  America  of  abundance — or  back- 
ward into  anarchic  chaos. 


IN  THE  world  of  yesterday,  mis- 
takes could  be  made  with  little 
effect  on  the  affairs  of  others.  In 
the  simple  world  of  human  toil 
and  hand  tools,  oxcart  could  col- 
lide with  oxcart  and  it  required 
only  minor  adjustment  to  remedy 
the  error,  with  injury  to  none. 
But  in  the  technological  North 
America  of  today,  every  interfer- 
ence with  industrial  operations 
has  its  repercussions  throughout 
the  entire  Continent.  Every 
attempt  to  launch  a  project  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  physics  leaves 
in  its  wake  a  whirlpool  of  disaster. 
In  the  world  of  yesterday, 
movement  on  the  earth's  surface 
was  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
the  shuffling  to  and  fro  of  the 
animal  world.  Every  physical 
action  was  limited  to  a  slow  cum- 
bersome movement  of  material 
things,  usually  motivated  by 
human  or  animal  energy;  and  only 
rarely  did  the  geological  forces 
of  nature  erupt  in  any  display  of 
power.  The  only  sensational  out- 
bursts of  energy  at  that  time  were 
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the  occasional  might  of  a  hurri- 
cane or  the  roar  of  a  waterfall. 

How  different  from  the  world 
of  today!  The  man  of  yesterday 
would  have  been  paralyzed  with 
fear  by  a  thundering  locomotive 
with  its  seemingly  endless  stream 
of  freight  cars,  or  the  screaming 
plunge  of  a  jet-propelled  plane 
diving  at  a  speed  of  over  six  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour. 

Science  in  North  America  has 
progressed  from  the  waterwheel 
to  the  steam  engine,  the  gas  en- 
gine, the  steamboat,  the  locomo- 
tive, the  electric  turbine  and  to 
the  giant  power  plants,  finally 
culminating  in  the  greatest  tech- 
nological array  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

North  America  has  come  a  long 
way.  Instead  of  the  shuffling 
stumble  of  a  human  energy  age 
we  now  have  the  ripping  roar  of 
an  era  motivated  by  over  two 
billion  horsepower  in  extraneous 
energy  —  energy  which  requires 
the    technical    skill    of    the    20th 
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century  to  control,  coordinate  and 
guide  it  through  the  various  con- 
version mechanisms  necessary  to 
change  the  raw  materials  of  this 
Continent  into  finished  products. 

As  each  technological  process 
increases  the  amount  of  energy 
converted,  physical  laws  demand 
an  ever-increasing  efficiency  in  its 
operation,  and  consequently  more 
precise  control.  We  have  long 
since  reached  the  point  in  North 
America  where  not  only  are  the 
various  phases  of  a  technological 
process  dependent  on  each  other, 
but  the  processes  themselves  are 
becoming  more  interdependent. 

This  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
any  of  our  large  transcontinental 
railway  systems,  which  are  almost 
completely  dependent  on  the  coal 
mining  industry  for  their  fuel. 
Likewise,  the  coal  mines  would 
cease  to  operate  if  transportation 
was  not  available  to  bring  sup- 
plies and  transport  the  coal  to 
the  points  of  consumption.  Tech- 
nology has  increased  to  the  extent 
that  the  entire  industrial  mech- 
anism of  the  North  American 
Continent  must  be  operated  as 
one  coordinated  integral  unit. 

The  very  character  of  our  high- 
energy  civilization  is  demanding 
greater  coordination,  greater  effi- 
ciency,   greater   precision    and   a 


more  highly  trained  personnel  to 
operate  it.  The  slow  stooping 
ploughman  has  but  one  direction 
in  which  to  plod  his  weary  way — 
into    the    oblivion    of   yesterday. 

Technologically,  North  America 
has  led  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  the  middle  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Socially,  this  Continent  is 
still  in  the  16th  century.  Tech- 
nologically, it  strives  for  more 
production,  more  efficiency,  and 
less  human  toil.  Socially,  it  clings 
tightly  to  the  traditions,  customs 
and  beliefs  of  an  era  long  since 
passed. 

In  a  physical  world  dominated 
by  schedules  of  time,  place  and 
circumstance  wherein  almost 
every  action  is  an  expression  of 
dependence  on  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  our  machine  society,  con- 
flicting groups  and  rival  interests 
are  still  with  us. 

The  feudal  barons,  merchants 
and  witch  doctors  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury have  graduated  into  the 
suave  politicians,  business  execu- 
tives and  propaganda  chiefs  of  the 
20th  century.  Their  methods  are 
the  same,  except  that  they  have 
been  streamlined  to  fit  in  with 
the  faster  pace  of  this  techno- 
logical age. 

Always  our  national  leaders  had 
had   one   primary   objective:    the 
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retention  and  perpetuation  of 
their  position  of  dominance  with- 
in the  social  structure. 

History  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  the  price  paid  in  human 
suffering  and  lives  placed  little 
restriction  on  the  attainment  of 
that  primary  consideration,  and 
then  only  a  grudging  necessity  to 
bolster  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  support  of  more  of  the 
same. 

To  have  and  to  hold  is  the 
axiomatic  principle  in  seeking 
public  office.  Every  conceivable 
device  known  to  the  art  of  mod- 
ern propaganda  is  used  to  recruit 
and  maintain  a  following.  So 
successful  are  the  methods  em- 
ployed that  many  persons  have 
been  hoodwinked  into  almost  fan- 
atical support  of  a  system  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  their  own 
welfare. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  is  gen- 
erally accepted  is  without  doubt, 
and  it  would  go  on  indefinitely 
if  there  were  no  outside  factors 
great  enough  to  cause  a  serious 
dislocation. 

But  technology  is  moving  up 
fast  on  this  Continent — so  fast 
that  in  1944  the  United  States  and 
Canada  produced  all-time  highs 
in  output  of  consumer  goods, 
while    producing    simultaneously 
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the  sinews  of  war  in  the  mightiest 
military  struggle  in  history — this 
with  over  13  million  of  our  most 
able-bodied  citizens  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Every  new  invention,  every  new 
process  and  every  advancement 
in  the  mechanics  of  a  technolog- 
ical society  brings  with  it  a 
demand  for  more  precision,  more 
efficiency  and  more  coordination 
of  effort.  The  progression  is  uni- 
directional and  irreversible. 

The  successful  operation  of  this 
vast  industrial  complex  is  depen- 
ent  entirely  on  the  direction  given 
by  its  scientific  and  engineering 
personnel.  Eliminate  them  and 
you  eliminate  technology.  Elimin- 
ate technology  and  you  eliminate 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  North  American  Continent, 
for  they  cannot  live  without  tech- 
nology. 

The  political  and  business  lead- 
ership of  the  Price  System  has 
induced  its  followers  to  take  part 
in  futile  and  disastrous  pursuit  of 
social  concepts  long  since  decreed 
archaic  by  technology. 

While  the  impact  of  technology 
is  forcing  our  society  to  plan, 
operate  and  coordinate  our  entire 
producing  mechanism  under  a 
scientific  and  engineering  leader- 
ship to  produce  an  abundance  of 
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goods  and  services  (whether  we 
want  it  or  not),  the  Price  System 
leadership  of  this  Continent  is 
attempting  to  operate  it  on  a 
principle  of  confusion,  interfer- 
ence and  group  conflict.  There  is 
a  continuous  struggle  to  gain 
pecuniary  advantage  over  one 
another.  In  evidence  of  this  con- 
stant strife  one  has  but  to  witness 
the  never  ending  wars  between 
political  parties,  management  and 
labor,  producer  and  consumer  and 
hundreds  of  other  opposing  fac- 
tions. Only  where  it  is  mutually 
beneficial  in  the  matter  of  profit- 
able adventure  has  there  existed 
any  coordination,  and  then  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  'co- 
operation' or  collusion,  in  order 
that  the  executive  position  of  the 
vested  interests  may  be  made  less 
precarious. 

Those  who  persist  in  these  dis- 
astrous social  habits  are  sabotag- 
ing the  future  of  North  America. 

This  Continent  has  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  which  will 
make  it  imperative  that  we  dis- 
card the  practices  of  a  Price 
System  based  on  scarcity  and 
install  a  planned  economy  of 
abundance  for  all. 

The  people  of  North  America 
have  been  so  deceived  by  their 
Price  System  moulders  of  opinion 


that  they  have  almost  completely 
entrusted  their  future  to  the 
leaders  of  politics,  big  business 
and  labor.  The  citizens  of  this 
Continent  have  declared  that  their 
future  security  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  their  representa- 
tives in  office. 

Do  these  representatives  realize 
their  responsibility?  Are  they 
prepared  to  show  the  way  into  the 
New  America  of  abundance? 

Will  they  realize  in  time  that 
over  two  billion  horses  in  the 
form  of  extraneous  energy  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  wild  stampede, 
ready  to  release  their  pent-up 
fury  in  a  mad  orgy  of  destruction? 
Or  will  they  choose  to  ignore  the 
progression  of  events  and  face 
the  judgment  of  an  aroused  people 
in  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  chaotic 
Continent? 

Technology  has  marched  over 
the  face  of  the  North  American 
Continent  in  defiance  of  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  Price 
System  concepts;  it  stands  today 
as  a  challenge  to  the  people  of  this 
area. 

Technology  has  decreed  that 
this  Continent  has  but  two 
alternatives:  forward  into  the 
New  America  of  abundance — or 
backward  into  anarchic  chaos. 

Technology     issues     the     ulti- 
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matum — that  the  governments  of 
United  States  and  Canada  adopt 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Material  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None. 


We  must  institute  Total  Con- 
scription as  the  method  whereby 
North  America  can  effect  a  peace- 
ful transition  from  our  out-moded 
economy  of  scarcity  to  a  now  real- 
izable era  of  abundance. 

— O.  Skribe. 


*  THE  OLD  SILK-HATTED  OCTOPUS  of  special  privilege  is  quietly  at  work 
again  in  Washington.  Administration  and  congressional  foes  of  trusts,  monopolies 
and  cartels  were  wiping  the  octopus  ink  from  their  eyes  this  week — with  little  help 
from  progressives  inside  or  outside  the  capital  to  encourage  them — and  looking 
apprehensively  at  three  developments. 

Item:  The  Kilgore  Committee  request  for  $57,000  to  continue  for  nine  months 
its  fight  on  cartels  was  cut,  by  the  Audit  and  Control  Committee,  to  $18,000.  But 
$18,000  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  huge  mass  of  captured  German  documents  yet 
to    be   investigated. 

Item:  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  cut  $200,000  from  the  budget 
request  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division,  and  criticized  it  acidly  as  well,  'at  a  time,'  as 
Wendell  Berge  commented,  'when  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws  is 
more  important  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.' 

Item:  The  million-dollar  railroad  lobby  was  working  hard  and  hopefully  in  the 
justified  expectation  that  the  Bui  winkle  bill,  to  exempt  transportation  industries 
from  anti-trust  laws,  will  be  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  this  week.  — New  Republic 

it  A  SUB-COMMITTEE  of  United  States  senators  has  been  holding  an  inquiry 
into  the  shortage  of  men's  shirts  in  the  United  States,  and  an  observant  reporter 
notes  that  the  senators  themselves  wore  shirts  getting  'fuzzy  about  the  edges'  or 
with  saw-tooth  collars. 

The  senators  came  up  with  no  solution  of  the  problem,  nor  any  explanation  of 
it,  but  with  information  that  there  are  plenty  of  American-made  shirts  in  South 
America;  specifically  one  man  had  bought  a  dozen  in  Yucatan,  another  bought 
three  in  Havana  and  could  have  had  as  many  more  as  he  wished. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  of  something  said  by  Mr.  MacKinnon,  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  on  his  return  to  Ottawa  after  a  visit  to  Central  Am- 
erica and  Jamaica.  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  he  reported,  he  came  upon  a  situation 
he  found  it  difficult  to  explain.  He  saw  'a  large  retail  shop  with  windows  packed 
with  shirts,'  and  when  he  went  inside  they  told  him  'those  shirts  came  from  Canada, 
from  a  manufacturer  in  Kitchener.'  — Ottawa  Journal 

*  THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  as  'free  enterprise,'  and  use  of  the  term  does 
great  harm  to  capitalism,  believes  Dr.  Albert  P.  Ludwig,  U.  S.  educator  .  .  . 
There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  free  enterprise  since  the  first  tax  was  levied 
.  .  .  '  Declaring  he  spoke  as  a  friend  of  capitalism,  Dr.  Ludwig  said  that  capitalism 
had  suffered  from  the  breakdown  of  some  of  its  basic  factors,  and  their  abuse  through 
monopolies,  cartels,  the  holding  up  of  price,  the  elimination  of  competition. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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Technocracy  Speaks  to  the  Veteran 


You  men  who  have  come  home  from  war  have  your  heads  full  of 
ideas  about  what  science  and  technology  can  do.  The  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  force  have  trained  many  of  you  in  technical  fields.  You  want 
the  wonders  of  the  electric  eye  and  radar  and  atomic  energy  trans- 
lated into  improving  your  own  working  and  living  conditions.  You 
will  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 


AFTER  the  Germans  and  Japs 
cease  to  try  to  kill  us,  it  will  be 
harder  for  most  of  us  to  remain 
alive  than  it  is  at  present.'  Thus 
spake  Fortune,  the  dollar-a-copy 
mouthpiece  of  American  big 
business,  in  December  1943. 

The  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
having  taken  most  of  the  risks,  is 
perhaps  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement;  also,  he  is  bearing  the 
brunt  in  the  postwar  struggle  on 
the  home  front. 

In  Vancouver  today,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  available, 
more  than  6,000  ex-servicemen 
are  walking  the  streets  in  search 
of  work. 

In  Montreal,  a  striking  survey 
made  of  a  basic  group  of  4,333 
veterans  showed  that  of  the  mar- 
ried veterans  only  4%  owned 
their  own  homes;  that  50%  were 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  New 
Veteran,  organ  of  Branch  168  of  the 
Canadian  Legion,  published  in  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 
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in  rented  houses;  that  12%  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
wives  from  overseas;  and  that 
34%  were  living  with  relatives  or 
sharing  apartments  and  rooms 
with  others.  Of  the  50%  in  rented 
houses  the  report  finds  that  one- 
half  were  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
commodation which  may  be  ap- 
praised as  'adequate  for  the  pres- 
ent'; that  one-quarter  were  dis- 
satisfied, clearly  uncomfortable 
and  in  need  of  early  change  be- 
cause of  cramped  space,  or  ex- 
orbitant rental  rates,  or  both.  The 
remaining  one-quarter,  to  quote 
the  report  textually,  'are  in  dis- 
tressing conditions  of  intolerable 
squalor,  discomfort  and  unsani- 
tary conditions.' 

There  is  every  indication  that 
the  unemployment  and  housing 
problems  will  become  worse. 

Canada  introduced  labor-saving 
machinery  and  increased  her 
manufacturing  efficiency  to  such 
an  extent  during  World  War  II 
that  she  was  able  to  turn  out  a 
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gross  national  product  of  $11,500, 
000,000  in  1944  (compared  to 
$5,000,000,000  in  1938)— without 
the  efforts  of  some  750,000  of  her 
most  able-bodied  citizens  who 
were  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Now 
that  war  orders  have  stopped, 
what  are  men  who  were  making 
guns  or  shooting  them  going  to 
do? 

Canada's  housing  czar,  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  has  stated  that  the 
nation's  housing  shortage  is  going 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
He  has  said  that  it  will  not  be 
over  until  'we  have  built  about 
300,000  new  homes,  which  is  a 
very  large  order.'  Mr  Howe  ad- 
mits that  'it  hurts  the  war  veteran 
more  than  anyone  else.' 

The  veteran  of  World  War  II 
is  a  wiser  man  than  the  boy  who 
rode  the  rods  and  tramped  the 
country  in  vain  during  the  'dirty 
thirties'  because  there  was  'no 
money'  for  public  works  pro- 
grams. The  artillerymen  who  have 
shot  away  $50,000  worth  of  shells 
in  an  afternoon,  or  the  tank  crew 
who  have  had  a  $100,000  tank 
blown  out  from  under  them  and 
then  gone  back  for  another,  or 
the  airmen  who  have  bailed  out 
of  a  burning  bomber  costing 
$1,000,000  will  take  a  dim  view  of 
a  social  system  that  shoves  them 
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on  the  relief  rolls,  the  bread  lines 
and  the  freight  trains  because 
'there  is  no  money.'  The  veteran 
today  knows  that  the  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  is  its  men,  machines 
and  material — not  its  money. 

Technocracy  points  out  to  the 
veteran  that  most  of  Canada's 
real  wealth  is  as  yet  untapped. 
For  example,  we  have  harnessed 
only  about  one-fifth  of  this  coun- 
try's potential  hydro  -  electric 
power. 

You  men  who  have  come  home 
from  war  have  your  heads  full 
of  ideas  about  what  science  and 
technology  can  do.  The  Army, 
Navy  and  Airforce  have  trained 
many  of  you  in  technical  fields. 
You  want  the  wonders  of  the  elec- 
tric eye  and  radar  and  atomic 
energy  translated  into  improving 
your  own  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. You  will  not  take  no  for 
an  answer. 

Just  as  you  had  the  best  weap- 
ons with  which  to  wage  war,  you 
want  for  yourselves  and  your 
families  the  best  equipment  for 
a  life  of  peace.  The  best  our  fac- 
tories can  turn  out  is  none  too 
good  for  you. 

Let  us  fight  for  a  new  social 
mechanism  that  will  provide 
security,  abundance,  leisure  and 
homes  to  all  citizens. 
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'The  Engineer  in  Society 
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The  scientists  and  engineers  must  by  themselves  pursue  their  search 
far  the  truth,  away  from  the  propaganda  of  vested  interests;  and 
then  come  forth  with  their  results,  as  they  have  for  decades  in  their 
scientific  conclusions.  — John   Mills 


rHN  MILLS,  author  of  The 
Engineer  in  Society,  is  well 
qualified  to  discuss  his  subject. 
He  is  recently  retired  Director  of 
Publications  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Physical 
Society,  the  American  Institute 
Electrical  Engineers  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers.  The  in- 
ventor of  several  methods  for 
wire  and  radio  telephony,  he  con- 
ceived and  supervised  the  design 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Exhibits  at 
five  World's  fairs. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  The  Engin- 
eer in  Society  is  'a  record  of  the 
observations  of  one  who  wishes 
well  for  his  fellowman  and  be- 
lieves that  in  science  and  engin- 
eering can  be  found  more  of  the 
answer  to  man's  problems  than 
man  has  been  willing  to  admit.' 
The  publishers  describe  it  as  'a 
brilliant  and  provocative  book 
about  engineers  and  scientists  and 
their  relationship  to  the  economics 
*The  Engineer  in  Society  is  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  Company,  New 
York. 
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and  politics  of  our  world*  and 
warn  that  'this  clear,  far-sighted 
survey  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  engineer  and  scientist  in  a 
society  catering  to  businessman 
and  financier,  to  politician  and 
statesman,  is  not  a  book  for  the 
timid.' 

Technocrats  will  find  nothing 
new  or  startling  in  it.  They  will 
find  in  staid  terms  many  of  the 
points  they  have  been  making  for 
years.  The  significance  of  the 
book  derives  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  very  few  in  all  litera- 
ture to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  technologist  in  present-day 
civilization. 

His  introduction  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part.  In  it  he 
briefly  traces  the  history  of  civil- 
ization through  its  gradual  and 
then  climactic  control  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature.  He  asks  us  to 
imagine  that  overnight  all  our 
material  civilization  is  destroyed, 
all  the  works  of  man  and  his  writ- 
ten records  and  even  the  memo- 
ries of  formulas  and  techniques; 
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and  that  in  effect  we  are  returned 
to  the  stone  age.  Everything  obli- 
erated  except  in  the  minds  of 
engineers  and  scientists  their 
peculiar  attitude,  their  scientific 
method. 

It  wouldn't  take  long  as  com- 
pared to  the  ages  of  man  for 
technologists  to  regain  our  knowl- 
edge and  reconstruct  this  planet. 

And  it  might  be  a  differently 
organized  world  —  a  civilization 
free  of  wars  and  panics,  poverty 
and  disease.  But  it  would  not  be 
if  scientific  workers  again  fell 
under  the  economic  control  of  less 
objective  thinkers,  such  as 
bankers,  businessmen  and  poli- 
ticians. Mills  tells  us  to  remember 
that  the  scientific  method  came 
late  in  history.  Superstition  pre- 
ceded and  held  sway  over  men; 
and  still  does  in  large  measure 
outside  the  scientific  group. 

In  two  provocative  paragraphs, 
this  noted  technological  executive 
promulgates  a  program  which 
could  be  taken  as  an  almost  exact 
description  of  the  work  Techno- 
cracy has  been  doing: 

'The  scientists  and  engineers 
must  by  themselves  pursue  their 
search  for  the  truth,  away  from 
the  propaganda  of  vested  inter- 
ests; and  then  come  forth  with 
their   results,    as   they   have   for 


decades  in  their  scientific  conclu- 
sions. Only  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  studies  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  scientific  investigation 
will  it  be  time  to  present  their 
findings.  Then  they  can,  and 
should,  present  the  data  they  have 
obtained  and  its  substantiation, 
its  relationships,  and  the  logical 
conclusions  .  .  . 

'AH  that  totals  to  an  appalling 
task  for  the  engineer  and  scientist. 
They  must  apply  the  objective 
method  of  science  to  the  things 
that  directly  affect  their  lives  and 
material  surroundings,  and  do  so 
without  regard  to  inbred  or  sub- 
jective attitudes.  They  must  do 
that  also  without  regard  to  well 
established  vested  interests  and 
pressure  groups.  Unshrinking 
they  must  seek  the  truth.  And  as 
they  learn,  they  must  persuas- 
ively present  it  to  their  fellow- 
men  .  .  .' 

After  such  a  promising  begin- 
ning, the  book  appears  side- 
tracked into  such  issues  as  the 
importance  and  quality  of  apti- 
tude tests;  the  salaries  of  engin- 
eers and  scientists;  woman's  part 
in  engineering  work. 

However,  the  reader  can  find 
items  of  social  significance 
throughout.  For  example,  in  the 
capacity  of  personnel  director  of 
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the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Mills  had  occasion  to  question 
many  men  on  their  motives  or 
urges  to  success  and  to  classify 
these  in  the  following  categories: 
'First  must  be  put  the  economic 
motive,  the  desire  for  more  of  the 
material  things  or  services  of  our 
civilization.  Next  is  that  of  per- 
sonal ambition  for  credit  or 
acclaim,  for  favorable  recognition 
by  one's  peers  or  by  the  masses, 
or  by  one's  conscience  or  God. 
And  third  is  the  instinct  of  work- 
manship— the  concept  is  that  of 
Veblen — the  play  instinct  at  work 
which  finds  pleasure  in  the  activ- 
ity itself  rather  than  in  the  results 
which  ensue.'  After  years  of  in- 
vestigation, Mills  concludes  that 
the  research  type  answers  the 
question  of  how  these  motives 
are  effective  in  their  case  with 
only  10-20  economic,  40-50  ambi- 
tion and  40-50  workmanship.  In 
a  wide  trial  of  this  question  on 
businessmen,     salesmen,     and 


artists,  more  than  60%  was  never 
ascribed  to  the  economic  motive 
although  as  much  as  80%  was 
often  recorded  for  one  of  the 
others. 

The  conventional  concept  of  the 
dominance  of  the  economic  motive 
is  thus  refuted  by  an  executive  of 
one  of  the  most  functional  organ- 
izations on  this  Continent  —  in 
fact,  the  very  organization  that 
Technocracy  has  used  in  its  Study 
Course  as  an  illustration  of  the 
type  of  operation  which  will  apply 
in  the  new  social  mechanism  of 
technological  control. 

Technocrats  will  find  useful  in- 
formation in  this  book  to  supple- 
ment what  they  have  already 
learned  from  their  own  literature. 
Other  readers  who  are  not  so 
familiar  with  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram may  find  it  as  powerful  a 
mental  cathartic  as  its  publishers 
have  acclaimed  it. 

— Donald  Bruce. 


*  ONE  OF  THORSTEIN  VEBLEN'S  many  useful  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  modern  society  was  his  distinction  between  'business'  and  'industry' 
in  the  functioning  of  our  economic  machine.  The  men  who  ran  the  factories, 
he  said,  were  usually  those  preoccupied  with  'business':  their  concern  was  with  pro- 
fit rather  than  production,  their  interests  were  pecuniary  rather  than  technological. 
If  overproduction  threatened  their  market  position,  they  could  create  artificial 
scarcity  to  hold  up  prices.  This  restriction  he  called  'sabotage.'  Other  men,  he 
said,  were  interested  primarily  in  'industry,'  that  is,  the  great  technological  potential 
for  plenty,  inherent  in  the  machines  when  fully  utilized.  — Common  Sense 
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Notes  on  Organization 


News  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
Canada.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  towards  the  Technate 
of  peace  with  abundance. 


H 


j{  Authorized  Speaker  E.  L.  Fearman 
will  cover  the  following  points  in  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  in  the  course  of 
the  second  Technocracy  trans-Canada 
lecture  tour: 

Lethbridge:  Membership  Meeting,  June 
2;   Public  Meeting,  June   3. 

Calgary:    Public   Meeting,    June   5. 

Medicine  Hat:  Membership  Meeting, 
June   9;    Public   Meeting,   June    10. 

Moose  Jaw:  June  11,  12. 

Mossbank:  June  13,  14. 

Estevan:  June  16,  17. 

Regina:  June  19-21. 

Melville:  June  22-24. 

For  details  on  the  Saskatchewan  por- 
tion of  the  tour  write  to  Tour  Secretary, 
Section  1,  R.D.  10652,  Technocracy  Inc., 
106A-3rd  Ave.  South,  Saskatoon,  or  con- 
tact your  local  Section  at  the  above  nam- 
ed points. 

^  Authorized  Speaker  A.  A.  Milligan, 
on  his  return  tour  across  the  Continent 
will  enter  Canada  on  May  30. 

He  will  be  in  the  Winnipeg  area  from 
May  30  to  June  5. 

Here  is  the  proposed  Saskatchewan 
itinerary : 

Melfort,  one  day. 

Prince  Albert,  three  days. 

Canwood,  one  day. 

Reynaud,  two  days. 

Humboldt,  one  day. 

Bruno,  one  day. 


Wynyard,  two  days. 
Saskatoon,  three   days. 
Zelma,  one  day. 
Zealandia,  one  day. 
North  Battleford,  one  day. 

For  exact  dates  of  Public  Meetings  at 
the  above  points,  contact  the  local  Sec- 
tions of  Technocracy  or  write  to  Tour 
Headquarters  in  Saskatoon. 


if  Section  1,  R.D.  12349,  Vancouver  has 
had  success  recently  in  a  campaign  to  in- 
terest labor  and  veteran  groups  in  Tech- 
nocracy's program. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Section  an 
advertisement  and  a  write-up  on  Tech- 
nocracy appeared  in  the  Annual  Edition 
of  The  Labor  Statesman,  organ  of  the 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  District 
Trades  and  Labor  Council.  This  particu- 
lar issue  was  distributed  to  30,000  mem- 
bers of  92  union  locals.  The  write-up 
was  published  on  the  editorial  page, 
without   change  or  deletion. 

Section  1,  R.D.  12349,  has  also  placed 
a  half-page  advertisement  in  The  New 
Veteran,  organ  of  Branch  168  of  the 
Canadian  Legion,  Vancouver.  A  write-up 
on  Technocracy  has  been  submitted  to 
the  paper  and  the  editor  will  invite  com- 
ments from  readers.  The  delegates  at- 
tending the  Legion's  National  Conven- 
tion in  Quebec  City  will  find  a  copy  of 
this  issue  on  each  of  their  chairs. 
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Technocracy  Points  Out . . . 


TECHNOCRACY  STATES  THAT  THE 
basic  metrical  relationships  which  are 
involved  in  the  next  most  probable  state 
of  society  on  this  Continent  are  the 
Factors  of  energy  conversion  or  efficiency 
and  the  rate  of  conversion  of  available 
energy  of  the  mechanism  as  a  functional 
whole  in  a  given  area  per  time  unit. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  this  predi- 
cates the  arrival  of  certainty  and  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Continental 
mechanism.  All  other  bodies  of  thought 
assume  that  the  present  philosophic 
trial-and-error  method  of  relying  on 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  extraneous 
events  will  continue  to  produce  the  hap- 
hazard survival  of  the  fittest,  forgetting 
that  natural  selection  has  produced  the 
louse  as  well  as  the  human;  for  that 
which  will  survive  depends  on  the  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  tech- 
nological production  of  physical  wealth 
on  this  Continent  has  rendered  the 
operation  complex  so  tenuous  and 
vulnerable  that  it  cannot  permit  of  a 
communistic  revolution,  a  fascist  coup 
d'etat,  nor  the  continuation  of  democratic 
compromise,    without    creating    chaos. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Con- 
tinent has  the  natural  resources,  the 
physical  equipment,  and  the  trained  ef- 
ficient personnel  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  finds  that  the  plan- 
ned operation  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  physical  wealth  on  a 
Continental  scale  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  operation  of  a  Continental 
technological  control  such  as  is  the 
Technate — a  government  of  function. 
Technocracy  declares  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  abundance,  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  rate  of  energy  conversion 
achieved  at  present  on  this  Continent, 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  political  party 
legislation,  labor  union  proposals,  or 
corporate   and   business   enterprise. 

Technocracy    states    that    the   distribu- 
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tion  of  abundance  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  methodology  of 
Continental  occounting,  based  on  energy 
conversion,  that  will  assure  the  contin- 
ual and  perpetual  recording  of  the  ratio 
between  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  so  as  to  maintain  a  balanc- 
ed load  on  all  equipment.  Technocracy 
asserts  that  in  abundance  there  can  be 
value  and  no  price.  This  invalidates  the 
Price  System  as  a  means  of  distributing 
abundance.  Neither  money,  nor  any 
other  medium  of  exchange,  can  be  used 
as  a  record  of  transactions  such  as  would 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  full 
load  operation  of  the  producing  and 
distributing   mechanism. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  under  a 
Technate  the  governing  body  would  be 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  design, 
erection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  physical  equipment  but,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  each  and 
every  citizen.  Technocracy  asserts  that 
a  Technate  will  ensure  social  security 
for  all.  Technocracy  states  that  no  philo- 
sophically conceived  government,  past 
or  present,  can  accept  and  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  its  individual  citizens,  and 
that  no  such  government  can  ensure 
social    security. 

Technocracy  states  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  our  social  mechanism 
under  the  technological  control  of  a 
Technate,  there  would  accrue  to  every  in- 
habitant a  high  standard  of  living,  equal 
(but  not  identical)  income,  and  econ- 
omic security  from  birth  to  death,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours  and  hu- 
man toil.  Technocracy  makes  no  prom- 
ises and  offers  nothing  but  the  obvious 
implications  to  be  derived  from  the 
factual  considerations.  Technocracy 
points  out  that  all  political  parties  and 
economic  movements  are  predicated  on 
promised  reforms  and  humanitarian 
concepts  which  are  based  only  on  wish- 
fulfillment  and  human  desires. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord   with   the  age   in   which   we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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'Operation  Plunder' 


^  During  the  past  25  years  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  have  been  appropriated,  under  false 
pretences,  by  the  shipping  industry.  The  story  of  this 
looting  of  the  federal  Treasury,  as  it  unfolds  in  volume 
after  volume  of  the  Congressional  Record,  is  a  study  in 
twentieth-century  piracy  that  reduces  Captain  Kidd, 
Bluebeard  and  other  bravos  of  the  Spanish  Main  to  the 
stature  of  mischievous  schoolboys. 

The  entire  history  of  our  modern  merchant  marine, 
in  general,  has  been  one  of  microscopic  investment  and 
astronomic  profit,  of  deliberate  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  collusion  with  government  officials  to  evade 
or  directly  violate  federal  law. 

— Allen  Bernard  in  New  Republic 
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Our  Fascist  Collaborators 


Evidence  that  well-known  and  influential  persons  in  the  'democra- 
cies' collaborated  with  the  fascist  powers  during  the  war  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  enemy  documents  captured  in  Europe.  Na- 
tional security  demands  that  these  documents  be  brought  into  the 
public  domain. 


PROOF  that  leading  men  in  a 
dozen  different  Allied  and 
neutral  countries  collaborated 
with  the  Axis  during  the  war  has 
been  found  in  enemy  documents 
captured  in  Europe,  according  to 
Wallace  R.  Deuel  in  a  newspaper 
dispatch  from  Washington.  He 
said  that  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mation was  in  quarters  close  to 
the  Kilgore  Committee. 

Deuel  claimed  that  some  of  the 
men  implicated  by  the  documents 
are  so  important  that  'national 
and  international  political  up- 
heavals of  the  first  magnitude 
may  result  from  their  exposure.' 

He  stated  that  among  those  in- 
volved are  cabinet  ministers,  na- 
tional leaders  of  parties,  outstand- 
ing bankers  and  industrialists, 
high-ranking  army  and  navy  offi- 
cers, ambassadors  and  other  dip- 
lomats, newspaper  owners  and 
editors,  college  professors  and 
book  and  magazine  publishers 
and  dealers. 

The  list  of  collaborators  was 
reported    to    include    citizens    of 


French  Canada,  Eire,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Portu- 
gal, Turkey  and  some  of  the  Arab 
countries. 

Further  evidence  was  also  said 
to  be  piling  up  against  outstand- 
ing personalities  in  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  Argentina  not  named  in 
previous  exposures  of  collabora- 
tionists in  these  countries. 

Well  -  known  and  influential 
Americans  were  alleged  to  have 
been  found  to  have  had  relation- 
ships with  the  fascist  powers  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  whose  revela- 
tion would  be  acutely  embarrass- 
ing now. 

Deuel  said  that  the  documents 
containing  'this  politically  fission- 
able material'  consist  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  complete  files  of 
the  Axis  foreign  offices  and  other 
agencies  which  were  in  touch  with 
other  countries  during  the  war. 
He  estimated  that  the  files  of  such 
German  civilian  agencies  alone — 
as  distinguished  from  the  armed 
forces — total  more  than  700  tons. 

Declaring     that     a     'savage 
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struggle  to  suppress  the  docu- 
ments has  already  begun  as  news 
of  their  sensational  and  incrimin- 
ating nature  has  leaked  out,' 
Deuel  stated  that  liberals  in 
Congress  are  determined  to 
force  the  material  out  into  the 
open  and  get  it  published  by  fall. 
Technocracy  for  many  years 
has  known  that  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System  game  were  causing 
business  and  political  groups  in 
North  America  to  collaborate 
with  the  fascist  forces  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (and  South  America). 
Technocracy  has  long  realized 
that  the  profit  and  pecuniary  in- 
centives of  this  Price  System — 
rather  than  a  conscious  desire  to 
aid   foreign   fascism — were   prob- 


ably responsible  in  most  cases  for 
such  collaboration.  But  this  is  no 
vindication.  With  the  same  line 
of  reasoning,  the  cartel  process, 
which  is  also  fascistic  in  its  end 
product,  could  be  defended  as  an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  Price 
System.  The  criterion  of  judg- 
ment must  be  the  welfare  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  The 
Price  System  must  go! 

Technocracy  advocates  that  the 
people  of  Canada  and  United 
States  put  the  pressure  on  their 
governments  to  bring  these  docu- 
ments into  the  public  domain. 
National  security  demands  that 
we  know  the  individuals  who 
colluded  with  our  fascist  foes. 

—The  Editor 


*  THE  POLITICIAN  .  .  .  would  never  have  us  think  that  it  is  love  of  office,  the 
desire  for  the  notorious  elevation  of  public  place,  that  drives  him  on.  No,  the  thing 
that  governs  him  is  his  pure  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  his  selfless  and  high- 
minded  statesmanship,  his  love  of  his  fellowman,  and  his  burning  idealism  to  turn  out 
the  rascal  who  usurps  the  office  and  betrays  the  public  trust  which  he  himself,  as 
he  assures  us,  would   so   gloriously  and   devotedly  maintain. 

.  .  .  Even  the  business  man  will  not  admit  a  selfish  motive  in  his  money-getting. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  developer  of  the  nation's  resources.  He  is  the  benevolent 
employer  of  thousands  of  working  men  who  would  be  lost  and  on  the  dole  without 
the  organizing  genius  of  his  great  intelligence.  He  is  the  defender  of  the  American 
ideal  of  rugged  individualism,  the  shining  exemplar  to  youth  of  what  a  poor  country 
boy  may  achieve  in  this  nation  through  a  devotion  to  the  national  virtues  of  thrift, 
industry,  obedience  to  duty,  and  business  integrity.  He  is,  he  assures  us,  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  the  man  who  makes  the  wheels  go  round,  the  leading  citizen, 
Public  Friend  No.  1.  —Thomas  Wolfe 

■£  THE  NAZI  PARTY  is  quietly  reorganizing  for  a  return  to  power  through  captur- 
ing control  of  the  democratic  institutions  we  have  created. 

— Raymond  Daniell  in  New  York  Times 
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MANY  times  in  recent  years 
North  Americans  have  been 
called  upon  to  render  assistance 
to  stricken  lands  abroad.  Cries 
for  help  have  come  from  various 
quarters  intermittently  ravaged 
by  famine,  flood,  epidemic  and 
war.  North  America  has  poured 
forth  its  natural  bounty  of  men 
and  materials  without  stint.  And 
yet  we  witness  abroad  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  these  cala- 
mities. 

In  1944  Canada  alone  exported 
$3,483,489,612  worth  of  materials 
and  imported  only  an  amount 
valued  at  $1,758,898,197  —  a  net 
physical  exodus  from  our  shores 
of  close  to  $2  billion  in  material 
resources.  This  (along  with  thou- 
sands of  our  native  sons  dead  and 
wounded)  constituted  only  one 
year's  contribution  in  our  war  to 
stamp  out  fascism  in  Europe.  It 
was  a  service  which  we  were 
pleased  to  render.  Technocracy 
applauded  this  action.  For  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  defeating  fas- 
cism,   Technocrats   from   the    far 


flung  corners  of  this  vast  Contin- 
ent called  for  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money  as  an  instrument  to  ex- 
pedite the  job. 

The  question  now  arises:  did 
we  defeat,  uproot  and  completely 
destroy  European  fascism?  Not 
in  Spain,  not  in  Portugal,  not  in 
Greece,  and  not  completely  in 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Britain 
and  many  other  countries.  Since 
North  America  failed  to  install 
Total  Conscription,  we  failed  to 
curb  our  own  drift  towards  fas- 
cism. Technocracy  states  bluntly 
that  we  paid  too  enormous  a  price 
for    a    miscarriage    which    could 

have  been  a  Victory. 
*     *     * 

In  Canada  and  United  States 
today  the  sequel  to  that  orgy  of 
misspent  munificence  is  being  en- 
acted. Imposing  and  expensive  ad- 
vertisements are  appearing  in  our 
newspapers  almost  daily.  One, 
for  example,  carries  this  message 
in  bold  type:  'War  Exports  Were 
Only  a  Beginning.'  Another  lucid- 
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Bogus  Trade 


Commercialism  may  be  defined  not  as  an  octopus  vulgaris,  which  is 
self  existent,  but  as  a  parasite  of  the  genus  terrubia,  a  fungoid  growth 
that   is   the   product   of   industrial  degeneration.  — Homer   Lea 
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ly  explains,  'Canada's  Foreign 
Trade  is  not  only  bringing  you 
vast  benefits  now — it  is  building 
future  Canadian  prosperity,'  and 
goes  on  to  say,  '$3.50  out  of  every 
$10  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  every 
Canadian  (enough  to  pay  the 
average  rent  bill)  comes  directly 
from  our  Foreign  Trade.'  What 
could  be  more  accommodating 
than  to  have  foreigners  paying 
our  rent  bills!  Thrift  being  the 
watch-word,  most  Canadians  ra- 
tionalize with  hep-happy  'Why 
not?' 

But  this  promotion  has  another 
kind  of  appeal.  Into  every  area 
of  starvation,  malnutrition  and 
pestilence  abroad  has  gone  an 
army  of  peregrinating  mercy-men 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
and  report  on  conditions  from  the 
stricken  sectors.  The  accounts  of 
wanton  misery  which  these  men 
compile  become  front  page  news 
stories.  Urgent  help  is  needed 
from  North  America. 

What  do  you  say,  America,  shall 
we  go  to  the  rescue? 

*     *     * 

Before  answering  that  question, 
a  moment's  contemplation  is  in 
order.  Somehow  in  appraising 
these  two  appeals,  there  seems 
to  be  an  incongruous  diversity  of 


purpose.  Just  what  is  the  object 
of  this  big  export  drive?  Is  it  to 
pay  our  rent  bills — or  is  it  to  keep 
hungry  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
alive  until  they  can  provide  for 
themselves?  Following  the  logic 
of  the  advertisements,  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  our  interests  if 
those  abroad  should  never  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  for 
would  we  not  always  be  assured 
of  a  'market'?  Or  could  it  be  that 
business,  eager  for  a  respite  from 
threatened  Price  System  suffoca- 
tion at  home,  sees  another  oppor- 
tunity to  capitalize  calamity  and 
temporarily  avert  disaster  to  it- 
self. Technocracy  has  long  con- 
tended that  the  imperatives  of 
Price  System  operation  are  de- 
struction, retarded  production  and 
wastage  of  materials  at  home — 
or  tremendous  exports  abroad 
either  for  peaceful  consumption 
or  dissipation  in  war. 

Of  these  two  motives  the  more 
humanitarian  is  that  we  keep  the 
starving  Old  World  temporarily 
alive.  Let  us  then  take  leave  of 
Price  System  economic  witchcraft 
for  a  moment  and  discuss  policy. 
Since  our  wartime  outpouring  of 
natural  resources  did  not  assure 
victory  over  foreign  fascism,  pos- 
sibly we  could  now  attach  to  our 
altruism,  conditions  which  would 
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compensate  for  our  earlier  fail- 
ures. 

Now,  in  the  dispensing  of  relief 
quotas  to  a  stricken  world,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  shape  the 
future  of  that  world  so  that  we 
need  not  again  be  called  upon  for 
charity.  Now,  as  never  before,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  win  the 
undying  gratitude  of  the  fascist- 
ridden  millions  abroad  by  insist- 
ing that  the  traditional  shackles 
of  'landlord  and  peasant'  econo- 
mies be  thrown  off  as  a  condition 
pre-requisite  to  the  receipt  of  sub- 
sistence. Now,  in  pursuit  of  our 
undertaking  of  mercy,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  shed  the  sham 
and  hypocrisy  of  our  own  busi- 
ness and  political  chicanery  at 
home. 

Technocracy  states  bluntly  that 
charity  should  be  recognized  as 
charity.  Technocracy  maintains 
that  the  export  of  natural  resourc- 
es from  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent in  this  day  and  age  is  char- 
ity and  that  the  term  'foreign 
trade'  used  in  this  connection  is 
a  misnomer.  Technocracy  further 
declares  that  when  business,  pol- 
itics and  finance  hold  up  the  lure 
of  future  unlimited  exports  as  a 
promise  for  Price  System  pros- 
perity at  home,  they  are  indulg- 
ing in  a  delusion  of  the  first  mag- 
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nitude  and  knowingly  or  other- 
wise are  misleading  the  Cana- 
dian people. 

What  is  the  basis  for  these  con- 
tentions? 


We  have  stated  that  the  term 
'foreign  trade'  is  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  North  American  ex- 
ternal commerce.  What  do  we  ac- 
cept as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'trade'?  Does  it  not  imply  the  in- 
terchange of  goods  and  services? 
The  earlier  forms  of  trade  were 
known  as  'barter.'  Other  terms 
which  have  gained  general  usage 
are  'swap'  and  'exchange.'  The 
underlying  principle  in  all  of 
these  transactions  is  goods  for 
goods,  stuff  for  stuff. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  concept 
of  trade  to  the  national  or  Conti- 
nental scene.  The  war  period  is 
said  to  be  abnormal  so  we  shall 
take  the  long  term  view  to  gain 
perspective.  In  the  years  1934  to 
1944  inclusive  we  in  Canada  ex- 
ported over  $5  billion  more  of 
merchandise  than  we  imported. 
In  the  years  1920  to  1944  inclus- 
ive the  excess  of  American  ex- 
ports over  imports  was  more  than 
$43  billion — a  sum  which  is  great- 
er than  the  estimated  money 
value  of  all  the  farm  lands  and 
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farm  buildings  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  a  stuff-for-stuff  prop- 
osition. Would  you  call  it  trade? 
No,  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
American  imports  have  not  ex- 
ceeded nor  equalled  exports 
since  1920  or  earlier.  The  trend 
is  set  and  will  not  alter  since 
North  America  is  fortunate  en- 
ough to  have  inherited  a  lion's 
share  of  the  earth's  useful  re- 
sources, has  constructed  and  in- 
stalled over  60%  of  the  world's 
technology,  and  has  trained  her 
citizens  to  operate  this  machinery. 
'Trade'  in  the  sense  of  stuff-for- 
stuff  ceased  for  North  America 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 

We  stated  that  an  indiscrimin- 
ate dispensation  of  materials 
abroad  can  mean  only  a  tempor- 
ary respite  from  starvation  and 
squalor  unless  the  entrenched 
fascist  institutions  which  spawn 
this  squalor  are  uprooted  and  eli- 
minated. What  a  travesty  of  com- 
mon sense,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
discovery  that  our  own  Ameri- 
can, Canadian  and  British  busi- 
nessmen are  so  enmeshed  in  pro- 
fitable trade  relations  with  these 
very  fascist  elements  that  they 
actually  fear  a  disruption  of  these 
associations  through  a  change  in 
administration  —  as     in     Spain, 


Greece,  Argentina  and  Kuomin- 
tang  China.  Do  we  propose  to 
sabotage  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race  for  the  sake  of  'foreign 
trade'? 

The  indiscriminate  dispersion 
of  materials  abroad  holds  a  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  case  of 
those  areas  of  the  world  where 
over-population  has  become  a 
fact.  The  population  of  India,  for 
instance,  increased  during  the 
period  1930-1940  at  the  rate  of 
five  million  per  year.  Toward 
these  areas  with  their  teeming 
millions,  business  would  like  us 
to  think  with  our  hearts  rather 
than  with  our  heads.  Famine-rid- 
den India  may  collect  her  daily 
quota  of  shrivelled  corpses  much 
as  we  collect  waste  paper,  but 
little  is  done  in  India  to  curb  the 
proclivity  to  procreate  out  of  all 
proportions  with  her  technologi- 
cal progression  and  until  this  is 
done  the  charitable  bestowal  of 
food  and  materials  from  North 
America  will  only  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing more  hungry  teeming  mil- 
lions for  the  garbage  collectors  to 
remove  to  the  burning  ghats  of 
the  Ganges. 

The  Washington  Population 
Bureau  of  Experts,  a  non-profit 
organization  for  gathering,  cor- 
relating and  distributing  popula- 
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tion  data,  has  estimated  that 
China  could  export  6,000,000 
people  a  year  and  still  increase 
its  population  at  the  present  birth 
rate.  Japan,  Russia  and  Italy  are 
following  similar  trends  and  It  is 
estimated  that  establishment 
throughout  the  world  of  living 
and  health  standards  as  good  as 
the  best  in  any  country  would 
bring  about  such  an  increase  in 
population  that  the  equivalent  of 
fifteen  worlds  would  be  required 
each  100  years  to  sustain  it. 

Do  our  moralists  propose  to 
feed  these  multitudes  from  the 
North  American  pantry?  Do  we 
propose  to  absorb  these  popula- 
tion surpluses?  Then  we  had  bet- 
ter prepare  to  move  out  ourselves 
and  condition  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  for  a 
future  of  squalor,  disease  and 
famine.  On  the  other  hand  we 
could  commence  to  face  the  facts 
and  call  a  halt  to  this  inhuman 
'humanitarianism.' 

We  stated  that  to  present  'for- 
eign trade'  as  a  promise  of  Price 
System  prosperity  here  at  home 
is  a  delusion.  Referring  again  to 
an  advertisement  placed  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce we  read:  'Canada's  Foreign 
Trade  is  not  only  bringing  you 
vast    benefits    right    now — it    is 


building  future  Canadian  pros- 
perity. Remember  that  those  ex- 
ports are  building  up  foreign 
trade  that  will  mean  extra  pros- 
perity and  security  for  you  and 
every  other  Canadian  year  after 
year.'  What  'benefits'  right  now — 
rationing? 

In  the  large  it  is  the  material 
things — food,  housing,  clothing 
and  equipment — which  provide 
our  standard  of  living.  How  can 
anyone  with  the  feeblest  ability 
to  reason,  accept  a  principle 
which  purports  that  we  can  dis- 
tribute more  to  our  own  citizens 
by  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the 
world?  Such  logic  ignores  the 
simplest  arithmetic  equations. 
(One  minus  one  still  equals 
zero.)  How  can  we  indefinitely 
continue  to  squander  our  irre- 
placeable resources  without  im- 
poverishing ourselves  and  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  much  of 
our  metal  will  not  be  hurled  back 
at  us  from  the  business  end  of  a 
war  machine  which  is  propelled 
by  our  own  fuels?  Some  of  our 
'good  customers'  of  1936  to  1939 
are  experienced  in  this  practice. 
Does  this  kind  of  business  spell 
prosperity  and  security? 

It  is  alleged  that  'one-third  of 
your  pay  envelope  comes  from 
foreign  trade.'  The  inference  im- 
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plied — but  carefully  omitted  in 
words — is  that  our  various  cus- 
tomers abroad  contribute  this 
much  publicized  one-third.  Do 
they?  With  what? 

Canadian  monetary  loans  in  re- 
cent months  include,  among 
others,  the  substantial  sums  of 
$60  million  to  China,  $15  million 
to  Czecho-Slovakia,  $242  million 
to  France,  and  $11A  billion  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  other  words 
we  provided  the  goods  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  money  to  pay 
for  them. 

*     *     * 

From  the  foregoing  analysis, 
some  proponents  of  the  Price 
System  may  conclude  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  advocating  a  policy  of 
isolationism.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however.  What  we  do  point  out 
is  that  Technocrats  will  not  be 
hoodwinked  by  this  get-rich  Price 
System  propaganda  nonsense. 
Technocrats  know  that  in  order 
for  this  Price  System  game  to 
operate  the  afore-mentioned  one- 
third  must  go  into  your  pay-check 
pocket  and  be  taken  out  of  your 
tax  pocket,  while  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  condottiere  of 
a  smooth  operating  business  or- 
ganization dips  in  and  takes  out 
a  'legitimate'  profit.  Technocrats 
know,   too,   that   as   this   process 


continues  an  international  and 
national  debt-load  of  staggering 
proportions  will  finally  confront 
the  Price  System  with  an  impasse. 
North  America's  business  frat- 
ternity  is  now  in  the  delirium  of 
acute  cosmopolitis.  Bungling  and 
wallowing  into  the  future  they  are 
following  the  same  behaviour 
pattern  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Power  Age  as  was  used  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades.  Two  funda- 
mental facts  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  past  twenty  years  of 
technological  development 
in  North  America  have  apparent- 
ly escaped  their  notice  or  compre- 
hension. First,  that  North  Amer- 
ica, with  her  present  machine  in- 
stallation and  natural  resources 
is  forcing  upon  us  the  first  econ- 
omy of  abundance  in  the  history 
of  man.  And  secondly,  that  ma- 
chines, on  the  home  front,  are 
producing  this  abundance  and  will 
continue  to  produce  it  with  an 
accompanying  diminution  in  the 
number  of  man-hours  of  labor  re- 
quired. Still  the  Price  System 
apostles  plan  to  distribute  mone- 
tary purchasing  power  on  the 
basis  of  this  declining  factor  while 
attempting  to  cope  with  a  fast 
mounting  debt-load.  Abundance 
is  ruinous  to  price,  so  in  order 
to     escape     the     embarrassment 
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which  abundance  would  visit 
upon  the  price  merchants  they 
have  become  for  the  moment  a 
fraternity  of  cosmopolites  with  a 
policy  that  is  a  weird  mixture  of 
avarice  and  philanthropy. 

Meanwhile  three  questions  cry 
out  for  answer.  What  are  we 
doing  to  re-establish  foreign  coun- 
tries as  producers  for  their  own 
future  well-being?  To  whom  do 
we  propose  to  export  if  and  when 
this  objective  is  reached?  (A  re- 
cent news  release  reads  in  part: 
'Canadian  goods  help  recovery  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.'  Very  fine  in- 
deed, but  when  Czecho-Slovakia 
becomes  fully  recovered  where  do 
we  propose  to  ship  that  particular 
quota  of  our  abundance?)  And 
who  is  going  to  pay  our  colossal 
National  Debt? 

*     *     * 

Previous  to  World  War  II, 
North  American  technology  pro- 
duced an  embarrassing  abund- 
ance which  Price  System  mani- 
pulators sought  to  keep  in  check 
by  various  devices  ranging  from 
destruction  of  crops  in  the  field  to 
the  shelving  of  patents  in  par- 
tially closed-down  industrial 
plants.  European  economies  were 
partly  self-supporting  and  our 
exports  amounted  to  less  than 
10%  of  our  then  retarded  produc- 


tion. Since  abundance  ruins  price, 
every  means  known  was  employ- 
ed to  maintain  a  scarcity  which 
would  be  commensurate  with  the 
meagre  dollar  purchasing  powei* 
of  the  people. 

World  War  II  provided  an  ideal 
outlet  for  the  dissipation  of  sur- 
plus production — but  it  also  acted 
as  a  stimulus  for  more  technolog- 
ical installation  at  home.  The  total 
increase  in  Canadian  plant  capa- 
city approached  $2  billion. 

Today,  Price  System  collapse 
is  being  averted  temporarily  by 
tremendous  export  shipments  to 
those  countries  that  have  been 
ravaged  by  war.  But  in  the  in- 
terim a  set  of  new  factors  has 
come  into  being  which  tend  to 
reduce  this  period  of  reprieve. 
Science,  in  the  realm  of  construc- 
tion, has  introduced  new  tech- 
niques which  (if  given  a  free 
hand)  will  facilitate  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  in  record 
time.  Science,  in  hitherto  back- 
ward areas  of  the  world,  has  not 
been  idle  either.  South  Africa  has 
emerged  from  the  war  as  a  lead- 
ing manufacturing  power  where 
industries  which  were  in  their 
infancy  have  sprung  to  astonish- 
ing productive  stature.  Australia 
has  installed  productive  facilities 
which   now    satisfy   her   internal 
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demands  and  is  searching  for  an 
export  outlet.  India  has  forged 
ahead  in  the  development  of  steel, 
alloys,  rubber,  coal,  fabrics  and 
chemicals.  Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  have  stepped  up 
their  output  and  will  be  vying  for 
markets.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  has  stated  that  Britain  will 
be  forced  to  increase  its  export 
trade  by  a  minimum  of  50%  over 
its  pre-war  figures  'if  the  country 
is  to  maintain  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  make  ends  meet.' 

How  can  the  entire  world  main- 
tain an  over-balance  of  exports? 
What  do  we  propose  to  do  when 
our  present  markets  dry  up  and 
disappear,  leaving  us  with  a  leg- 
acy of  debt?  The  Financial  Post 
states  that  'to  assure  a  reasonably 
stable  and  prosperous  economy' 
we  must  maintain  a  post-war 
trade  of  $1.8  billion — an  increase 
of  50%  over  the  pre-war  figure. 
Does  anyone  enjoying  mental 
stability  think  this  can  be  done 
in  a  world  of  ambitious  exporters? 

Technocracy  declares  that  we 
have  two  choices  before  us:  we 
can  have  another  depression  cul- 
minating in  another  war  which 
would  lay  waste  the  world  with 
the  added  effectiveness  of  atomic, 
energy,  and  create  'markets'  for 
some   primordial   forms   of  man- 
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kind  who  might  emerge  from  the 
remoter  regions;  or  we  can  set 
aside  Price  System  methods  of 
operation  and  step  forward  into 
a  new  era  of  abundant  production 
and  consumption  without  regard 
to  monetary  considerations.  The 
alternatives  are  clear  cut:  the 
choice  is  between  science  and 
chaos. 


In  a  Technate  there  would  not 
be  the  ludicrous  nonsense  of  for- 
eigners paying  our  rent  bills. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  En- 
ergy Certificate,  goods,  services 
and  ultra-modern  housing  would 
be  available  without  recourse  to 
monetary  exchanges.  There  would 
be  neither  buying  nor  selling  of 
goods  with  specious  and  contra- 
dictory appeals  to  avarice  and 
emotions  which  are  endemic  to 
Price  System  operation.  Both  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
goods  on  the  North  American 
Continent  would  be  a  matter  of 
function  rather  than  of  business. 
The  devil's  maxim  'your  neces- 
sity is  my  opportunity'  can  be  ap- 
propriately inscribed  upon  a 
parchment  scroll  and  relegated  to 
the  archives  of  history  along  with 
the  Price  System  which  has  long 
overlived  its  days  of  usefulness. 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 
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The  Nickel  Cartel 


The  U.S.  Government  has  charged  the  International  Nickel  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  International  Nickel  Co.  Inc., 
with  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  nickel  industry  through  cartel 
agreements  with  French  and  German  competitors,  including  the 
I.    G.  Farbenindustrie. 
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THE  International  Nickel  Co. 
of  Canada  Ltd.  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  International  Nickel 
Co.  Inc.,  and  three  officers  of  the 
firms  have  been  charged  with 
violation  of  anti-trust  laws  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  anti-trust  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  filed 
the  civil  suit,  charged  the  firms 
preserved  a  monopoly  position  by 
cartel  agreements  with  French 
and  German  competitors,  includ- 
ing the  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  of 
Germany. 

Attorney-General  Tom  C.  Clark 
said  in  a  statement  released  in 
New  York: 

'This  case  is  among  the  most 
important  in  our  anti-trust  pro- 
gram for  eliminating  restraints 
and  monopolies  in  basic  indus- 
tries. The  complaint  charges  that 
the  defendants  conspired  to  re- 
strain trade  in  and  monopolized 
the  nickel  industry  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

'It  alleges  that  they  have  mon- 
opolized the  business  of  import- 


ing commercial  nickel  and  nickel 
ores  into  the  United  States;  have 
monopolized  the  manufacture, 
distribution  and  sale  of  their 
monopoly  position  by  cartel 
agreement  with  French  and  Ger- 
man competitors.' 

The  suit  seeks  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Cana- 
dian corporation  and  its  American 
subsidiary,  and  asks  that  a  plan 
be  formulated  by  the  court  for 
redistributing  the  assets  of  the 
firms  to  destroy  their  alleged 
monopoly,  to  prevent  a  continua- 
tion of  the  alleged  trade  restraint, 
and  to  open  the  nickel  industry  in 
the  United  States  to  competition. 

Wendell  Berge,  assistant  attor- 
ney-general in  charge  of  the  anti- 
trust division,  stated: 

'  .  .  .  the  International  Nickel 
companies  involved  in  this  action 
have  combined  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000;  they  are  the 
largest  producers  of  nickel  in  the 
world;  they  control  more  than 
90%  of  the  business  in  nickel  ores, 
nickel  and  nickel  products  in  the 
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United  States,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced, shipped  and  sold  a  major 
part  of  the  nickel-bearing  mate- 
rials, commercial  nickel  and 
nickel  products  consumed  in  mar- 
kets outside  of  this  country.' 

In  his  book  Cartels:  Challenge 
to  a  Free  World,  Berge  gives 
much  valuable  information  on 
cartels.  He  analyzes  their  opera- 
tions as  follows: 

In  general,  cartels  restrict 
rather  than  promote  trade.  Car- 
tels typically  engage  in  such  prac- 
tices as  dividing  fields  of  operation 
and  market  areas  between  mem- 
bers so  as  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion, restricting  production  by 
agreement,  and  fixing  prices  so  as 
to  avoid  price  competition.  They 
also  promote  various  kinds  of 
patent  licensing  contracts  which 
enable  them  to  control  and  limit 
the  use  of  new  inventions  and 
thus  restrict  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nological advance.  The  effects  of 
these  practices  include  reduced 
production  and  employment, 
higher  prices  and  profits,  retarded 
spread  of  technological  improve- 
ments and  a  lower  standard  of 
living.' 

Berge  comments  on  the  fact 
that  'some  of  our  industrialists 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  attempt 
to  promote  a  pro-cartel  policy  by 


a  specious  appeal  for  free  enter- 
prise' and  states  that  'totalitarian- 
ism represents  simply  the  ulti- 
mate consummation  of  cartelism 
— the  final,  full  expression  of  the 
reactionary  forces  stemming 
from  special  privilege.'  However, 
he  apparently  does  not  realize 
that  cartelization  is  the  natural 
protective  procedure  of  the  Price 
System  to  preserve  itself  in  a 
world    of    advancing    technology. 

Technology  and  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  in  conflict.  Advancing 
technology  is  creating  a  greater 
and  greater  abundance  of  goods 
and  services.  Because  of  the  con- 
flict between  abundance  and 
price,  the  Price  System  tries  to 
throttle  production  in  self- 
defense. 

There  is  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem this  side  of  the  Price  System. 
Only  when  they  eliminate  the 
Price  System  in  its  entirety  and 
install  the  Technate,  will  North 
Americans  completely  destroy  the 
monopolistic  control  which  is 
attempting  to  freeze  social  change 
on  this  Continent.  The  Technate 
will  produce  and  distribute  an 
abundance  without  any  restric- 
tions other  than  the  physical  limi- 
tations of  natural  resources  and 
the  capacity  of  the  citizenry  to 
consume.  — Robert  Lyall 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Labor 


A  member  of  the  striking  International  Woodworkers  issues  a  warn- 
ing and  challenge  to  organized  Labor  on  this  Continent.  Unless 
Labor  adopts  a  protective  offensive  to  provide  security  and  benefits 
for  all  citizens,  it  may  find  that  its  union  structure  has  suddenly 
become  null  and  void  with  no  compensating  factors  to  take  its  place. 


THE  writer  is  a  member  of  the 
(international  Woodworkers  of 
America.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Technocracy  Inc. — an  organiza- 
tion that  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  a  broad  perspective  on 
the  entire  social  conflict  that  con- 
fronts us  in  North  America  to- 
day. As  a  member  of  both  organ- 
izations, he  hereby  issues  a  warn- 
ing and  a  challenge  to  organized 
Labor  on  this  Continent. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
strike  of  the  I.W.A.  in  British 
Columbia  has  tied  up  the  lumber 
industry  of  that  province  for  28 
days.  Already,  the  stoppage  of  one 
of  British  Columbia's  major  in- 
dustries has  resulted  in  creeping 
paralysis  of  other  vital  operations. 
The  strike,  which  has  always 
been  Labor's  most  powerful 
weapon,  today  in  technological 
North  America  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  all  citi- 
zens, including  the  wielders 
themselves. 

Labor  is  on  the  spot.  Never  in 
its   history  has   organized  Labor 
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faced  such  a  critical  situation  as 
it  does  at  the  present  time. 

For  months  past  there  has  been 
building  up  on  this  Continent  a 
deliberately  fostered  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  conscription  of  Labor. 
Union  men  striking  for  more 
wages  to  keep  up  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  have  been  called 
unpatriotic  and  have  been  accus- 
ed of  deliberate  sabotage.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress of  United  States  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  draft  strik- 
ing union  members — a  measure 
which  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  characterized  as  'slave 
labor  under  fascism.' 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr. 
Green  that  the  conscription  of 
Labor  would  be  fascism — unless 
capital  and  equipment  and  re- 
sources were  also  conscripted. 
But,  as  a  Technocrat,  he  concurs 
with  the  statement  of  Elmore 
Philpott,  Vancouver  Sun  column- 
ist, that  'the  economic  system  has 
become  so  intricate  and  compli- 
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cated,  strikes  cannot  be  permitted 
in  some  key  industries  without 
subjecting  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  to  what  amounts  to  suffo- 
cation. ' 

There  is  only  one  way  out  for 
Labor.  That  is  to  demand  that  if 
Labor  is  conscripted,  then  the 
tools  with  which  it  works  shall 
likewise  be  conscripted;  and  if  the 
tools,  then  also  the  materials,  the 
equipment  and  the  money  neces- 
sary for  operation  of  our  whole 
process  of  production;  distribu- 
tion and  maintenance.  Labor 
can  go  on  the  offensive  now  by 
demanding  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None! 

Total  Conscription  is  the  only 
protection  for  Labor.  Unless  La- 
bor adopts  a  protective  offensive, 
it  may  find  that  its  structure  has 
suddently  become  null  and  void 
with  no  compensating  factors  to 
take  its  place.  Labor  cannot  fight 
reactionary  proposals  for  con- 
scription of  Labor  alone  unless  it 
has  a  dynamic  program  for  great- 
er national  cooperation  and  bene- 
fits for  all  citizens. 

Total  Conscription  is  a  designed 
national  operation.  It  is  specific. 
The  Governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  must  mobilize 


all  the  factories,  all  the  equipment 
and  all  the  buildings  used  in  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  services, 
as  well  as  the  people.  They  must 
also  conscript  or  'freeze'  the  en- 
tire financial,  corporate  wealth  of 
the  two  nations.  The  four  'Ms' — 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money — are  necessary  for  com- 
plete national  mobilization.  All 
United  States  and  all  Canada  will 
comprise  coordinated  unit  opera- 
tions —  each  closely  integrated 
with  the  other. 

'Conscription  of  Men'  means 
that  all  effectives,  male  and 
female,  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
65,  shall  be  conscripted  by  the 
Government  for  National  Service. 
The  postwar  reorganization  of 
society  requires  that  people  be 
assigned  to  socially  necessary 
work.  All  citizens  will  thus  be  in 
the   direct  service  of  the  nation. 

This  is  not  merely  a  labor  con- 
cription  program.  It  includes  man- 
power, but  only  as  one  phase. 

'Conscription  of  Machines  and 
Materiel'  means  that  all  the  equip- 
ment and  physical  facilities  of 
production,  transportation  and 
communication  will  be  placed 
under  national  direction  to  pro- 
vide the  needs  of  the  people.  This 
includes  the  equipment  and  phys- 
ical facilities  of:  rail,  truck,  bus, 
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water  and  air  transportation;  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  radio  com- 
munication; public  utilities  and 
power  production  and  transmis- 
sion; manufacturing  industries; 
the  oil  wells  and  refineries;  mines 
and  mining  operations. 

All  the  corporations  engaged  in 
these  activities  would  cease  to 
operate  as  private  enterprises 
producing  for  profit  at  a  price. 

The  materiel  consists  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  of  an  organ- 
ization as  distinguished  from  its 
personnel.  Included  in  materiel 
are  all  of  the  manufacturing  sup- 
plies, foodstuffs,  clothing  and  raw 
materiels  necessary  for  carrying 
out  any  given  operation  or  series 
of  operations. 

With  Total  Conscription,  the 
title  to  all  materiel  (whether 
originating  from  agriculture,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  the  forest  or 
the  sea)  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  respective  Government  before 
it  can  be  shipped  by  any  common 
carrier — rail,  truck,  air  or  marine. 

'The  Conscription  of  Money' 
means  the  suspension  of  all  cor- 
porate financing,  buying,  selling; 
the  suspension  of  profits,  interest, 
rent,  dues,  taxes;  and  the  freezing 
of  the  financial  operations  of 
states,  provinces,  counties  and 
municipalities. 


When  all  manpower  and  all 
plant  facilities  have  been  con- 
scripted in  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion in  preference  to  private  or 
group  interest,  it  is  automatically 
necessary  to  suspend  all  ordinary 
financial  transactions.  Therefore, 
all  dividends,  profits,  interest, 
rents,  dues  and  taxes  would  be 
suspended.  In  other  words,  busi- 
ness would  be  'quick  frozen.' 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  con- 
script all  corporate  wealth  and  its 
attendant  institutions  such  as 
banks,  trusts  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Monetary  wealth  would 
be  frozen. 

The  states,  provinces,  counties 
and  municipalities  would  remain 
as  political  units,  but  their  finan- 
cial status  would  be  'quick  froz- 
en.' To  ensure  the  continued 
operation  of  functions  performed 
by  the  various  states,  provinces, 
counties  and  municipalities,  the 
federal  Governments  would  have 
to  assume  all  the  financial  indebt- 
edness and  obligations  of  the 
states,  provinces,  counties  and 
municipalities.  The  federal  Gov- 
ernments in  return  for  assuming 
such  financial  obligations  would 
arrogate  to  themselves  power  of 
levying  all  taxes  now  levied  by 
them.    The    powers    of    taxation 
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thus  assumed  by  the  federal  Gov- 
ernments would  then  remain  dor- 
mant owing  to  the  general  sus- 
pension of  all  taxes. 

How  would  business  be  con- 
ducted? 

No  business  would  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  sense  that  we  now  con- 
sider business.  Total  Conscription 
would  call  for  the  suspension  of 
all  so-called  'business'   activities. 

There  would  be  no  markets  and 
competitive  trading — no  buying, 
selling  or  government  purchasing 
from  corporations  and  indivi- 
duals. The  title  to  all  materials, 
whether  originating  from  agricul- 
ture, mining,  manufacturing,  the 
forest  or  the  sea  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  Govern- 
ments before  being  shipped  on 
any  common  carrier.  This  means 
that  individual  corporative  pur- 
chasing and  government  purchas- 
ing from  private  corporations  will 
be  replaced  by  mass  government 
purchase  (allocation  or  requisi- 
tion). This  can  be  reduced  to  the 
simple  formula:  that  every  pur- 
chase order  is  for  the  full  30-day 
operation-output  of  mine,  factory, 
mill,  etc. 

This  would  eliminate  the  tre- 
mendous flood  of  purchase  orders, 
shipping  bills,  invoices,  checks, 
drafts,  contracts  and  general  red 
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tape  involved  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services. 

Individual  and  corporate  inter- 
prise  must  suspend  their  privi- 
leges if  the  nation  is  to  survive, 
just  as  all  blocs  and  pressure 
groups  must  suspend  privileges 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  This  program  is  not  direct- 
ed against  corporate  enterprise, 
and  it  is  not  directed  against  La- 
bor or  any  other  special  interest 
group;  it  is  directed  toward  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  No  conscription  of 
manpower  in  North  America  can 
be  either  equitable  or  efficient  if 
corporate  enterprise  is  not  like- 
wise conscripted. 

How  will  production  and  distri- 
bution be  carried  on? 

The  physical  facilities  of  rail, 
bus,  water  and  air  transportation; 
telegraph,  telephone  and  radio 
communications;  power  produc- 
tion and  transmission;  manufac- 
turing; oil  wells  and  refining;  and 
the  mines  are  the  collective  tech- 
nology by  which  North  America 
produces. 

Each  of  these  functions  will  be- 
come coordinated,  not  under  a 
political  bureaucrat,  but  under 
the  operating  heads  of  the  indus- 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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CENTURIES  ago  a  high  standard  of  living  was  for  the  few.  Their 
high  living  was  based  on  the  hard  labor  of  slaves. 

Today,  in  Canada,  there  are  about  ten  hydro-electric  slaves  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child. 

It's  this  way.  We  have  enough  turbines  and  generators  harnessed 
to  our  rivers  to  produce  ten  million  horse-power.  How  many  men 
equal  a  horse?  The  labor  of  a  strong  man  turning  a  hand- winch,  or 
rowing,  equals  about  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power.  Ten  million  horse- 
power equals  one  hundred  million  man-power.  So  our  hydro-electric 
power  supply  is  equivalent  to  the  hard  labor  of  ten  times  our 
population. 

Only  Norway  has  more  of  such  power  per  person.  Only  three 
other  countries  produce  more  regardless  of  the  size  of  population. 

And  that  is  not  all.  It  is  estimated  that  our  rivers  could  be  made 
to  produce  fifty  million  horse-power  as  and  when  required — fifty 
'slaves'  for  every  one  of  us. 

The  'industrial  revolution'  was  in  reality  the  revolution  of  power. 
First  the  water-wheel,  then  steam,  and  later  electricity  were  harnessed 
to  the  tasks  which  man  had  been  doing  with  his  own  hands  and 
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elbow-grease.    Wherever  power  was  developed,  prosperity  came  and 
the  standard  of  life  went  up. 

Here  is  Canada  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  of 
fresh  water — more  of  it  than  any  other  country.  As  these  waters  flow 
from  the  highlands  towards  sea  level  their  energy  can  be  turned  into 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATER  POWER  RESOURCES 

39,511,000  H.  P.  (ORDINARY  6-MONTH  FLOW ) 


electricity  by  water  turbines.  Often  the  water  of  a  river  is  used 
repeatedly  at  various  power  sites  when  falls,  rapids,  or  other  physical 
features  make  it  possible  to  take  in  water  at  one  level  and  discharge 
it  through  turbines  at  a  lower  level. 

Much  of  the  world's  electrical  power  comes  from  coal.  In  Belgium 
electricity  comes  99%  from  steam  plant,  mainly  coal  burning.  In  con- 
trast, Switzerland  produces  100%  of  her  electrical  energy  from  water 
power.    Switzerland  has  no  coal. 

In  Canada  we  have  both  coal  and  water  power.  But  of  Canada's 
total  annual  output  of  over  40,000  million  kilowatt-hours,  98%  comes 
from  water  power.  This  water  power  is  equivalent  to  over  25  million 
tons  of  coal,  or  nearly  twice  Canada's  coal  output.  Mined  in  Nova 
Scotia,   Saskatchewan,   Alberta   and  British   Columbia,   our   coal   is 
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remote  from  the  great  centres  of  population.  Hydro-electric  power, 
on  the  other  hand,  using  modern  transmission  methods,  can  easily 
reach  such  centres. 

Where  coal  and  water  power  are  equally  plentiful  the  choice  lies 
between  hydro  installation's  high  capital  outlay  but  low  running 
costs,  and  the  lower  initial  costs  but  much  higher  running  costs  of 
coal  mining.  On  balance  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  hydro.  In 
most  cases  in  Canada  electricity  is  produced  much  more  cheaply 
with  water  power  than  it  could  be  produced  with  coal. 

In  the  long  run  hydro  has  a  fundamental  advantage  over  coal. 
Water  power  is  not  exhausted  with  use  but  is  continually  renewed 
year  after  year.  Coal  supplies  on  the  other  hand  are  continually 
depleted,  and  few  countries  can  anticipate  much  more  than  a  few 
hundred  years'  supply.  Oil,  which  is  also  used,  has  an  even  darker 
future. 

When  the  distribution  of  electricity  was  first  begun  in  the  1880's, 
power  was  sent  through  copper  cables  at  the  voltage  at  which  it  was 
used.  But  you  can't  transmit  power  more  than  short  distances  at  low 
voltage  unless  you  use  an  enormous  amount  of  copper  in  very  large 
cables.  Scientists  pushed  through  that  bottleneck  by  inventing  the 
alternating  current  transformer.  This  is  what  made  it  possible  to 
step  up  the  voltage  for  transmission  and  then  transform  it  down  again 
at  the  receiving  end. 

Quebec  province  boasts  the  first  long  distance  transmission  line 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  was  installed  in  1897,  seventeen  miles  long, 
to  feed  electricity  into  Three  Rivers.  An  eighty-five  mile  line,  set  up 
five  years  later,  from  Shawinigan  to  Montreal,  was  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

Gradually  the  voltage  for  transmission  was  pushed  up,  so  longer 
and  longer  distances  became  possible.  Eleven  thousand  volts  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  by  1928  we  were 
using  230,000  volts  for  distances  of  over  300  miles.* 

*  Editor's  Note:  Technocracy  for  many  years  has  advocated  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  power  by  one  million  volt  D.C.  cable  for  at  least  3,000  miles.  A 
Continental  power  transmission  system  so  designed  would  enable  power  to  be 
shifted  instantaneously  to  meet  any  Continental  emergency  or  demand.  It  would 
render  power  so  cheap   that   the  present   system   of  selling  and  purchasing  power 
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by  public  utilities  would  not  be  tolerated,  as  the  cost  of  installing  and  reading 
meters,  and  billing  and  accounting  to  individuals  would  involve  far  more  human 
effort  for  these  operations  than  would  be  required  for  the  entire  power  produced 
on  this  Continental  network. 

Since  1901,  when  hydro-electric  installation  was  less  than  a 
quarter  million  horse-power,  Canada's  total  has  climbed  to  one 
million  in  1911,  three  million  in  1921,  six  and  a  half  million  in  1931, 
and  to  something  over  ten  million  at  the  present  time.  Two  million 
of  this  was  added  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

As  noted  before,  the  present  total  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  power 


HYDRO'S  HARNESSED  HORSEPOWER 

Our  hydro-electric  generating  plant  in  terms  of  horsepower  per  10  of  population. 


that  is  available  for  development.  For  example,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  alone  could  provide  a  further  four  million  horse-power  to 
Canada.  The  power  resources  of  the  north,  which  seem  remote  now, 
may  prove  to  be  close  to  new  centres  of  industry  when  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  this  territory  are  more  thoroughly  known 
and  developed.  Again,  tidal  water  power  may  become  important  in 
the  Maritimes,  though  it  has  not  been  economically  developed  to  date. 
Canada's  generating  plants,  public  and  private,  sell  most  of  their 
power  to  industry.  Our  greatest  manufacturing  industry,  pulp  and 
paper,  owes  its  existence  to  plentiful  and  cheap  power.   It  alone  gets 
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nearly  40%  of  Canada's  total  output  of  hydro  power.  One  hundred 
horse-power  is  required  for  each  ton  of  daily  output — a  thousand  or 
more  kilowatt-hours  per  ton. 

The  aluminum  industry  too  exists  because  of  cheap  power.  To 
produce  a  single  ton  of  aluminum  it  takes  twenty  thousand  kilowatt- 
hours.  That  is  as  much  as  your  home  or  mine  would  use  in  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

At  present,  about  60%  of  all  Canadian  homes  are  wired  for 
electricity.  The  average  consumption  for  lighting,  cooking,  etc.,  is 
about  1,400  kilowatt-hours  per  customer.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  is 
about  twice  the  average  for  the  United  States.  Most  of  their  electricity 
is  produced  from  coal.  That  doesn't  make  it  economical  to  use 
electricity  for  cooking  and  water  heating.  Manitoba,  with  its  plentiful 
supply  of  hydro,  used  over  four  thousand  kilowatt-hours  per  customer. 
In  Ontario  it  was  over  two  thousand.  In  Saskatchewan,  where  all 
electricity  is  produced  in  fuel  plants  it  was  only  866. 

Nevertheless,  the  intensive  use  of  electric  power  as  a  domestic 
servant  has  only  just  begun.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  electrical 
equipment  in  Ontario's  town  and  city  homes.  Over  half  of  them, 
(52%),  have  washing  machines.  But  only  36%  have  vacuum  cleaners, 
31%  have  electric  ranges,  22%  refrigerators,  13%  electric  water- 
heaters. 

The  40%  of  Canadian  families  who  are  without  electricity  are 
mostly  in  the  farming  districts.  The  job  of  supplying  electrical  power 
to  the  agricultural  industry  is  just  getting  under  way.  The  results 
may  revolutionize  the  farms.  Electric  motors  could  do  the  farmer's 
pumping,  wood  cutting,  food  grinding,  churning,  milking,  cream 
separating,  sheep-shearing,  threshing,  and  so  on.  Electricity,  slaving 
for  the  farmer,  could  give  him  larger  output  at  smaller  costs.  It  could 
also  bring  him  some  new  techniques,  like  soil  heating,  artificial  sun- 
light, quick  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  dehydration. 

Before  the  farmers  can  sit  down  and  push  buttons,  we  will  have 
to  build  more  power  lines.  Today  only  one  farm  out  of  five  is  wired 
for  electricity  or  is  generating  its  own  from  wind  or  gasoline  plants. 
In  contrast,  two  out  of  every  five  farms  in  United  States  get  electric 
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power.    In  some  Western  European  countries  and  in  New  Zealand, 
the  figure  is  over  nine  out  of  ten. 

Ontario  has  the  highest  proportion  of  electrified  farms — 37%. 
Next  comes  British  Columbia  with  36%,  followed  by  Nova  Scotia 
with  26%,  Quebec  23%,  New  Brunswick  18%.  For  the  other  provinces 
the  figure  is  7%  or  less. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  iUCniFia-1944 


ONT.   B.C.    N.S.   QUE.    N.B.   MAN.   P.E.I.  ALTA.SASK. 

37.%    35.8%    26.%    23.3%  18.5%    13*      5.4%    5.4%    4.7% 


South  of  the  border,  states  with  high  farm  electrification,  such  as 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California,  have  twice  Canada's  best  figures  for  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  Our  Prairie  Provinces  are  paralleled  only  by  North  and 
South  Dakota  which,  with  about  7%,  are  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States. 

To  increase  our  percentage  is  not  easy.  In  Ontario  where  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable,  it  takes  20,000  miles  of  rural  transmission 
lines  to  supply  80,000  horse-power  to  132,000  rural  consumers — which 
means  that  a  mile  of  primary  line,  costing  two  thousand  dollars, 
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supplies  only  four  horse-power  to  six  or  seven  consumers.  As  the 
lines  are  extended  to  more  remote  areas,  consumers  per  mile  are 
fewer,  service  costs  higher. 

Manitoba  has  already  over  two  thousand  miles  of  publicly-owned 
transmission  line.  It  is  now  considering  the  recommendation  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  bring  power  to  every  town,  village  and  hamlet 
of  over  twenty  inhabitants  in  the  first  five  years  after  the  war.  The 
plan  is  to  connect  at  least  a  thousand  farms  in  the  first  year,  and  25,000 
farms  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  All  necessary  wiring  and  apparatus 
are  to  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

You've  heard  of  T.V.A.  It  is  a  great  American  achievement. 
By  regional  planning,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  in  ten 
years  transformed  the  Tennessee  Valley  from  an  impoverished  and 
flood-devastated  region  into  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  United 
States. 


T.V.A.  •  HOMBS  0S£  MOM-  PAY  ICSS 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  USE  &  COST  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME 


BEFORE  T.V.A.  - 1933 


AFTER  10  YRS.0F  T.V.A.W^Z 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  spreads  over  seven  states,  covers  an  area 
about  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  has  a  population  larger  than 
Ontario's.  Twenty-one  great  dams  prevent  floods  and  have  an  installed 
capacity  of  over  two  and  one-half  million  horse-power.  They  provide 
650  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  175  thousand  acres  of  lakes.  Great 
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programs  of  soil  rehabilitation,  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  electrifica- 
tion  of   farms   and   industrial   development   have   been   established. 

Most  discussed  of  Canadian  projects  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.* 
It  would  improve  the  international  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Cornwall  by  a  system  of  canals  and 
dams  to  take  ships  drawing  25  feet  and  to  provide  over  two  million 
horse-power  to  be  shared  between  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 
To  use  the  increased  depth  for  ocean-going  vessels,  the  lower  section 
from  Cornwall  to  Montreal  would  also  have  to  be  deepened.  In  this 
Canadian  section  of  the  river  a  further  three  million  horse-power 
could  be  generated. 

To  get  full  value  from  the  seaway  part  of  the  project,  a  great  deal 
of  deepening  and  improving  of  harbor  facilities  throughout  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  required.  In  time  it  would  demand,  perhaps,  the 
construction  of  new  fleets  of  ships  designed  for  both  trans-ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  shipping  conditions. 

Under  the  regional  planning  principle,  this  whole  scheme  would 
need  to  include  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the  entire 
region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  As  the  plan  is,  it  would  give  us 
four  million  horse-power.  But  what  would  we  do  with  it  unless 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  accompanied  it? 

— Condensed  from  August  15,  1944,  issue  of  Canadian  Affairs. 


*  Editor's  Note:  Let  it  be  emphasized  that  Technocracy  does  not  approve  the  design 
or  picayune  social  results  of  either  TV  A  or  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Long  before  TV  A,  Technocracy  called  for  real  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  as  part  of  the  specifications  of  a  Continental  Hydrology.  The  present  TV  A 
is  a  Price  System  abortion;  for  instance,  it  is  not  flood  control,  as  the  water  still 
flows  into  the  floodwaters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Technocracy  proposed 
that  a  river  highway  from  the  Tennessee  River  be  developed  southward  into  the 
Tombigbee  River  and  Mobile  Bay,  allowing  the  floodwaters  to  flow  directly  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bypassing  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  also  providing  a  short 
water  route  into  the  east  central  states. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  proposed  is  a  Price  System  compromise  between 
the  conflicting  viewpoints  of  the  east  and  the  midwest,  without  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  For  example,  the  article  mentions  a  proposed  25-foot  depth  and 
'the  construction  of  new  fleets  of  ships.'  A  25-foot  depth  would  not  carry  ships 
of  much  more  than  5,000  tons,  thus  eliminating  real  ocean  shipping.  Technocracy 
proposed  36-foot  channels.  The  Wetland  Canal  with  its  series  of  locks  could  not 
handle  the  increase  in  shipping  due  to  the  extremely  slow  passage  of  ships  through 
the  locks.  Technocracy  proposed  a  double  hydraulic  lift-lock  to  replace  the  entire 
series  of  locks,  with  one  ship  going  up  while  another  is  going  down,  providing 
the  capacity  for  rapid  seaway  transportation. 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 
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Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen   on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

PRODUCTIVITY       INCREASED       IN 

nearly  all  major  American  industries 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1945, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  main  gains  were:  in  flour 
milling,  10%  increase  in  output  per  man. 
hour;  meat  packing,  9%;  paint  manu- 
facture, 6%;  and  clay  products,  6%. 
Other  industries  showed  a  5%  down  to 
a  1%  increase.  There  was  a  10%  increase 
in  iron  ore  mining  and  a  3%  increase  in 
all  other  types  of  mining. 

The   BLS   commented : 

'It  may  be  expected  that  there  will  now 
be  unusually  rapid  increases  in  produc- 
tivity in  manufacturing  industries,  since 
the  difficulties  which  impeded  operations 
during  the  war  years  will  not  exist  .  .  . 
Since  very  little  new  equipment  has  been 
available  to  the  non-munitions  manu- 
facturing industries  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
new  production  machinery.  As  new, 
more  efficient  equipment  is  installed, 
average  productivity  levels  will  tend  to 
rise  appreciably.  In  some  industries  new 
techniques  were  developed  for  war  pro- 
duction which  will  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of   civilian   products. 

'For  the  mining  industries,  more  mod- 
erate gains  in  productivity — comparable 
to  those  made  during  the  last  few  years, 


seem  in  prospect  during  the  coming 
period  .  .  .  While  the  pent-up  demand  for 
new  equipment  is  not  as  great  as  in 
manufacturing  industries,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  process  of  mechaniza- 
tion will  be  extended  further  and  that 
man-hour  output  will   continue  to   rise.' 

A  RADICALLY  NEW  TYPE  OF  COAL 
mining  machinery  known  as  a  'coal 
planer,'  developed  by  the  Nazis,  com- 
pletely eliminates  in  most  instances  the 
tasks  of  cutting,  drilling,  blasting  and 
loading  coal. 

A  plow-like  machine  which  shaves  coal 
from  an  underground  seam  as  simply  as 
a  carpenter's  plane  trims  a  soft  pine 
board,  the  coal  planer  is  capable  of 
mining  800  tons  of  coal  daily  from  a 
single  working  place,  according  to  in- 
formation obtained  by  John  W.  Buch, 
supervising  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  anthracite  mechanical  mining 
section  and  one  of  the  solid  fuels  tech- 
nicians sent  overseas  to  study  European 
mines,  collect  records  and  research  docu- 
ments,  and    interrogate    mine   personnel. 

The  coal  planer  employs  the  same 
principle  as  the  ordinary  wood  plane, 
Buch  reported.  Taking  a  12-inch  slice 
from  the  lower  third  of  the  coal  seam, 
the  planer  loads  onto  a  chain  conveyor 
as  it  is  pulled  along  a  750-foot-long  wall 
of  coal  by  10-ton-test  wire  ropes  mounted 
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on  electric  or  compressed-air  hoists.  The 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  seam  caves  over 
the  planer  and  into  the  automatic-load- 
ing troughs. 

About  15  feet  in  length,  the  coal 
planer  actually  is  two  units  in  one, 
swivelled  together  in  tandem  with  bolts 
and  shock-absorbing  springs.  Each  has 
its  manganese-steel  'plowshare'  cutting 
blade  and  loading  troughs,  but  they  face 
in  opposite  directions,  permitting  a  cut 
to  be  taken  from  the  coal  face  each  time 
the  planer  shuttles  back  and  forth.  The 
planer  used  in  hard  bituminous  coal  em- 
ploys four  or  more  pneumatic  bits,  and 
adaptation  of  the  jack  hammer,  instead 
of  a  single  cutting  blade. 

In  mines  where  conditions  permitted 
its  use,  coal  was  broken  so  rapidly  by 
the  planer  that  the  Germans  experienced 
difficulty  in  conveying  it,  and  they  also 
encountered  problems  in  organizing 
other  work,  such  as  timbering  and  back- 
filling, to  keep  pace  with  the  machine. 
The  planer  is  stated  to  be  perhaps  best 
adapted  to  the  longwall  system  of  min- 
ing, which  is  not  now  widely  used  in 
North  America,  and  it  operates  most  effi- 
ciently in  a  seam  of  solid  coal  where 
rock  partings  or  dividers  will  not  prevent 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  bed  from 
caving  as  it  is  undermined  by  the  cutting 
blade. 

The  Technate  will  utilize  every  prac- 
ticable technological  development  to 
eliminate  human  toil  in  the  mining  of 
coal. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  BEVERAGE  IN- 
spector,  which  combines  electronic,  opti- 
cal and  mechanical  devices  in  a  stream- 
lined, easy-to-clean  unit,  detects  particles 
of  foreign  matter  even  when  transparent. 


Developed  by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica in  cooperation  with  the  research 
department  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  the 
RCA  Beverage  Inspection  Machine  will 
automatically  handle  up  to  140  bottles 
per  minute.  Bottles  are  rotated  as  they 
pass  through  phototube  inspection.  Fail- 
ure of  the  inspection  system  or  insuffi- 
cient rotation  of  the  bottle  causes  rejec- 
tion of  the  bottle  or  stopping  of  the 
machine.  Safety  devices  protect  the 
machine  when  jams  occur  in  conveyors, 
or  bottles  break. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SYNCHRO- 
tron,  a  new  atom  smasher  which  will 
accelerate  electrons  to  energies  of 
300,000,000  volts,  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  California  Uni- 
versity. Developed  by  Prof.  Edwin  M. 
McMillan,  it  is  expected  to  open  new 
possibilities  in  the  study  of  nucleur 
forces. 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  PERMANENT 
television  network,  linking  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  began  oper- 
ations as  the  Du  Mont  Laboratories 
opened  studios  in  the  John  Wanamaker 
Dept.  Store  in  New  York. 

A  CONCRETE  BUCKET,  WHICH 
dumps  seven  times  as  fast  as  the  conven- 
tional type,  speeded  up  construction  of 
Fontana  Dam.  Tripped  by  compressed 
air  rather  than  by  a  hand-operated  wheel, 
the  improved  4-cubic  yard  buckets  were 
developed  by  the  TVA  Construction 
Plant  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  since  no 
cylindrical  buckets  of  this  type  were  on 
the  market.  Compressed-air  tripping  had 
been  used  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auth- 
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ority  at  Norris  and  Hiwassee  Dams,  but 
on  these  projects  the  buckets  swung  free 
from  the  cableways  and  did  not  have  to 
be  spotted  precisely  on  each  trip.  They 
could,  therefore,  be  square  and  the  neces- 
sary counterweights  could  be  hung  on 
the  outside,  with  no  danger  of  being 
battered   off. 

At  Fontana  the  buckets  often  had  to 
be  dumped  close  to  the  form,  so  a 
counterweight  was  required  that  was 
small  and  compact  enough  to  be  placed 
within  the  outer  wall,  but,  still  heavy 
enough  to  do  the  work.  The  answer  was 
a  half-circular  segment  of  cast  semi-steel 
bolted  and  welded  to  a  heavy  iron  wheel. 
A  safety  catch  prevents  tripping  acci- 
dentally. 

To  trip  the  bucket,  a  workman  simply 
rams  the  nozzle  of  a  compressed  air  hose 
into  a  small  socket  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  shell  and  turns  on  the  air.  In  less 
than  two  seconds,  tests  on  the  job  showed, 
the  concrete  was  in  the  form  and  the 
bucket  was  on  its  way  back  to  the  car. 
The  old  type  bucket,  tripped  by  a  work- 
man who  climbed  up  the  side  and  turned 
a  wheel,  took  an  average  of  15  seconds  to 
dump.  Thus,  the  new  design  saved  13 
seconds  in  placing  every  load  of  con- 
crete. 

Before  Fontana  Dam  reached  its  height 
of  460  feet  above  bedrock,  more  than 
2,800,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  was 
poured.  This  meant  that  700,000  buckets 
were  shuttled  out  by  the  concrete  trains, 
swung  into  the  forms  by  giant  gantry 
cranes,  and  then  tripped.  With  13 
seconds  saved  on  each  of  700,000  loads, 
about  three  weeks  total  time  was  saved 
in  concrete  placing.  The  time-saving 
factor  was  of  particular  importance  since 
TVA  had  undertaken  to  complete  Fon- 


tana, a  war  power  project,  in  two  years, 
though  three  to  five  years  would  have 
been  a  fast  schedule. 

A  METHOD  OF  TELEPHONING  US- 
ing  micro-wave  pulses  of  radar,  which 
may  supplant  both  the  wired  and  wireless 
telephone,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Paris. 

A  RADIO  FACSIMILE  MACHINE 
linked  to  an  FM  receiver,  which  turns  out 
a  four-column  paper  with  pictures  at  the 
rate  of  400  words  a  minute,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Radio  Inventions,  Inc., 
New  York. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ALCO- 
holic  extract  which  destroys  tumors  and 
cancers  in  albino  rats  has  been  disclosed 
by  scientists  at  the  Wister  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology  in  Philadelphia.  It 
cannot    yet    be   used    on    human    beings. 

A  MODERNIZED  MACHINE  TOOL 
operated  by  air  power  and  controlled  by 
a  foot  pedal  has  been  developed  by  the 
National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland.  Designed 
for  heavy-duty,  high-production,  auto- 
matic machining  of  castings,  forgings  and 
tubing  parts  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
the  single-spindle  Chuck-Matic  machine 
is  built  for  carbide  cutting  tools  and  has 
a  rugged  frame  consisting  of  only  two 
major  castings.  A  15-h.p.  motor  drives 
the  spindle;  and  a  2-h.p.  motor  powers 
the  high-speed  clearance  movements  of 
the  two  tool  slides.  In  this  compact 
machine,  the  chuck,  tool  slides,  and  cams 
are  within  easy  working  reach.  For  safety, 
the  operator  must  use  both  hands  on  the 
starting  controls. 
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PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FROM 
complex  organic  compounds  through  the 
use  of  radioactive  materials  has  been 
reported  to  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety by  three  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  scientists. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  RAY  OF 
green  light,  given  off  by  mercury  atoms 
made  from  gold,  which  permits  measure- 
ments accurate  to  within  a  billionth  of  a 
centimeter  and  may  result  in  a  new  world 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  length, 
has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Jacob  Wiens, 
of  the  Navy  Electronics  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Berkely,  Calif.,  and  Dr.  Luis  W. 
Alvarez,  California  University. 

SAW-MATIC,  A  NEWLY  DEVELOPED 
attachment  that  converts  manually  oper- 
ated metal  cut-off  saws  to  full  automatic 
operation,  has  been  announced  by  Ma- 
chine Specialties.  It  was  stated  that  the 
attachment  is  sold  as  a  complete  package 
unit,  ready  for  installation  in  a  few  hours 
and  consists  of  (1)  Pull-up  device;  (2) 
Vise  clamp  mechanism;  (3)  Saw  lifting 
and  lowering  device;  (4)  Length  con- 
trol valve  of  special  design.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  unit  will  cut  any  length  from 
3/16  inch  up,  automatically,  and  will  saw 
all  day  without  an  attendant. 

THE  TURBOJECTOR,  A  MACHINE  OF 
radically  new  design  for  production 
molding  of  both  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.  This  machine  has  a 
motor-driven  screw  which  injects  rubber 
into  a  hydraulically  clamped  mould,  the 
entire  machine  cycle  being  accomplished 


automatically.  The  base  of  the  Turbojec- 
tor  is  a  completely  self-contained  unit 
which  encloses  the  pumps  and  valves  for 
controlling  all  hydraulic  equipment.  The 
only  connections  required  to  put  the 
mechanism  in  operation  are  those  to  the 
electric  power  and  cooling  water  sys- 
tem. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  molding 
a  wide  variety  of  mechanical  parts. 
Typical  examples  are  ring  type  gas- 
kets, rubber  bushings  and  automobile 
motor  mountings.  The  driving  mechan- 
ism of  the  injection  unit  consists  of  a 
10-h.p.  four  speed  electric  motor  and  a 
train  of  gears  directly  connected  to  the 
injection-screw.  The  rubber,  in  strip, 
pellets  or  rod  form,  is  carried  into  the 
injection  cylinder  by  the  feed-screw. 
The  feed-screw  meshes  with  a  set  of 
specially  designed,  free-running  baffle 
gears  which  act  as  pressure  locks,  forc- 
ing the  rubber  into  the  nozzle.  The 
frictional  heat  produced  in  the  injec- 
tion chamber  alone  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rubber  as  high  as  300  degrees 
F.  Additional  heat  is  secured  at  the 
nozzle  by  employing  an  electrical  re- 
sistance band  heater.  This  preheating 
arrangement  is  said  to  account  for  the 
rapid  curing  cycles  obtained  with  this 
machine. 

Maximum  nozzle  contact  pressure  dur- 
ing injection  is  approximately  6,000 
pounds,  permitting  injection  pressures 
as  high  as  18,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  material  to  be  molded.  The 
entire  injection  unit  is  pivoted  on  the 
stationary  mold  clamp  platen  and  is 
hydraulically  tilted,  thus  permitting  the 
nozzle  to  engage  the  mold  only  during 
injection.  To  facilitate  changing  molds, 
the  injection  head  can  be  hydraulically 
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tilted  clear  of  the  mold  space.  This  ma- 
chine has  molded  up  to  8  pounds  of 
rubber  per  'shot.' 

THE  TRANSTRACTOR,  A  NEW  ELEC- 
tric-propelled  hand  tractor  said  to  com- 
bine the  features  of  the  electric  hand- 
truck  and  the  conventional  warehouse 
tractor,  has  been  announced  by  Auto- 
matic Transportation  Co.  According  to 
the  announcement,  the  Transtractor  will 
push  or  pull  a  6,000-pound  trailer  load 
all  day  or  up  to  20,008  pounds  inter- 
mittently, depending  upon  plant  condi- 
tions. Finger-tip  control  enables  one 
man  to  handle  any  size  or  type  of  load 
with  facility. 

A  P7  ELECTRONIC  CONTACTOR  IN- 
tended  for  use  as  a  micro-positioning 
control  on  automatically  fed  machines, 
for  converting  delicate  contact-making 
instruments  into  positive  control  devices, 
for  photo-electric  cell  control  applica- 
tions, and  for  many  other  uses  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Automatic  Temper- 
ature Control  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This 
contactor  is  supplied  at  present  for 
operation  on  110-volt  60-cycle  current 
only.  One  of  these  electronic  contactors 
was  recently  applied  to  a  production 
machine  for  the  continuous  automatic 
gaging  of  the  work  as  it  leaves  the  ma- 
chine. 

ADAPTATION  OF  ELECTRONICS  TO 
production  by  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion has  reduced  the  time  of  one  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobile-start- 
er ring  gears  from  2l/2  hours  to  20  sec- 
onds. Instead  of  heating  the  entire  gear 
in  a  gas  furnace  for  heat-treating,  only 
the    teeth,    where    extreme    hardness    it 


specified,  are  subjected  to  treatment.  In 
addition  to  reduced  production  time, 
the  application  of  this  method  produces 
a  gear  that  will  withstand  four  times  the 
normal  expectation  of  engine-starter 
shocks.  It  also  results  in  fewer  rejections 
in  assembly  and  safer,  cleaner  working 
conditions. 

With  the  electronic  heater,  the  ring 
gear  is  placed  on  a  brass  fixture  inside 
the  field  of  a  two-layer  coil.  As  the 
gear  fixture  spins  at  75  r.p.m.,  high- 
frequency  current  reverses  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  coil  540,000  times  a  second. 
This  process  sets  up  an  agitation  of 
molecules  inside  the  gear  teeth  that 
engenders  intense  heat  as  it  works  grad- 
ually inward.  Current  is  automatically 
shut  off  when  the  temperature  of  the 
teeth  reaches  1500  degrees  (within  13 
seconds),  and  a  water  spray  from  a 
surrounding  tube  drenches  the  part  for 
7  seconds.  Spinning  of  the  work-holding 
fixture  is  continued  during  the  entire 
drenching  or  quenching  operation  in 
order  to  insure  even  uniform  hardening 
of  the  gear  teeth. 

DR.     CHARLES     GREELEY     ABBOT, 

secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  authority  on  solar  radiation,  has  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  a  new  solar  'cooker' 
to  trap  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  cooking 
and  to  run  steam  engines.  The  patent 
number  is  2,133,649. 

Dr.  Abbot  spent  twenty  years  of  re- 
search in  developing  the  apparatus,  the 
patent  papers  reveal.  It  provides  an 
economical  and  efficient  method  of  utili- 
tizing  the  sun's  rays  to  produce  power, 
it  is  contended. 

Every  year  the  sun  floods  the  earth 
with  energy  equivalent  to  that  contained 
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in  200  trillions  of  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

Dr.  Abbot's  device  collects  and  con- 
centrates sun  rays  with  such  efficiency 
that  temperatures  of  as  high  as  392  de- 
grees F.  are  obtained.  It  includes  a 
series  of  glass  tubes  about  6  feet  long. 
Three  tubes  are  arranged  coaxially  so 
that  the  inner  tube  is  jacketed  by  two 
outer  tubes.  The  spaces  between  the 
tubes  are  in  a  high  vacuum  to  prevent 
heat  loss  from  this  'absorber'  unit. 

Each  triple  tube  unit  is  mounted  hori- 
zontally in  its  own  long  cylindrical 
aluminum  reflecting  mirror  which  focus- 
es the  sun  rays  onto  the  tubes.  The 
tubes  and  mirrors  are  in  turn  mounted 
horizontally  on  a  frame  which  is  rotat- 
ably  fixed  on  an  axis  parallel  to  that 
of  the  earth. 

Above  the  frame  is  a  tank  containing 
ordinary  motor  lubricating  oil.  Two 
tubes  lead  from  the  tank  to  each  of  the 
coaxial  tube  units. 

The  mirrors  can  be  adjusted  by  a  crank 
to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  onto  the 
tubes  while  the  frame  follows  the  march 
of  the  sun  across  the  sky. 

The  sun  rays  heat  the  oil  in  the  tubes. 
As  it  is  heated  the  oil  rises  to  the  tank 
and  goes  again  circulating  through  the 
system,  absorbing  more  heat  from  the 
sun  with  each  cycle. 

Under  the  process  the  oil  in  the  insu- 
lated tank  reaches  temperatures  above 
water-boiling  levels.  By  inserting  an 
oven  in  the  oil  in  the  tank  sufficient 
heat  is  obtained  to  do  cooking.  If,  in- 
stead, a  water  coil  is  inserted,  steam 
in  sufficient  amount  to  run  an  engine 
is  obtained. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  CLUTCH  HAS  BEEN 
developed  by  Salsbury  Motors,  Inc.,  Los 


Angeles,  to  eliminate  sudden  shock  in 
starting  machinery  or  power-driven 
equipment.  This  clutch  can  be  installed 
on  the  shaft  of  any  engine  or  electric 
motor.  It  applies  power  progressively  by 
centrifugal  action  to  the  driven  machine, 
engaging  and  disengaging  the  drive  with- 
out manual  control. 

In  the  metal-working,  machine  tool, 
mill,  and  factory  fields,  it  can  be  used 
in  driving  hoists,  winches,  blowers,  fans, 
compressors,  lathes,  shapers,  milling  ma- 
chines, jig  bores,  planers,  spraying 
equipment,  conveyor  systems,  tractors 
for  towing  plant  trains,  pumps  and  test- 
ing equipment.  Although  a  mechanical 
clutch,  it  provides  smooth  cushioned 
action,  and  permits  complete  disengage- 
ment while  idling  and  positive  engage- 
ment when  driving,  with  no  possibility 
of  slippage. 

A  NEW  HIGH-PRODUCTION  ROUGH- 
and  finish-turning  center  driven  crank- 
shaft lathe  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  Wickes  Brothers,  Saginaw, 
Mich.  This  Model  CH-4  machine  is  de- 
signed to  perform  the  turning  opera- 
tions on  all  main-line  bearings  and  ends 
of  automotive  and  similar  crankshafts 
prior  to  hardening  or  finish-grinding. 
It  is  equipped  with  hydraulic  feed,  and 
is  completely  automatic  in  operation; 
first  the  main-line  bearings  are  rough- 
turned  with  divided  tools  in  both  the 
front  and  rear  positions,  and  then  the 
finishing  tools  are  automatically  shifted 
into  position,  the  finish-turning  being 
done  with  tools  located  in  the  front  and 
rear  positions. 

Loading  and  unloading  of  the  work 
are  accomplished  by  a  power-operated 
device.    The   machine   is   equipped   with 
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a  synchronized  variable  speed  and  feed 
mechanism  to  maintain  both  the  surface 
speed  and  tool  feed  at  the  maximum 
permissible  rates  throughout  the  operat- 
ing cycle.  The  new  lathe  is  designed 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  extreme  rigid- 
ity and  insuring  a  high  degree  of  accur- 
acy. Other  new  features  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  design  to  provide 
greater  convenience  in  loading,  chuck- 
ng,  etc.  The  machine  weighs  approx- 
imately 30,000  pounds. 

Business  and  Finance 

PROFIT   FIGURES   FOR   THE   FIRST 

quarter  of  this  year  compiled  by  the 
National  City  Bank  reveal  that  business 
is  making  more  money  than  ever  before 
in  history.  The  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  has  more  than  made  up  for 
the  increased  wage  rates  and  other  higher 
costs  of  operation. 

Except  for  the  heavy-goods  industries, 
business  profits,  after  taxes,  were  up 
from  17%  to  171%  over  a  year  ago.  The 
biggest  jump  was  registered  by  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  which  increased  last 
year's  record-breaking  profits  171%  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  The  smallest  increase 
was  made  by  the  food  products  industry 
— an  increase  of  16.8%. 

The  National  City  Bank  figures, 
based  on  published  reports  of  300  large 
corporations,  show  that  their  profits  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were 
$216,564,000  as  compared  with  $320,248,- 
000  for  the  same  period  last  year — a  drop 
of  32.4%.  But  as  the  bank  itself  con- 
ceded, the  losses  were  primarily  in  the 
heavy-goods  industries  which  have  suf- 
fered    from     strikes     or     reconversion 
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troubles — and  the  figures  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  subsidies  which 
the  United  States  Treasury  will  pay  to 
the  losers. 

For  example,  the  profits  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  dropped  from  $50,073,- 
000  during  the  first  quarter  last  year  to 
a  deficit  of  $38,850,000.  GM  President 
C.  E.  Wilson  has  put  in  a  tax-refund 
bill  of  $34,415,207  for  1945  profit  losses; 
GM  Chairman  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.,  esti- 
mating first-quarter  1946  strike  losses  at 
$88,988,663,  added  a  tentative  refund 
claim  of  $52,864,000  for  that  period 
alone.  (This  handy  corporate  insurance 
against  the  peril  of  strikes  was  provided 
by  Congress  in  'carry-back'  provisions  of 
the  revenue  law.  Corporations  which 
paid  excess-profits  taxes  on  the  fabulous 
sums  made  during  the  war  years  are 
guaranteed  1939-41  profit  floors  in  the 
postwar  period,  no  matter  what  happens.) 

Similarly  with  the  electrical  equipment 
industries,  dominated  by  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse,  which  dropped  from 
a  profit  of  $13,707,000  to  a  loss  of 
$16,184,000.  GE  President  Charles  E. 
Wilson  has  figured  that  the  taxpayers 
owe  GE  $10  million  for  losses  suffered 
during  the  first  quarter  this  year  in  the 
58-day  strike  of  the  CIO's  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers. 
The  UE  has  estimated  that  its  strike 
against  Westinghouse  will  yield  $79 
million  in  tax  refunds  to  that  corpora- 
tion. 

AVERAGE  U.S.  RETAIL  PRICE  ROSE 
0.5%  in  March  to  a  new  high  of  130.2% 
of  the  1935-39  average,  it  was  revealed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  as  of  April 
15  were  at  the  highest  level  since  July, 
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1920,  according  to  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment reports.  The  parity  index  was  181% 
of  the  1910-14  level,  55  points  above 
April,  1941. 

The  question  no  longer  is,  'When  will 
inflation  come?'  Inflation  is  here.  The 
question  now  is,  'How  far  will  inflation 
go?' 

Technocracy  proposes  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  National  Service  from  All 
and  Profits  to  None,  as  a  national  system 
of  rationing  control  of  flow  lines  of  all 
goods  and  services  to  provide  a  guaran- 
teed standard  of  living  at  a  frozen  price 
level.    Demand  Total  Conscription  now! 

LOW  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  CUT- 
ting  funds  of  the  U.S.  nation's  505  social 
welfare  foundations,  which  have  an  esti- 
mated $1,818,000,000  in  capital  assets, 
reports  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York. 


Unemployment 

THE  U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
reported  that  in  New  York  City  alone 
in  the  month  ended  April  1  there  were 
375,000  unemployed  of  whom  350,000  had 
applied  to  the  agency  for  help  in  finding 
jobs,  and  that  among  them  were  320,000 
who  applied  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  agency  said  that  it  had 
job  openings  for  only  86,600,  or  for 
one  man  in  every  four. 


Juvenile  Crime 

U.S.  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  T.  CLARK 
said  recently  that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  mobilizing  public  and  private 
forces  to  'forestall  the  greatest  juvenile 
crime  wave  in  the  nation's  history.'  Mr. 
Clark  stated  that  'sex  delinquency  among 
17-year-old  girls  increased  365%  in  1945 
and  21%  of  all  crimes  now  are  commit- 
ted by  youths.' 

It  is  reported  that  a  national  confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  September  'to  review  the  whole  'teen- 
age crime  problem,  prepare  to  combat  it 
and  recommend  any  necessary  legisla- 
tion.' 

Technocracy  points  out  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  legislate  juvenile  delinquency 
out  of  our  present  Price  System  environ- 
ment. The  decaying  Price  System  is 
breeding  more  and  more  crime.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  Technate,  which  will 
provide  security  and  abundance  to  all 
citizens,  would  remove  the  pecuniary 
incentive  that  is  responsible  for  most 
crime. 


Public  Health 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  SUR- 

vey  shows  that  45%  of  Montreal  school 
children  have  physical  defects,  and  75% 
have  something  wrong  with  their  teeth. 


*  .  .  .  ALL  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS,  all  parties  and  all  leading  men  are 
acting  as  if  there  would  be  another  war  .  .  .  Germany  is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the 
peace  conference  (because)  .  .  .  the  German  problem  as  seen  in  Moscow  and  in 
London  is,  fundamentally,  whether  in  the  event  of  war  the  Germans  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Western  powers.  — Walter  Lippmann 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
try  itself.  A  technological  com- 
mand of  each  industry  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  coordinate  and  conduct 
operations  of  each  sequence 
whether  it  be  transportation,  steel 
production  or  agriculture. 

Production  and  distribution  will 
be  carried  out  by  these  functions 
on  the  basis  of  the  production 
orders  received  by  them.  These 
production  orders  will  be  blanket 
output  orders  with  the  necessary 
technical  specifications,  but  with- 
out the  price  tag.  Such  a  system 
of  operations  will  make  it  possible 
to  run  the  entire  productive  plant 
at  full  load  factor — 24  hours  a  day, 
365  days  a  year. 

Under  present  practices  ten 
thousand  purchasing  orders  might 
be  sent  to  a  large  cement  company 
within  30  days  by  two  thousand 
different  contractors  for  building 
the  structures  required  by  the 
housing  program.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Total  Conscription,  the 
entire  output  of  the  cement  plant 
is  purchased  on  a  blanket  output 
purchasing  order  for  a  30-day 
period.  This  blanket,  operation- 
output  purchasing  order  would 
eliminate  the  tremendous  issu- 
ance of  purchase  orders,  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  shipping  bills, 
invoices,  government  checks,  and 


stops    and    starts    in    production. 

All  production  under  such  a 
government  mass  purchasing 
order  of  bulk  materials  and  man- 
ufactured goods  will  be  shipped 
to  Regional  Commodity  Termin- 
als accurately  located  at  trans- 
portation centers  and  producing 
centers  throughout  the  country 
and  at  the  seaboard.  These  Com- 
modity Terminals  then  become 
the  reserve  materiel  banks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

No  shipments  of  materiel,  whe- 
ther by  land,  sea  or  air,  would  be 
shipped  to  individual  consignees. 
It  is  consigned  to  materiel  banks 
in  specific  Commodity  Terminals. 
All  materiel  for  consumption  in 
the  area  of  a  Commodity  Term- 
inal is  consigned  from  the  ma- 
teriel bank  of  the  Commodity 
Terminal  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
er either  for  direct  consumption 
or  for  further  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. 

All  production  and  distribution 
would  become,  in  effect,  one 
gigantic  Continental  Service  of 
Supply  for  the  entire  population 
of  North  America. 

How  will  importing  and  export- 
ing be  controlled? 

Total  Conscription  provides 
that  the  Government  shall  con- 
script all  of  the  physical  facilities 
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and  equipment  of  all  export  and 
import  corporations,  and  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  sole  im- 
porters and  exporters.  These  fa- 
cilities include  shipping,  all  of 
which  will  be  taken  over  and 
operated  as  national  Merchant 
Marine  services,  thus  enabling 
the  Governments  to  secure  more 
thorough  control  of  shipping  and 
achieve  maximum  efficiency 
through  the  allotment  of  cargo 
space.  As  the  Governments  will 
be  the  sole  importers  and  export- 
ers, importing  and  exporting 
merely    for    a    profit    will    cease. 

Will  Total  Conscription  stop  in- 
flation? 

If  prices,  profits  and  wages  are 
permitted  to  rise,  as  they  are 
doing  steadily,  then  the  cost  of 
living  automatically  soars  with 
them.  Today,  price  inflation  is 
under  way  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal functions  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion is  the  control  of  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  price  level 
through  control  of  all  national 
flow  lines  of  goods  and  services. 

With  Total  Conscription,  the 
Government  would  control  all 
materiel  flow  lines  by  having  title 
to  all  materials,  thus  eliminating 
all  buying,  selling,   and  corpora- 


tive purchasing  and  the  resulting 
upward  fluctuation  of  prices.  In 
the  consumer  goods  field  the  pro- 
cess of  suppling  all  citizens  with 
a  high  standard  subsistence  allo- 
cation of  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cal care  would  guarantee  the 
standard  of  living  and  remove  the 
inflationary  process  of  rising  costs. 

Total  Conscription  would  con- 
duct the  operations  of  United 
States  and  Canada  without  infla- 
tion, new  debt,  black  markets, 
unemployment,  racketeering  and 
profits. 

What  will  everyone  be  paid? 

Total  Conscription  provides  that 
all  citizens  shall  serve  on  the 
same  basis  or  scale  of  pay  as  the 
Armed  Forces.  (The  amount  of 
pay  can  be  revised  upwards  to 
provide  as  high  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  the  all-out  production  of 
our  vast  technology  will  allow.) 
All  citizens  will  be  placed  on  the 
same  standards  of  food,  clothing 
and  medical  care  as  the  Armed 
Forces. 

As  the  same  scale  of  pay  which 
applies  to  the  Armed  Forces  will 
apply  to  civilians  alike,  no  execu- 
tive or  manager  will  receive  more 
than  a  general,  and  no  one  will 
receive  less  than  a  private.  The 
standards  of  food,  clothing  and 
medical    care    will    be    identical 
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throughout  Canada  and  United 
States  regardless  of  rank  or  social 
position. 

All  non-employable  depend- 
ents such  as  wives  with  children, 
invalids,  the  aged  and  the  child- 
ren will  receive  the  same  allow- 
ance. The  allowances  will  be 
identical  in  United  States  and 
Canada  regardless  of  rank  or 
social  position. 

In  addition  to  his  or  her  allot- 
ment of  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cal care,  every  citizen  will  have 
currency  to  spend.  This  currency 
will  not  be  spendable  in  the  buy- 
ing of  raw  commodities  and  man- 
ufactured goods  in  the  channels 
of  business,  but  will  be  used  for 
certain  extra  consumer  goods — 
just  as  the  soldier  spends  his  cur- 
rency purchasing  power.  The  pay 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  of  such  requirements  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
moratorium  on  rent,  taxes,  mort- 
gages, installments  and  dues. 

Before  we  can  mobilize  citizens, 
we  must  adopt  a  clearly  express- 
ed social  responsibility;  before  we 
can  fully  utilize  our  great  tech- 
nology both  the  people  and  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  assume 
a  new  obligation — a  new  contract 
of  citizenship. 


On  the  one  hand,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  United 
States  will  be  responsible  for 
every  resident  of  the  national 
domain.  Total  Conscription  re- 
quires that  the  Government  pro- 
vide sustenance  and  security  to 
all  of  its  citizens — food,  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  care,  and  a  na- 
tional scale  of  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  must  contract 
to  serve  the  national  interest  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  own  inter- 
ests. This  new  obligation  means 
that  the  people  of  North  America 
freely  surrender  their  right  to 
conduct  business,  their  right  to 
charge  prices,  their  right  to  make 
profits,  their  right  to  chisel  their 
fellow  men.  They  must  adopt  Na- 
tional Service  as  their  part  of  the 
contract  of  citizenship. 

Is  Total  Conscription  similar  to 
fascism? 

Fascism  has  long  permeated 
this  country  and  this  Continent, 
and  the  Total  Conscription  pro- 
gram is  the  only  social  dynamic 
(short  of  Technocracy's  social  de- 
sign) which  can  successfully  op- 
pose it.  North  America  must  liqui- 
date its  pro-fascists  at  home.  Total 
Conscription  is  the  structural  op- 
posite of  fascism. 

Fascism    conscripts     men    and 
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women  alone  to  do  ite  bidding; 
Fascism  does  not  conscript 
wealth,  economic  privilege  and 
profits — it  extends  and  enhances 
them;  fascism  is  authoritarian — 
the  command  is  the  will  and  de- 
sire of  the  leader. 

Total  Conscription  mobilizes 
not  only  men  and  women,  but 
wealth  and  economic  power;  Total 
Conscription  submerges  special 
privilege  to  make  it  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one;  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  enroll  the  people  and  the 
national  resources  under  design- 
ed direction  of  trained  skill  to 
provide  security  and  abundance 
to  all  citizens.  No  fascist  nation 
would  dare  place  all  its  citizens  on 
the  same  basis. 

Total  Conscription  is  North 
American;  it  is  based  on  North 
America's  technological  methods 
of  production.  The  enormous  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Continent's  great 
array  of  technology  not  only 
makes  a  designed  direction  pos- 
sible, it  demands  such  designed 
direction.  We  cannot  operate  the 
complexity  of  our  technological 
society  either  by  the  haphazard 
methods  of  private  enterprise  or 
by  the  dictates  of  a  fascist  feuhr- 
er. 

Labor  in  United  States  and 
Canada  is  losing  ground.  Organ- 


ized Labor  facse  a  threat  to  its 
existence.  Conscription  of  Labor 
alone  in  United  States  or  Canada 
would  be  fascism.  By  government 
direction  manpower  would  be 
compelled  to  work  for  the  profits 
of  private  enterprise  at  frozen 
wages  and  frozen  to  the  job.  At 
one  fell  swoop  Labor  would  be- 
come chattel  slavery.  All  its  gains 
would  be  eliminated.  The  man- 
power of  the  Continent  must  be 
mobilized  to  ensure  that  vital  in- 
dustries are  carried  on — but  not 
to  work  for  the  profits  of  business 
enterprise. 

Labor's  only  solution  to  its 
weakening  position  and  the  draft 
of  manpower  is  to  demand  like- 
wise the  conscription  of  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money!  This  would 
be  equal  National  Service  from 
all.  Not  fascism!  It  would  mean 
profits  to  none — not  just  a  few!  It 
would  mean  benefits  for  all  with 
Labor  taking  its  share  of  respons- 
ibility in  the  national  operations. 

In  both  United  States  and  Can- 
ada scores  of  labor  unions  have 
decided,  for  their  own  sake  and 
for  the  national  interest,  to  fight 
against  the  conscription  of  Labor 
by  supporting  the  Total  Conscrip- 
tion program!  These  union  locals 
have  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of   Total   Conscription   and  have 
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urged  such  action  upon  their  leg- 
islative representatives  in  Ottawa 
and  Washington.  (A  list  of  such 
locals  will  be  supplied  to  any 
union  requesting  it.) 

Conflicting  private  and  group 
interests  must  be  submerged  and 
replaced  by  National  Service.  We 
must  abolish  production  for  a 
profit  at  a  price  and  substitute  in 


its  place  an  engineering  design 
which  will  provide  security  and 
abundance  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Internation- 
al Woodworkers  of  America  and 
as  a  Technocrat,  the  writer  urges 
all  organized  Labor  to  demand 
Total  Conscription. 

— A.  C.  Burman 


*  A  STUDY  OF  BIOLOGY  shows  how  life  began  as  simple  cells;  how  these  cells 
finally  surrendered  some  of  their  autonomy  for  better  and  safer  existence;  and  as 
time  went  on  grew  into  larger  and  larger  agglomerations,  developing  more  and  more 
coordination.  There  is  evidence  that  a  cortex — the  seat  of  intelligence —  was  the  last 
major  step  in  the  evolution  of  life;  that  the  highest  development  in  brain  functioning 
is  in  that  most  complex,  multi-cellular  organism  called  man. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  evolution  of  the  simple  cell,  anthropology  shows  how  the 
'single  cell'  called  man  ha9  'agglomerated'  with  other  human  beings  and  developed 
an  ever-increasingly  complex  community  life.  And  just  as  the  biological  pathway  is 
strewn  with  the  graves  of  extinct  life  that  could  not  adapt  itself  to  a  changing 
environment,  so  history  is  replete  with  stories  of  empires  long  since  dead  for  the 
same  reason.  The  beginning  of  the  organization  of  empires  is  analogous  to  the  early 
development  of  the  cortex,  or  seat  of  intelligence.  It  represents  the  beginning  of  the 
organization  of  a  central  control  of  the  organism. 

Today,  here  in  North  America,  we  are  developed  to  the  state  in  our  complex 
social  organism  where  our  transportation  system  (blood  and  lymph)  and  our  com- 
munications system  (nervous  system)  are  developed  to  a  high  enough  degree  to 
make  the  appearance  of  a  highly  developed  cortex  imperative — if  we  are  to  survive. 

— Alma  V.  Maw  son 


+  AN  ECONOMIC  CONSULTANT  for  General  Motors  Corporation  termed  black 
markets  today  a  'blessing  in  disguise'  and  suggested  they  be  recognized  and  made 
legitimate.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Haake  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  told  a  group  of  GM  foremen 
and  supervisors  the  black  markets  'were  encouraging  production  and  production 
never  can  be  increased  as  long  as  we  have  price  controls.'  — Associated  Press 

*  GENERAL  MOTORS  told  stockholders  that  $52,000,000  of  the  $88,000,000  cost 
of  its  113-day  strike  was  written  off  through  'federal  income  and  excess-profits-tax 
adjustments';  why  should  big  corporations  avoid  strikes  when  the  Treasury  under- 
writes most  of  the  expense  in  reduced  taxes?  — T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 

*  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  reports  that  1,660,000  strikers  caused 
a  record  loss  of  54,700,000  man-days  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  In  March  there 
were    385    strikes    involving    1,130,000    workers,    with     14,000,000     man-days     lost. 
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Boom  and  Bust! 


The  immediate  danger  (to  the  American  economy)  is  a  wild  specu- 
lative boom,  to  be  followed  within  twelve  to  eighteen  months  by  a 
slump,  for  which  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  devise  quick  counter- 
measures.  — E.  F.  Schumacher 


NEVER  has  a  greater  and 
more  exhilarating  spectacle 
been  seen  than  the  unfolding  of 
American  productive  power  dur- 
ing the  years  of  war.  Here  are, 
indeed,  the  material  means  to 
Plenty  for  All.  The  curse  laid  on 
Adam  has  been  lifted.  The  pro- 
blem of  providing  the  means  of 
subsistence,  always  the  primary 
driving  force  of  the  human  race, 
has,  in  America  at  least,  been 
solved.  And  not  only  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  comfort,  lux- 
ury, and  leisure  as  well — all  this, 
in  the  United  States,  should  now 
be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Look  at  one  side  of  American 
life  and  you  see  incredible  riches. 
Look  at  another  side  and  you  see 
more  poverty  than  the  human 
brain  can  comprehend. 

Take  housing.  According  to  the 
1940  census,  9-10  million  houses 
in  the  United  States  were  so 
much  in  need  of  major  repairs 
that   they   were   well-nigh    unin- 
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habitable.  Another  9-10  million 
lacked  plumbing,  heating  or  other 
primary  essentials  to  decent  liv- 
ing. To  meet  all  housing  needs 
of  the  American  people  during 
the  next  ten  years  would  require 
the  building,  or  substantial  alter- 
ation and  repair,  of  nearly  three 
million  houses  per  annum. 

Take  health.  In  1940  there  were 
around  1,200  counties  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  more  than  15  mil- 
lion people,  which  had  no  hospi- 
tals at  all.  Areas  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom  suffer  from  the 
severest  shortages  of  good  physi- 
cians and  hospitals. 

In  this  manner  you  can  go 
through  the  whole  list  of  'things 
designed  for  living.'  They  are  not 
available  to  everyone.  America, 
the  land  of  unheard-of  wealth,  is 
also  the  land  of  poverty.  Before 
the  war  one-third  of  all  families 
had  incomes  of  less  than  1,000 
dollars  a  year,  averaging  about 
500  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  in  purchasing 
power  to  £2  10s.  a  week.    One- 
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third  of  the  American  people 
comprise  just  about  as  many  men, 
women  and  children  as  live  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Another  40% 
averaged  1,400  dollars  a  year — 
something  just   over  £6   a  week. 

Now  the  war  has  given  a  dem- 
onstration of  a  national  power  to 
produce  which  puts  into  the  shade 
everything  achieved  before. 

I  think  with  dread  of  the  read- 
justments through  which  Ameri- 
can society  will  have  to  go  if  it 
is  to  make  intelligent  and  benefi- 
cial use  of  its  economic  potentiali- 
ties. 

By  its  failure  to  act  now,  Con- 
gress is  restoring  to  the  American 
economy  its  outstanding  charac- 
teristic between  the  wars,  an  in- 
stability that  threatens  the  whole 
world  economy.  The  immediate 
danger  is  a  wild  speculative  boom, 
to  be  followed  within  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  by  a  slump,  for 
which  it  will  then  be  too  late  to 


devise  quick  counter-measures. 
Not  the  multitude  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  American  economy 
as  a  whole  is  threatened  by  a 
'nervous  breakdown'  as  a  result 
of  its  cwn  potential  superfluity. 
Having  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction to  an  astonishing  degree, 
it  is  as  yet  totally  incapable  of 
solving  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. Materially,  it  has  reached 
the  'post-economic  age' — the  age 
when  the  struggle  for  economic 
things  must  cease  to  be  the  prime 
mover  of  human  activity.  But 
politically  and  spiritually  it  still 
clings  to  the  notions  of  the  age 
of  scarcity  and  exploitation.  There 
are  seeds  beneath  the  snow  in 
America  which  hold  out  the  fin- 
est promise;  but  the  snow  is  still 
terribly  thick.  Before  the  mellow 
light  of  the  Age  of  Plenty  will 
shine  across  the  Atlantic,  there 
will  be  thunder  and  lightning. 

— E.  F.  Schumacher 


*  WHILE  WE  RECOGNIZE  that  technology  is  the  most  dynamic  factor  of  change 
in  the  modern  world,  it  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  in  the  struggle  to  control 
technological  development  and  to  confine  research  within  their  feudal  domains, 
monopolistic  interests  divide  the  universe  of  technology  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  they  parcel  out  world  territory.  Using  the  huge  patent  structures  which  they 
have  erected,  industrial  giants  divide  among  themselves  the  major  branches  of 
technology  and  allow  no  one  to  encroach  upon  their  preserves.       — Wendell  Berge 

^  JOHN  C.  SACCOCIO,  welder,  at  a  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
hearing  on  OPA:  'Most  of  you  do  not  represent  the  people  .  .  .  That  is  why  the  people 
are  losing  faith  in  democracy  .  .  .  Once  you  are  elected,  the  democracy  seems  to 
disappear.' 
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Regular  Meals 


Before  North  America  can  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
will  have  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  provide  regular  meals  for  its 
own  people.  We  must  install  a  balanced  system  of  production  and 
distribution  based  upon  our  capacity  to  consume. 


TECHNOCRATS  like  to  eat 
regularly  just  as  other  people 
do,  but  unlike  most  people  they 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  job  of 
ensuring  that  they  may  continue 
to  eat  regularly  in  the  future. 

That  doesn't  sound  like  a  very 
high  ideal.  It  doesn't  appear  to 
contain  that  emotional  appeal, 
that  lofty  note  of  zeal  or  fervor 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  crusade.  Regular 
meals  for  Technocrats  does  not 
sound  like  a  very  inspiring  battle 
cry. 

However,  if  we  examine  that 
objective  more  closely  we  may 
find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  dull 
and  selfish  as  it  seems.  Let  us 
investigate  this  job  that  Techno- 
crats are  doing;  why  they  are 
doing  it  and  why  they  keep  on 
with  it;  the  difficulties  they  are 
meeting;  and  the  part  that  you 
and  I  will  eventually  play  in  it. 

Our  modern  civilization,  espe- 
cially as  it  exists  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  is  a  very 
complex  and   interlocking  affair, 


and  it  is  becoming  more  so  all  the 
time.  Fifty  years  ago,  an  inter- 
ruption in  some  industrial  or 
social  activity  passed  almost  un- 
noticed outside  of  its  immediate 
locality,  whereas  today  a  serious 
dislocation  in  any  line  of  industry 
has  repercussions  which  are  Con- 
tinental in  scope  and  millions  of 
people  are  affected  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  application  of  phys- 
ical science  has  vastly  complicated 
our  existence  and  has  ordained 
that  we  can  no  longer  live  unto 
ourselves  alone. 

Regular  meals  for  Technocrats 
means  much  more  than  just  that. 
It  means  that  before  Technocrats 
can  eat,  190  million  North  Ameri- 
cans must  eat  regularly  and  must 
expand  the  expression  'regular 
meals'  to  include  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  life  to  a  de- 
gree almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  conventionally  minded  indi- 
vidual. 

Technocrats  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  impressing  upon  the 
people    of    this    Continent    what 
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they  can  have,  why  they  must 
have  it  and  the  only  way  they  can 
get  it.  Technocracy  has  outlined 
in  considerable  detail  why  the 
unique  conditions  which  prevail 
at  present  in  North  America  must 
shortly  compel  the  elimination  of 
all  conceptions  of  price,  value, 
money  or  any  medium  of  ex- 
change. It  has  also  assumed  the 
role  of  architect  for  the  next  most 
probable  state  of  society  by  lay- 
ing down  the  specifications  and 
design  for  a  social  mechanism 
which  will  conform  to  our  Power 
Age  environment  and  permit  our 
collective  survival.  Technocrats 
are  working  at  the  job  of  induc- 
ing their  fellow  citizens  to  be  pre- 
pared to  translate  that  design  into 
effective  performance  in  order  to 
forestall  chaos. 

This  is  the  job  Technocrats  are 
working  at,  and  they  are  not  doing 
it  because  they  particularly  want 
to;  they  are  not  doing  it  because 
Howard  Scott  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  or  wished  to  found 
a  new  cult.  They  are  doing  it 
because  nobody  else  seems  to 
have  a  compelling  desire  to  tackle 
the  job;  because  nobody  else 
appears  to  realize  the  overwhelm- 
ing urgency  of  doing  it;  because 
everybody  else  wants  to  fritter 
away  precious  time  indulging  in 


political  futilities  and  moralistic 
maunderings;  because  nobody 
else  seems  to  recognize  that  regu- 
lar meals  for  all  North  Americans 
is  our  only  real  problem,  and  that 
our  fate  and  probably  the  future 
of  humanity  depends  upon  its 
solution. 

That  is  why  they  are  doing  their 
job,  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  un- 
til the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  it  over.  When  that  day 
arrives,  Technocrats  will  be  glad 
to  retire  from  active  operation 
as  an  organization,  nor  will  they 
expect  to  receive  any  token  of 
appreciation  or  vote  of  thanks  in 
recognition  of  their  efforts.  When- 
ever anyone  proposes  to  build  a 
residence  of  some  pretention,  it 
is  customary  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices or  at  least  make  use  of  the 
plans  of  a  competent  architect; 
when  the  house  is  completed,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  architect 
will  live  in  the  house  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  occupant  does  not 
pile  his  garbage  on  the  front  lawn, 
build  an  open  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  living  room  floor  or  keep 
pigs  in  the  pantry. 

People  have  said  to  Techno- 
crats, 'Why  do  you  persist  with 
Technocracy;  why  do  you  give 
your   time,   energy   and   money?' 
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There  are  many  reasons  why 
Technocrats  don't  quit  but  the 
main  reason  is  because  they  dare 
not  quit;  it  is  a  matter  of  self 
preservation.  That  is  why  they 
are  keeping  on  with  the  job  and 
the  objectives  they  have  in  view 
determine  the  methods  they  use. 
They  have  two  main  objectives: 
First,  to  induce  a  disciplined 
and  informed  minority  of  the 
population  to  so  organize  them- 
selves that,  by  their  example  and 
influence,  they  may  prevent  social 
chaos  at  the  time  when  the  Price 
System  cannot  provide  regular 
meals  to  our  citizenry.  Techno- 
crats are  looking  for  those  rare 
individuals  with  enough  mental 
independence  and  discipline  to 
analyze  something  new  and,  if 
necessary,  to  discard  a  cherished 
conviction  which  is  found  wanting 
when  subjected  to  factual  scru- 
tiny. 

Such  people  are  hard  to  find;  it 
is  the  job  of  Technocrats  to  find 
them.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
more  than  3%  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent  will  ever  fully  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  our  social  prob- 
lem or  contribute  anything  of  im- 
portance towards  its  solution.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  more 
than  this  percentage  will  be  able 
to  shake  off  their  mental  shackles 


in  time  to  be  of  much  positive 
help  in  the  critical  days  ahead  of 
us.  Upon  these  comparative  few 
will  fall  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  continuation  of  an  organ- 
ized society,  and  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  they  be  prepared 
to  assume  that  responsibility  as 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  other  objective  is  to  adver- 
tise regular  meals,  and  all  that 
term  implies,  to  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Technocrats  have  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  Price 
System,  but  they  are  not  too 
proud  to  borrow  from  it  anything 
they  can  use.  Advertising  is  the 
outstanding  method  of  inducing 
people  to  do  something.  We  live 
in  advertised  houses;  eat  adver- 
tised foods;  wear  advertised 
clothes;  play  advertised  games 
and  travel  by  advertised  routes. 
We  brush  our  teeth  by  advertise- 
ment and  we  chisel  our  fellow 
citizens  by  methods  which  are 
advertised  as  legal  and  ethical. 
By  advertisement  we  are  induced 
to  believe  that  every  now  and 
then  we  must  send  millions  of  our 
young  people  abroad  to  wage  a 
war  to  end  all  wars  or  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

In  the  same  way,  Technocrats 
expect  that  their  advertising  cam- 
paign, plus  the  pressure  of  events, 
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plus  a  lot  of  hungry  stomachs,  will 
induce  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Continent  to  demand  regular 
meals  with  all  the  trimmings. 
Technocrats  know  that  drastic 
social  change  will  shortly  occur 
and  they  want  that  change  to  be 
accompanied  by  as  little  confu- 
sion as  possible.  Technocrats 
realize  that  advertising  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  cor- 
responding change  in  collective 
behavior;  just  so  long  as  people 
get  a  fair  amount  of  their  daily 
bread,  with  an  occasional  dab  of 
jam  on  it,  they  will  continue  to 
behave  generally  as  they  always 
have.  However,  the  more  adver- 
tising Technocrats  can  put  out, 
the  less  part  hungry  stomachs 
will  play  in  the  coming  change; 
that  is  important,  because  too 
many  hungry  stomachs  at  one 
time  would  mean  that  Techno- 
crats would  stop  eating  also,  and 
some  of  them  would  stop  living. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
while  it  is  fairly  easy  to  induce 
people  to  use  Lifebuoy  soap  or  to 
eat  cornflakes,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  get  a  majority  of 
people  to  agree  on  one  concerted 
line  of  action.  Political  parties  put 
out  vast  quantities  of  advertising 
and  none  of  them  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded    in     obtaining     an     over- 


whelming mandate  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
political  parties  advertise  differ- 
ent platforms,  at  different  times, 
in  different  places  to  different 
people. 

Technocrats  advertise  the  same 
program,  all  the  time,  every  place 
and  to  everybody;  there  isn't  one 
kind  of  Technocracy  for  Quebec 
and  another  kind  for  California. 

Political  parties  advertise  poli- 
cies which  entail  the  continuation 
of  the  hard  way  of  doing  things, 
whereas  Technocracy  advertises 
the  most  efficient  method.  Tech- 
nocracy advertises  a  new  social 
mechanism  and  a  new  way  of  life 
which  will  conform  to  our  Power 
Age  environment  and  afford  us  all 
a  standard  of  living  far  beyond  the 
promises  of  the  most  radical  poli- 
tical party. 

That  is  the  job  Technocrats  are 
working  at  and  they  have  no  delu- 
sions as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  The  difficulties  are  many  and 
varied.  Technocracy's  plan  for 
getting  regular  meals  is  very 
simple  and  its  simplicity  is  the 
first  difficulty;  people  are  suspi- 
cious of  anything  easy — they  have 
done  things  the  hard  way  so  long 
that  they  cannot  imagine  any 
other  way  of  doing  them. 
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Again  it  is  new  and  unprece- 
dented: it  has  to  be  so  because  it 
is  designed  to  fit  in  with  condi- 
tions which  are  new  and  unpre- 
cedented in  human  history — it  has 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
abundance.  Since  it  is  new  most 
people  are  opposed  to  it.  This  in- 
stinctive hostility  to  novelty  is 
the  main  obstacle  to  human  pro- 
gress; they  do  not  want  to  have 
their  mental  equilibrium  dis- 
turbed. They  want  to  cling  to 
their  established  lines  of  thought 
and  behavior  as  long  as  possible, 
and  it  is  rather  astonishing  how 
much  hardship  and  discomfort 
they  are  willing  to  put  up  with  in 
order  to  cling  to  them.  Human 
beings  like  to  believe  what  they 
have  always  believed,  and  when 
anyone  ventures  to  cast  doubt 
upon  any  of  their  favorite  assump- 
tions they  become  quite  annoyed 
and  at  once  begin  to  look  around 
for  excuses  for  continuing  to  be- 
lieve in  them. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  most 
people  have  not  yet  realized  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
revolution — a  revolution  which  is 
taking  place  in  our  industrial 
plants,  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
homes.  Most  of  us  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  the  mental 
revolution    necessary    to    under- 
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stand  it  and  to  accompany  it. 

Too  many  people  still  believe 
there  is  plenty  of  time  left  to  go 
on  experimenting  with  changing 
the  name  labels  on  our  political 
governments;  too  many  people 
still  hope  that  if  they  continue 
making  crosses  on  pieces  of  paper 
long  enough,  they  will  eventually 
uncover  a  political  superman  who 
will  work  out  a  formula  satis- 
factory to  all  of  us.  Too  many 
people  still  hope  that  the  various 
radical  political  parties  will  bury 
the  hatchet  and  combine  on  some 
sort  of  milk-and-water  program 
to  install  a  well  regulated  poor- 
house  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Too  many  suffer  from  the  chick- 
en feed  complex;  they  dare  not 
imagine  the  standard  of  living 
which  is  available  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  this  Continent;  they  have 
not  yet  become  aware  that  the 
gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  are 
wide  open  and  that  the  only  bar- 
rier is  the  flaming  sword  of  their 
own  stupidity. 

Too  many  people  are  still  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  some 
way  to  provide  full  employment 
under  a  Price  System  and  that 
even  in  this  electronic  age,  with 
the  advent  of  atomic  power  just 
around  the  corner,  we  can  still 
distribute  goods  and  services  by 
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means  of  payment  for  man-hours 
of  labor,  just  as  we  did  in  the 
days  of  the  moss  covered  bucket 
that  hung  in  the  well.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Price  System  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  still  brings 
a  storm  of  protest,  even  from 
those  who  suffer  most  from  its 
perpetuation. 

Too  many  people  still  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  always 
have  their  names  on  some  pay- 
roll; that  the  returns  from  their 
business  activities  or  their  in- 
comes from  the  practice  of  their 
professions  will  always  ensure 
them  an  adequate  measure  of 
economic  security.  Too  many 
people  are  still  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  their  bank  balances 
and  their  investments  in  gilt  edge 
securities  will  render  them  im- 
mune from  the  ills  that  may  afflict 
the  common  herd. 

Too  many  people  think  that  the 
growing  crime  wave  can  be  con- 
trolled by  building  bigger  and 
better  jails.  Too  many  sincere 
and  high  minded  individuals  are 
much  concerned  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
yet  sponsor,  uphold  and  want  to 
perpetuate  a  social  structure 
which  can  offer  to  our  young 
people  nothing  but  futility  and 
despair  and  which  incites  our  sons 


and  daughters  to  grow  up  into 
a  generation  of  bums,  gangsters 
and  prostitutes.  Nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  devotion 
at  the  sacred  shrine  of  price. 

Too  few  people  realize  there  is 
a  distinct  probability  of  30  mil- 
lion unemployed  on  this  Contin- 
ent in  the  not  distant  future  and 
too  few  apprehend  that  when  such 
a  condition  prevails,  our  little 
world  will  crash  in  ruins  about 
our  ears — unless  we  organize  to 
do  something  about  it  now.  Too 
few  people  understand  that  the 
lives  of  millions  depend  upon  the 
uninterrupted  operation  of  our 
industrial  mechanism  and  our 
public  utilities,  or  that  there  is 
any  great  likelihood  of  a  serious 
disruption  of  these  activities. 

However,  there  is  a  possible 
way  out  for  the  Price  System— 
we  can  get  ready  for  another  war. 
We  have  barely  finished  World 
War  II;  like  most  wars  it  was 
caused  primarily  by  lack  of  social 
security,  by  the  eternal  struggle 
for  a  place  in  the  economic  sun,  by 
the  havenots  against  the  haves,  by 
the  scramble  for  world  markets 
and  trade  advantages.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  apparently  it  did 
not  succeed,  because  from  every 
corner  of  the  world  comes  a  pic- 
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ture  of  starvation,  privation,  dis- 
content, misery  and  degradation; 
the  same  old  scramble  for  world 
markets  is  developing;  the  nations 
are  eyeing  one  another  with  suspi- 
cion and  distrust;  even  now,  while 
the  victims  of  the  last  war  are 
hardly  cold  in  their  graves,  we  are 
being  groomed  for  World  War  III. 

Fortunately  we  do  have  another 
choice,  and  our  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  that  choice  may 
decide  the  future  of  the  world  for 
generations.  If  another  world  war 
is  to  be  prevented,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  some  nation  or  con- 
tinental area  to  show  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  way  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  social  security 
for  all  citizens  than  has  yet  been 
known.  The  North  American 
Continent  has  emerged  from  war 
as  the  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial area  on  earth.  It  is  the  logical 
choice  for  the  task  of  inaugurat- 
ing a  new  era  in  the  life  of  man. 

However,  before  North 
America  can  show  the  way  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  will  have  to 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  provide 
regular  meals  for  its  own  people; 
that  cannot  be  done  under  any 
form  of  Price  System  control,  as 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
each  day.  There  will  have  to  be 
installed  instead  a  balanced  sys- 


tem of  production  and  distribu- 
tion based  upon  our  capacity  to 
consume.  Through  total  use  of 
our  resources  and  technology,  we 
can  build  on  this  Continent  a 
civilization  such  as  the  world  has 
not  yet  known — the  culture  of 
abundance.  Before  we  can  attain 
that  state  of  civilization  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wage  another  war; 
a  different  kind  of  war;  a  war 
whose  major  battlefields  will  be 
on  this  Continent;  a  war  against 
the  peace  of  this  Price  System — 
against  its  poverty,  misery,  degre- 
dation,  crime,  disease  and  sudden 
death.  That  is  the  only  war  with 
which  we  should  be  concerned. 
Technocrats  point  out  that  the 
application  of  physical  science  to 
the  means  whereby  we  live  has 
dumped  a  problem  into  our  lap. 
This  problem  must  be  solved  and 
Technocrats  are  outlining  the 
easiest  and  most  workable  method 
for  its  solution.  The  organization 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  might  be  ban- 
ned tomorrow  or  all  Technocrats 
might  be  shot  at  sunrise — but  the 
problem  would  still  be  with  us 
and  would  still  demand  the  same 
solution.  Technocrats  did  not  in- 
vent the  physical  laws  which  gov- 
ern our  existence  and  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  conditions 
which  increasing  use  of  technol- 
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ogy  has  imposed  upon  us. 

People  are  not  asked  to  believe 
the  things  Technocrats  say;  they 
are  asked  to  investigate  them.  To 
investigate,  means  to  inquire  into 
with  close  attention  to  detail,  to 
probe,  to  scrutinize,  to  search.  An 
investigation,  therefore,  bars  out 
all  consideration  of  opinion,  tra- 
dition or  superstition.  That  is  a 
reason  why  so  few  are  willing  to 
conduct  an  investigation.  It  is 
too  much  trouble;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  believe. 

An  investigation  begins  with 
the  assembling  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation, continues  with  the  infer- 
ences and  implications  which 
naturally  follow,  and  concludes 
(if  necessary)  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem  under  investigation. 
Technocrats  challenge  anyone  to 
conduct  that  kind  of  investigation 
of  our  social  problem  and  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  the  one 
at  which  they  have  arrived. 


North  Americans  will  soon  have 
to  decide  if  they  as  individuals  are 
going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
approaching  cataclysmic  social 
upheaval.  Some  will  put  all  their 
efforts  into  maintaining  civiliza- 
tion, while  others  will  be  content 
to  play  the  role  of  puzzled  sheep 
right  up  to  the  bitter  end. 

Social  change  is  close  upon  us. 
We  can  effect  that  change  quickly 
and  painlessly  by  a  peaceful 
transition  from  an  era  of  scarcity 
to  the  culture  of  abundance,  or 
we  can  have  it  forced  upon  us 
with  blood  and  tears  and  tribula- 
tion. The  people  of  North  America 
must  decide  now  which  way  they 
want  it.  Technocrats  are  devot- 
ing their  time,  energy  and  money 
to  the  task  of  inducing  North 
Americans  to  choose  the  easy 
way. 

The  issue  is  clear;  it  is  regular 
meals  or  World  War  III.  Which 
do  you  want?  — J.  H.  Soans 


*  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  are  enormously  proud  of  their  great 
dams,  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee;  they  repeat  the  statistics  endlessly,  and  would 
take  out  and  lynch  any  visitor  not  properly  impressed.  Grand  Coulee,  for  example, 
is  by  far  the  greatest  construction  job  in  human  history.  The  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  would  take  no  more  space  than  the  dam  (and  would  weigh  less). 
The  poured  concrete  would  put  a  floor  over  three  states  as  big  as  Pennsylvania,  or 
build  two  20-foot  highways,  coast  to  coast.  The  pumps  could  suck  up  the  entire 
flow  of  any  American  river  but  the  Mississippi.  The  dam  creates  a  lake  150  miles 
long,  whose  water  reclaims  1,200,000  acres  of  arid  land,  with  farm  homes  for  up  to 
40,000  people  (which  means  town  jobs  somewhere  else  for  80,000  more).  The 
electricity  to  be  produced  will  be  more  than  the  combined  total  of  the  two  next 
biggest  dams  in  the  world — Boulder  and  Dneprostroy. 

— Bruce  Bliven  in  New  Republic 
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Notes  on  Organization  . . . 

News  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
Canada.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  towards  the  Tech- 
nate  of  peace  with  abundance. 


^  In  the  course  of  his  return  tour 
across  the  Continent,  Authorized  Speaker 
A.  A.  Milligan  will  lecture  at  the  follow- 
ing points  in  Alberta: 

Edmonton:  Public  Meeting,  June  26; 
Membership  Meeting,  June  27. 

Red  Deer:  Public  Meeting,  June  28; 
Membership  Meeting,  June  29. 

Rocky  Mountain  House:  Public  Meet- 
ing, July  3. 

Calgary:  Public  Meeting,  July  5;  Mem- 
bership Meeting,  July  6. 

Banff:    Membership    Meeting,    July    9. 

Here  is  the  proposed  British  Columbia 
itinerary : 

Kimberley-Cranbrook:   July  10,  11. 

Nelson-Trail:  July  12,  13. 

Penticton-Kelowna:  July  15-17. 

After  speaking  at  Public  and  Member- 
ship Meetings  in  Vancouver,  Mr.  Milli- 
gan will  get  a  well-earned  week's  rest 
away  from  the  lecture  platform.  Starting 
on  August  2,  he  will  be  spending  three 
weeks  lecturing  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
after  which  he  will  work  his  way  north 
along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

■jr  The  itinerary  of  Authorized  Speaker 
E.  L.  Fearman  (also  on  Continental  tour) 
in  Manitoba  is  as  follows: 

Cranberry  Portage:  June  26. 

Flin  Flon:  June  27. 

Winnipeg:  June  28-July  1. 

Carman:  July  2,  3. 

Neepawa:  July  4,  5. 

Brandon:   July  6-8. 

Winnipeg:  July  9,  10. 


After  speaking  in  Fort  William  on 
July  12  or  13,  Mr.  Fearman  will  address 
audiences  in  Eastern  Ontario  from  July 
15-August  1.  He  will  then  enter  the 
United  States  and  lecture  in  the  Great 
Lakes    region    until    about    August    15. 

•jr  Authorized  Speaker  Reo  McCaslin 
of  San  Francisco  has  done  it  again!  On 
May  28,  an  enthusiastic  audience  over- 
flowed the  Hotel  Vancouver  Ballroom 
(capacity  1,000)  to  hear  Mr.  McCaslin 
expound  on  'The  Coming  Crisis.'  But  as 
far  as  the  daily  newspapers  of  Vancou- 
ver were  concerned,  this  meeting  just 
didn't  take  place.  The  total  of  their 
coverage  was  zero  column  inches.  As  the 
social  crisis  mounts  on  this  Continent, 
Technocracy  becomes  far  greater  news 
than  'man  bites  dog.'  Technocracy  pre- 
dicts that  the  pressure  of  physical  events 
will  soon  blow  off  the  lid  that  the  press 
in  general  is  trying  to  hold  down  on 
Technocracy. 

if  The  editor  of  The  New  Veteran, 
organ  of  Branch  168  of  the  Canadian 
Legion,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  informed 
us  that  the  advertisement  and  the  article 
on  Technocracy  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  that  newspaper  has  caused 
much  discussion.  More  advertisements 
and  articles  on  Technocracy  will  appear 
in  forthcoming  issues  of  The  New  Vet- 
eran, which  was  adopted  as  B.C.  organ 
of  the  Legion  at  the  recent  National 
Convention   in    Quebec    City. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  i9  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord   with   the   age   in   which   we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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Investigate  Technocracy 

Are  you  awake  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  critical 
situation  you  are  encountering  today? 

Do  you  consider  that  you  have  any  real  social  security 
or  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  Price  System  can  provide 
that  for  you? 

Do  you  believe  that  any  political  party  can  institute 
and  operate  on  this  Continent  an  era  of  abundance  for 
all? 

Do  you  know  what  Technocracy  Inc.  is,  how  it  oper- 
ates, and  what  the  body  of  thought  it  represents  proposes 
to  you  as  a  citizen  of  this  Continent? 
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Inflationary  Jag  and  Economic  Hangover' 


'Prospects  of  a  flash  depression  sweeping  the  country  within  a  year  or 
possibly  eighteen  months'  are  worrying  U.S.  government  economic 
planners.  Government  economists  are  stating  that  we  are  on  "an 
inflationary  jag  that  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  an  economic  hangover.' 


THE  United  States  is  at  present 
in  the  throes  of  inflation. 
Within  24  hours  of  the  lifting  of 
price  controls,  rents  advanced 
15%  to  33%%  in  many  places  and 
soared  out  of  sight  in  a  few.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  OPA  on  June 
30,  wholesale  food  prices  have 
boomed  to  the  highest  general 
level  since  July  29,  1920,  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  reported  on 
July  3.  The  agency  said  its  index 
of  31  food  commodities  on  July  2 
stood  at  $4.54,  compared  with 
$4.35  a  week  earlier,  and  $4.11  a 
year  ago;  on  July  29,  1920,  the  in- 
dex was  $4.57. 

Even  with  the  OPA  in  force,  the 
prices  of  items  that  make  up  57% 
of  the  average  family  budget  had 
been  50%  higher  than  they  were 
in  August,  1939.  The  consumers 
price  index  had  been  130.9%  of 
the  1935-39  average  and  3%  above 
the  average  a  year  ago.  The  OPA 
had  estimated  shortly  before  its 
demise  that  since  July  of  1945  it 
had  lifted  ceilings  on  3,000  com- 
modities with  an  annual  sales 
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volume  of  $10  billion.  Now,  there 
is  no  telling  how  far  the  inflation 
will  go! 

The  United  States  is  caught  in 
a  vicious  spiral.  As  prices  rise, 
labor  unions  strike  for  higher 
wages  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  When 
unions  strike  they  cut  down  on 
production,  and  the  resultant  rela- 
tive scarcity  steps  up  price  pres- 
sures.   (CPA  Head  John  D.  Small 


has  reported  that  major  strikes 
have  already  cost  the  nation  $2 
billion  in  lost  production  and  set 
back  the  output  of  goods  by  three 
months.  For  the  future,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  tide  of  threatened 
strikes  will  rise  to  1,000  a  month.) 
If  unions  win  their  wage  demands, 
the  higher  production  cost  and 
the  greater  spending  power  in- 
crease price  pressures  further. 
Prices  rise — and  onward  and  up- 
ward the  spiral  goes! 

According  to  press  reports, 
'prospects  of  a  flash  depression 
sweeping  the  country  within  a 
year  or  possibly  18  months'  are 
worrying  government  economic 
planners.  Government  econo- 
mists are  stating  that  we  are  on 
'an  inflationary  jag  that  is  almost 
certain  to  end  in  an  economic 
hangover.'  The  present  upward 
trend  in  prices  is  all  a  part  of  the 
picture,  they  say.  As  a  danger 
signal  they  cite  the  fact  that  near- 
ly $2.6  billion  worth  of  war  bonds 
was  cashed  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  re- 
ported that  an  attempt  to  revive 
OPA  will  be  made.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  new  bill  is  doubtful. 


There  is  only  one  really  effective 
way  out  of  this  social  impasse.  As 
an  emergency  measure  to  avoid 
'boom  and  bust,'  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  install  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None. 

With  the  institution  of  Total 
Conscription,  the  Government 
would  control  all  material  flow 
lines  by  having  title  to  all  mater- 
ials, thus  eliminating  all  buying, 
selling,  and  corporative  purchas- 
ing and  the  resultant  upward 
fluctuation  of  prices.  In  the  con- 
sumer goods  field  the  process  of 
supplying  all  citizens  with  a  high 
subsistence  allocation  of  food, 
clothing  and  medical  care  would 
guarantee  the  standard  of  living 
and  remove  the  inflationary  pro- 
cess of  rising  costs. 

Only  Total  Conscription  can 
eliminate  the  present  inflation, 
and  prevent  the  deflation  and  de- 
pression that  would  come  when 
production  catches  up  with  and 
passes  purchasing  power.  For 
stability  and  security  in  the 
months  ahead,  demand  Total 
Conscription! 

—The  Editor 


*     GREAT  BRITAIN,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.,  has  committed  the  crime  of  bring- 
ing fascism  back  to  Greece.  — William  L.  Shirer. 
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Monopoly  Is  Growing 
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Monopoly  has  made  enormous  strides  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  Technocracy  advocates  that  all  the  facts  on  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  be  given  the  widest  publicity.  'The  consolidation 
of  all  the  minor  rackets  into  a  major  monopoly  to  preserve  the  Price 
System*  is  fascism. 


AMERICAN  big  business  tight- 
ened its  grip  on  the  national 
economy  during  the  war.  The 
recent  report  on  'Economic  Con- 
centration and  World  War  II'  by 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  shows  in  a 
350-page  summary  the  growth  of 
monopoly.  Except  for  Marshall 
Field's  Chicago  Sun  and  PM, 
most  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  have  ignored 
the  story. 

The  greatest  gains  were  made 
by  the  'industrial  giants,'  the  com- 
panies with  10,000  or  more  em- 
ployees. In  manufacturing  as  a 
whole,  the  report  states,  'these 
few  giants  accounted  for  13%  of 
total  employment  in  1939,  and  for 
fully  31%  of  the  total  in  1944.' 

Increases  in  concentration  dur- 
ing the  war,  says  the  report,  were 
due  primarily  to  the  distribution 
of  most  war  contracts  to  the  big 
companie  s — particularly  the 
prime  contracts,  which  it  terms 
'the     instruments     of     economic 


power.'  Two  thirds  of  these  vital 
war  contracts  were  concentrated 
in  100  large  corporations.  Most  of 
these  were  the  giants  that  had 
dominated)  industry  before  the 
war,  including  some  of  the 
nation's  most  notorious  monopo- 
lists, but  they  included  a  few 
newcomers,  chiefly  in  the  airplane 
industry. 

From  the  standpoint  of  future 
monopoly  position,  the  report 
points  to  an  even  more  significant 
factor  than  the  concentration  of 
war  contracts.  This  was  the  distri- 
bution of  new  factories  and 
machinery.  The  government  fin- 
anced a  huge  new  industrial  plant 
during  the  war,  contributing  most 
of  the  money  for  a  $26-billion  ex- 
pansion which  provides  some  of 
the  newest  and  best  equipment 
available  today.  The  report  esti- 
mates that  about  $20  billion  of 
this  new  equipment  is  usable  for 
the  production  of  peacetime  pro- 
ducts, representing  a  50%  expan- 
sion of  the  prewar  production 
machine. 
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If  the  big  companies  finally 
acquire  the  government  -  owned 
facilities  on  which  they  have 
options,  'the  250  biggest  would 
have  66.5%  of  the  nation's  total 
industrial  plant,  worth  almost  as 
much  as  the  entire  $39.6  billion 
held  before  the  war  by  all  of  the 
more  than  75,000  manufacturing 
corporations  then  in  existence.' 

Some  of  these  companies  were 
not  among  the  biggest  before  the 
war,  but  most  of  them  were  'the 
traditional  giants  of  American 
industry.'  The  report  says  31  of 
them  are  controlled  'by  only  five 
interest  groups,  namely,  Morgan- 
First  National,  Mellon,  Rocke- 
feller, duPont  and  the  Cleveland 
group.'  These  31  corporations 
control  30%  of  the  nation's  usable 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Because  the  large  firms  got 
most  of  the  war  contracts  and 
other  wartime  aids,  they  came  out 
of  the  war  with  most  of  the 
accumulated  working  capital.  War 
profits  broke  all  previous  records, 
and  big  business  will  have  billions 
of  dollars  in  cash,  during  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years,  to  use  'in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  improve  its 
position.'  By  the  middle  of  1945, 
the  63  largest  manufacturing  com- 
panies, with  assets  of  more  than 
$100  million  each,  had  increased 


their  net  working  capital  to  $8.4 
billion,  or  more  than  the  total  held 
by  all  manufacturing  companies 
in  1939.  The  report  estimates  that 
by  1946  these  63  corporations  had 
more  than  $10  billion  of  'highly 
liquid  net  working  capital.' 

The  above  figures  acquire  add- 
ed significance  on  investigation  of 
the  extent  of  concentration  of 
economic  power  even  before  the 
war.  According  to  the  report,  the 
situation  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II  was  approximately  this: 

1.  The  45  largest  transporta- 
tion corporations  owned  92%  of 
all  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  country. 

2.  The  40  largest  public  utility 
corporations  owned  more  than 
80%  of  the  public  utility  facilities. 

3.  The  country's  20  largest 
banks  held  27%  of  the  total  loans 
and  investments  of  all  the  banks. 

4.  The  17  largest  life  insurance 
companies  accounted  for  over 
81.5%o  of  all  the  assets  of  all  life 
insurance  companies. 

5.  The  200  largest  non-finan- 
cial corporations  owned  about 
55%  of  all  the  non-financial  cor- 
porations in  the  country. 

6.  One-tenth  of  1%  of  all  the 
corporations  owned  52%  of  the 
total  corporate  assets. 

7.  One-tenth  of  1%  of  all  the 
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corporations   earned   50%    of   the 
total  corporate  net  income. 

8.  Less  than  4%  of  all  the 
manufacturing  corporations  earn- 
ed 84%  of  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. 

9.  No  less  than  33%  of  the 
total  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  was  produced  under 
conditions  where  the  four  largest 
producers  of  each  individual  pro- 
duct accounted  for  over  75%  of 
the  total  United  States  output. 

11.  One-tenth  of  1%  of  all  the 
firms  in  the  country  in  1939  em- 
ployed 500  or  more  workers  and 
accounted  for  40%  of  all  the  non- 
agricultural  employment  in  the 
country. 

12.  In  manufacturing,  1.1%  of 
all  the  firms  employed  500  or 
more  workers  and  accounted  for 
48%  of  all  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  country. 

13.  One-third  of  the  indus- 
trial-research personnel  were  em- 
ployed by  13  companies.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  research  workers 
were  employed  by  140  companies 
and  the  remaining  third  by  1,582 
concerns.  About  150,000  indus- 
trial corporations  were  without 
research  laboratories. 

The  report  quotes  from  a  1,500 
page  monograph,  prepared  by  the 
securities  and  exchange  commis- 


sion and  published  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1940,  to  show  a 
similar  concentration  in  the  own- 
ership of  the  big  corporations.  Its 
main  figures  are  these: 

All  American  corporations: 

(a)  Ownership:  Only  10,000 
persons  (0.008%  of  the  popula- 
tion) own  one-fourth,  and  75,000 
persons  (0.06%  of  the  population) 
own  one-half  of  all  the  corporate 
stock  in  the  country. 

(b)  Cash  dividends:  The  1,000 
largest  dividend  recipients  re- 
ceived 10.4%  of  the  dividends, 
while  61,000  persons  (0.047%  of 
the  population)  received  one-half 
of  the  dividends. 

This  was  the  situation,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  even  before  the 
war.  Monopoly  has  made  enorm- 
ous strides  since.  This  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  a  few 
hands  will  go  on,  the  report 
warns,  unless  drastic  steps  are 
taken. 

'That  big  business  actually  will 
use  its  war-increased  strength, 
especially  its  liquid  position,  to  im- 
prove its  position  and  power  over 
prewar  levels  is  strongly  suggest- 
ed by  the  sharp  rise  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  which  has  occur- 
red since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,'  the  report  states.  It  says  the 
rate  of  mergers  and  acquisitions 
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was  higher  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1945  than  at  any  time  in  the  pre- 
vious decade  and  a  half,  and 
warns  that  historically  the  rate  of 
such  mergers  had  measured  the 
growth  of  economic  concentration. 
'The  fact  that  big  business  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  buying  up 
small  companies  suggests  that  it 
will  probably  follow  other  courses 
of  action  designed  to  increase  its 
economic  power.' 

In  its  investigation  of  'Economic 
Power  and  Political  Pressures,' 
the  Temporary  National  Econ- 
omic Committee  said  in  1941: 

'The  extent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's control  is  limited,  not  only 
by  the  Constitution  but  by  our 
traditional  belief  that  government 
should  not  "compete"  with  busi- 
ness but  should  act  merely  as  an 
umpire  in  the  struggle  for  control. 
Only  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  under  stress  of  depression 
and  greatly  accelerated  techno- 
logical change,  has  this  traditional 
belief  yielded  ground  to  the  idea 
of  increased  government  activity. 

'The  role  of  business,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  been  static. 
From  the  beginning,  business  has 
been  intent  upon  wielding  econ- 
omic power  and,  where  necessary, 
political  control  for  its  own  pur- 
pose.   The  purpose,  moreover,  is 


not  solely  profit,  but  includes  the 
exercise  of  control  per  se  (by 
itself),  as  an  attribute  of  owner- 
ship. 

'Even  today,  when  the  purpose- 
ful use  of  government  power  for 
the  general  welfare  is  more 
widely  accepted  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history,  government  does 
not  begin  to  approach  the  fusion 
of  power  and  will  characteristic 
of  business.' 

The  TNEC  issued  a  warning: 

'Events  are  moving  faster  and 
faster,  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dangerous  to  permit  a 
lag  between  the  events  them- 
selves and  the  public  perception 
of  their  significance.  Often  a  gen- 
eration elapses  between  an  occur- 
rence and  the  generalization  of  its 
import.  Pressure  groups  have 
been  able  to  play  upon  this  lag  in 
achieving  their  own  purposes  and 
have  often  managed  to  prolong  it. 

'But  as  technology  piles  up  its 
disruptive  effects,  and  as  its  bene- 
fits are  distributed  too  sparingly 
to  the  public  as  a  whole,  as  the 
problem  of  distribution  of  goods 
becomes  more  serious,  so  it  be- 
comes more  important  that  the 
public  should  understand  its 
problems  ...  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, if,  indeed,  it  ever  was,  to 
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trust  in  the  eventual  working  out 
of  the  struggle.' 

Technocracy  advocates  that  all 
the  facts  on  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  be  given  the 
widest  publicity.  'The  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  minor  rackets  into 
a  major  monopoly  to  preserve 
the  Price  System'  is  fascism. 

The  disclosure  by  the  report 
that  big  business  was  handed  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  war 
with  which  it  can  now  'launch 
advertising  campaigns  ...  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted' 
makes  mass  education  regarding 
monopoly  more  vital  than  ever. 
The  public  must  be  shown  that 


the  full-page  advertisements  of 
big  business,  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  a  mythical  'free  enter- 
prise,' are  masks  which  hide  the 
face  of  fascism. 

The  war  is  on.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  monopoly 
has  been  joined.  The  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  this  Continent 
depends  upon  the  outcome. 
Either  they  will  win  and  enter 
a  New  America  of  security  and 
abundance  for  all,  or  they  will  go 
down  in  anarchic  chaos.  Are  you 
in  the  struggle,  or  are  you  letting 
someone  else  do  your  fighting 
for  you? 

— Donald  Bruce. 


^  FELT  IS  A  MATERIAL  made  from  wool,  hair,  fur,  or  mixtures,  the  invention 
of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Oriental  shepherds.  Felting  is  probably  older 
than  weaving,  the  cloth  having  been  used  for  tents,  clothing  and  other  purposes 
from  remotest  times.  Wool  has  the  best  qualities  for  felting  because  of  the  many 
barbs  on  each  fibre.  Fur  or  hair  from  the  ox,  goat,  hare,  rabbit  and  beaver  are 
readily  felted.  Large  quantities  of  felt  are  manufactured  in  Canada  every  year, 
and  the  largest  consumer  is  the  paper-making  industry.  Felt  produced  in  Canada 
in  1943  was  valued  at  $5,591,000,  of  which  that  intended  for  use  in  the  process  of 
paper-making  amounted  to  $2,730,000.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

*  THE  'CHURCHILLS  AND  HOOVERS,'  the  British  imperialists  and  the 
American  monopolists  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  'gang  up'  on  the  American 
and  British  people  for  an  anti-Soviet  war  before  Russia's  new  five-year  plan  and 
atomic  research  make  it  too  strong.  — Representative  Hugh  de  Lacy 

if  NEW  MACHINES  .  .  .  may  revolutionize  cotton  production.  A  mechanical  cotton 
picker  is  now  in  limited  production  by  International  Harvester.  It  picks  in  a  day 
about  as  much  cotton  as  could  be  harvested  by  40  to  50  average  hand  pickers. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

*  UNLESS  PREVENTIVE  STEPS  are  taken  now,  it  seems  likely  that  there  will 
be  far  greater  delayed  reactions  from  World  War  II  than  from  World  War  I. 

— Graham  F.  Towers,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada 
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Britain  Wastes  and  Destroys  Food 

While  Canadians  and  Americans  are  reading  harrowing  accounts  of 
shortages  in  Britain  and  on  the  neighboring  Continent,  and  are 
being  asked  to  cut  down  on  home  consumption  so  that  more  goods 
can  be  shipped  abroad,  Britain  is  wasting  and  destroying  foodstuffs. 


THE  social  insanity  of  Price 
System  operation  can  be 
demonstrated  by  many  examples 
from  real  life — perhaps  the  most 
compelling  is  the  destruction  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  vital  neces- 
sities in  order  to  maintain  prices. 
This  act  of  man  against  himself 
has  been  practiced  on  a  vast  scale 
in  North  America,  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  this  Continent.  Re- 
ports in  the  British  press  reveal 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  des- 
troying goods  at  a  time  when 
many  people  are  suffering  from 
want. 

The  following  are  items  taken 
from  the  London  Daily  Sketch  in 
recent  months: 

'A  crop  of  500,000  lettuce,  val- 
ued at  £2,000,  is  to  be  ploughed 
into  the  ground  at  Castle  Hor- 
neck,  near  Penzance,  today  be- 
cause the  English  market  is 
flooded  with  Dutch  produce,  and 
home  producers  cannot  sell  their 
crops.  This  is  one  result  of  the 
Board  of  Trade's  decision  to  allow 
Dutch  imports  of  vegetables  into 


this  country,  a  decision  which  is 
causing  concern  to  West  Country 
growers.  Mr.  L.  Noye,  who  farms 
Castle  Horneck,  said  yesterday 
that  London  salesmen  have  told 
them  not  to  send  any  more  lettuce 
because  they  cannot  take  them  at 
any  price.  They  would  not  pay 
Id.  each  for  them.  They  are  tak- 
ing Dutch  produce  instead.  The 
retail  price  of  lettuce  at  Penzance, 
half  a  mile  away,  is  4d.  to  6d. 
each.  Mrs.  Partridge,  another 
grower,  said  she  had  seen  Dutch 
lettuce  in  the  Midlands  beauti- 
fully wrapped  and  packed  in  new 
boxes.  British  growers  have  to 
get  permits  for  boxes  and  have 
difficulty  in  getting  ordinary 
containers.' 

'Back  in  1944  the  Food  Ministry 
ordered  30,000  tons  of  cabbages 
for  dehydration,  based  on  a  yield 
of  ten  tons  an  acre,  an  Auditor- 
General's  report  states.  Britain's 
farmers  responded  too  well.  They 
upset  matters  by  producing  17 
tons  an  acre.  Worse  followed. 
The  Ministry,  owing  to  an  under- 
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taking  not  to  intervene  in  the 
marketing  except  in  case  of  short- 
age, were  not  allowed  to  give 
housewives  the  benefit  of  cheap 
cabbages.  Instead,  the  housewives 
and  their  tax-paying  families  paid 
the  growers  £191,000  to  plough  in 
21,800  tons  of  cabbages.' 

'Within  the  last  16  days  nearly 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  precious 
fruit  —  bananas,  oranges  and 
grapefruit  —  have  gone  into 
Guernsey's  incinerator.  The  Is- 
landers, especially  the  children, 
are  crying  out  for  vitamin-giving 
food,  but  a  faulty  distribution 
system  allows  fruit  to  rot  in  re- 
tailers' shops  and  wholesalers' 
stores.  The  very  islanders  who, 
under  Nazi  occupation,  faced  star- 
vation a  year  ago,  today  see  tons 


of  fruit   condemned  and  burned 
as  uneatable.' 

While  this  destruction  is  taking 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canadians  and  Americans  are 
reading  in  their  own  newspapers 
harrowing  accounts  of  food  short- 
ages in  Britain  and  on  the  neigh- 
boring Continent,  and  are  being 
asked  to  cut  down  on  home  con- 
sumption so  that  more  goods  can 
be  shipped  abroad.  Some  people 
will  simply  conclude  that  this 
planet  is  the  'lunatic  asylum  of 
the  universe'  and  leave  it  at  that. 
Technocrats,  however,  are  aware 
that  such  contradictions  arise 
from  present  methods  of  social 
operation  and  can  be  completely 
eliminated  only  when  the  Price 
System  itself  is  liquidated. 

— Robert  Lyall 


*  IN  FIVE  JAM-PACKED  YEARS  science  has  won  a  world  war— but  in  winning 
it  has  loosed  new  forces  which,  if  not  controlled,  threaten  the  balance  of  nature 
and  civilization.  Because  government  is  the  only  instrument  society  has  to  do 
the  job,  government  must  control  these  new  forces.  Science  and  government  must, 
so  to  speak,  get  married  at  the  point  of  the  most  formidable  shotgun  the  world  has 
ever  seen — the  atomic  bomb. 

This  shotgun  marriage  must  be  a  success.  Government,  as  spokesman  for  the 
people,  must  take  advice  from  science.  Science,  the  all-powerful  servant  of  human- 
ity, must  heed  the  welfare  of  the  people.  — Look 

•jr  WHAT  DISTINGUISHES  a  scientist's  thinking  from  ordinary  thinking  is  that 
when  a  new  conclusion  is  inevitable  it  must  be  accepted — whether  one  likes  it  or  not. 
One  small,  youthful  fact  can  slay  an  impressive,  aged  theory. 

— Dr.  Gerald  Wendt  in  Science  Illustrated. 

*  THE  BRASS  AND  BRAID  told  the  (Senate)  committee  there  may  be  another 
war  soon.  The  admirals  and  generals  were  asked,  'Who  are  we  going  to  fight?'  They 
said,  'Russia.'  The  industrialists  are  mortally  afraid  of  communism  and  figured  we'd 
better  do  something  while  we  have  the  (atom)  bomb.  — Senator  Glen  Taylor. 
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Who's  Independent? 


Today,  all  individuals  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other  .  .  .  To 
make  ourselves  clear,  let  us  examine  a  few  individual  examples.  Then 
perhaps,  you  will  understand  that  no  group  of  people  were  ever  less 
independent  than  those  living  today  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America. 


ON  July  1  Canada  celebrated 
the  79th  anniversary  of  con- 
federation; on  July  4  the  United 
States  the  170th  anniversary  of 
her  independence. 

It  is  good  that  we  should  cele- 
brate the  breaking  away  from 
the  ties  of  the  old  world,  together 
with  the  domination  of  its  culture 
and  traditions,  for  these  belong 
to  the  past.  America  belongs  to 
the  future  and  the  future  belongs 
to  America. 

But,  as  we  celebrate  the  birth 
of  freedom  in  the  New  World,  let 
us,  at  the  same  time  realize  that 
independence  is  for  the  nation — 
not  for  the  individual.  Complete 
independence  for  the  individual, 
even  if  such  were  possible,  would 
mean  social  anarchy — a  condi- 
tion which  must  be  prevented  at 
any  cost. 

Many  North  Americans  will  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  in- 
dependence is  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual.    They    will    loudly    and 


Adapted  from   a   radio   broadcast   deliv- 
ered over  KXLA,  Los  Angeles. 


patriotically  insist  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  free  and  independent. 
Those  who  so  insist  fail  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  social 
system  and  the  degree  to  which 
our  own  modern,  high  energy 
civilization  has  been  developed 
on  this  Continent.  Today,  all  in- 
dividuals are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other.  We  can  be  independ- 
ent politically  of  any  other  nation, 
yes,  but  who  can  truly  say  he  is 
independent  as  an  individual — 
that  he  can  live  wholly  unto  him- 
self, entirely  independent  of  his 
fellow  man?  Yes,  we  might  well 
ask,    WHO'S    INDEPENDENT?' 

To  make  ourselves  clear,  let  us 
examine  a  few  individual  ex- 
amples. Then  perhaps,  you  will 
understand  that  no  group  of 
people  were  ever  less  independ- 
ent than  those  living  today  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  group  des- 
tined to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  freedom  than  are  the 
citizens  of  this  area. 

Almost  every  day  one  can  hear 
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the  statement:  'I'm  going  to  get 
me  a  piece  of  land  and  raise  my 
own  food.  I'm  going  to  be  inde- 
pendent.' The  theory  is  that  the 
farmer  is  more  completely  inde- 
pendent than  any  other  citizen 
of  this  land.  How  about  it,  Mr. 
Farmer?   Do  you  agree? 

FARMER:  'Are  you  kidding, 
mister?  Why,  a  farmer  can't  exist 
today  without  help  of  some  sort 
from  the  government.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years  farm  in- 
come reached  its  highest  level  but 
we  didn't  do  it  on  our  own.  The 
government  pegged  prices  for  us 
and  paid  us  subsidies  so  we  could 
make  a  profit.  And  during  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  we  were 
paid  to  plow  under  crops  or  to 
not  raise  them  because  if  we  did 
the  market  would  be  flooded  and 
prices  would  be  ruined.  Then 
there  is  another  way  of  looking 
at  this  idea  of  independence. 
Farming  today  isn't  the  simple 
operation  it  was  when  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  sign- 
ed. Then  a  farmer  was  durn  near 
independent.  He  raised  his  own 
stuff,  made  his  own  clothing  from 
his  own  wool,  and  the  few  things 
he  had  to  get  from  someone  else, 
like  oil  for  the  lamps,  shoes  and 
so  forth,  he  usually  got  by  by 
trading  some  of  the  stuff  he  pro- 


duced on  his  farm.  It  was  pretty 
easy  to  be  independent  then.  But 
today,  farming  is  a  highly  special- 
ized industry  and  takes  a  lot  of 
machinery  to  make  it  pay  even  a 
small  profit.  The  farmer  is  depen- 
dent on  a  lot  more  people  now 
than  he  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 
Someone  else  has  to  make  tractors 
and  produce  the  gasoline  and  you 
can't  trade  butter  and  eggs  for 
that  kind  of  stuff.  It  takes  big 
dough  so  he  depends  on  the  bank 
to  supply  that  dough.  And  .  .  . 
well,  gosh,  a  fellow  could  go  on 
all  day  like  this.  Us  farmers  inde- 
pendent? Don't  make  me  laugh! 
Now  you  take  the  working  man 
in  the  cities.  He's  got  a  job  at 
good  wages  with  a  union  to  look 
after  his  interests.  He  can  just 
go  to  the  store  and  buy  what  he 
wants  and  has  nothing  to  worry 
about.  He's  a  good  deal  more 
independent  than  the  farmer  is.' 

LABOR:  'Sez  you,  bub!  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  there's  got 
to  be  jobs  before  I  can  eat?  And 
the  competition  for  those  jobs  is 
getting  tougher  all  the  time  on 
account  of  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  they've  been  installing. 
You  know,  they  don't  install  ma- 
chinery to  make  more  jobs;  they 
do  it  to  make  fewer  jobs  so  as  to 
save    their    labor    costs.     That's 
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reasonable,  too,  but  it  sure  shoots 
the  daylights  out  of  our  inde- 
pendence. No,  bub,  labor  depends 
upon  collective  action,  through 
its  unions,  to  get  enough  wages 
to  live  on;  we  depend  upon  in- 
dustry for  jobs;  we  depend  upon 
the  government,  just  as  you  do, 
for  help  when  depression  hits  and 
we  are  out  of  jobs;  we  depend 
upon  other  industries  for  our 
food,  clothing  and  everything 
else  we  need  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  you  do.  We  can't 
even  work  for  anyone  we  want, 
but  only  where  the  union  says 
we  can,  and  we  do  the  amount  of 
work  the  union  says  we  should 
do  and  no  more.  Independent0 
Very  funny!  And  the  boss  is  in 
an  even  worse  spot  than  we  are. 
To  meet  competition,  he's  had  to 
install  all  this  new  equipment 
and  every  new  piece  he  installs 
turns  out  the  work  faster,  better 
and  cheaper  than  ever  before.  If 
production  were  to  be  turned  on 
full  the  result  would  be  a  flood  of 
goods  which  would  wreck  prices 
and  then  he  couldn't  make  a  pro- 
fit. So  the  government  has  to  step 
in  and  buy  the  surplus  and  hold 
it  off  the  market.  If  the  govern- 
ment didn't  do  that,  then  he 
would  have  to  close  down  until  it 
has  been  sold.    And  who  is  sup- 


posed to  buy  it?  We  are  and  when 
we  are  out  of  jobs  because  he  is 
closed  down  the  government  still 
has  to  step  in  and  help  by  handing 
out  relief  checks  to  us  so  we  will 
have  the  cash  necessary  to  keep 
the  boss  in  business  a  while  long- 
er. Sounds  pretty  screwy,  doesn't 
it?  Well,  that's  just  the  way  it 
is.  Seems  like  the  only  way  we 
ever  get  enough  jobs  at  enough 
pay  to  keep  things  going  is  when 
we  have  a  war.  And  who  wants 
that  all  the  time?  No,  bub,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  independence  for 
the  little  guy — or  the  big  one. 
Now  you  take  the  scientist  or  en- 
gineer. They're  the  ones  who 
started  all  this.  Maybe  they  know 
something  about  independence. 

ENGINEER:  'No,  my  friend,  I'm 
afraid  not.  True,  we  engineers 
are  responsible  for  the  abund- 
ance that  America  can  produce 
because  we  designed  and  built 
the  machinery  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible. But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  independent,  any 
more  than  you  are.  We  do  these 
things  only  upon  orders  of  busi- 
ness and  only  to  the  extent  busi- 
ness requires.  Our  activities  must 
be  confined  to  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  that  means  we  can  de- 
sign and  build  and  invest  only 
those  things  which  can  be  made 
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to  yield  a  profit  or  which  will  not 
interfere  with  established  inter- 
ests. We  could  invent  lots  of 
things  which  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial for  you.  In  fact,  we  have. 
But  when  we  do,  and  they  turn 
out  to  be  things  which  would  be 
harmful  to  business,  the  patents 
are  promptly  bought  up  and  sup- 
pressed. So,  you  see,  we  are  not 
free  to  use  our  full  energy  and 
talents  and  knowledge  in  your 
behalf.  At  least,  not  yet.  We,  too, 
are  under  the  domination  of  the 
Price  System  and  must  abide  by 
its  rules.  We  are  not  independ- 
ent.' 

And  so  it  goes.  We  can  investi- 
gate every  line  of  endeavor:  the 
professions;  the  trades;  politics; 
finance;  it  makes  no  difference. 
Let  us  try  the  professions  and  see 
what  we  find.  How  about  you, 
Miss  Teacher?  Are  you  inde- 
pendent? Can  you  do  as  you 
wish? 

TEACHER:  'No,  I'm  afraid  not. 
I  am  circumscribed  in  the  things 
I  may  teach.  If  I  step  beyond  the 
bounds  set  for  me,  I  may  lose  my 
job.  If  the  school  in  which  I  teach 
is  more  liberal  -  minded  than 
others  and  lets  me  teach  young 
America  about,  for  example,  the 
effects  of  our  power  age  on  our 
present  social  system,  then  finan- 


cial interests  would  step  into  the 
picture  and  demand  that  I  be  dis- 
charged. For  it  is  not  considered 
wise  for  people,  young  or  old,  to 
understand  such  things.  It  tends 
to  undermine  their  "faith"  in  the 
status  quo.  And  so  we  are  taught 
that  free  enterprise  is  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  that  we  must 
preserve  it  at  all  costs.  I  do  not 
agree.  A  way  of  life  that  requires 
war  to  preserve  it  is  not  the 
way  of  life  for  America  and  I 
would  like  to  teach  those  in  my 
charge  why  it  is  not  and  what  we 
must  do  to  change  our  social 
system.  But  I  am  not  independ- 
ent and  so  I  cannot  do  these 
things.  I  am  dependent  upon  this 
system  for  my  job  and  I  have  to 
make  a  living.' 

And  what  about  those  respon- 
sible for  our  health — our  doctors 
and  nurses? 

NURSE:  'I  shall  never  be  inde- 
pendent as  long  as  my  services 
must  be  sold  for  a  price.  My 
mission  in  life  is  to  heal  the  sick. 
Not  just  those  with  money  in  the 
bank,  so  that  they  can  pay  me, 
but  all  who  need  my  help.  I 
would  like  to  see  sickness  wiped 
out  and  I  know  that  it  can  be  so 
greatly  reduced  that  that  goal 
might  well  be  considered  as  with- 
in reach.    But  to  do  that  in  our 
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Price  System  would  destroy  my 
means  of  livelihood  and  that  of 
the  doctors  with  whom  I  work. 
And  so,  as  long  as  we  are  depend- 
ent on  wages  and  fees  for  our 
living,  we  must  see  to  it  that  good 
health  is  not  too  widespread  lest 
we  lose  our  means  of  support  for 
ourselves  and  families.  No,  we 
are  not  independent.' 

And  so  we  could  go  on  and  on. 
Everywhere  we  would  find  the 
same  story.  The  woven  fabric  of 
our  industrial  and  social  system 
prohibits  it.  So  let  us  realize  that 
independence  is  for  the  nation — 
not  for  the  individual.  As  a  nation 
or  rather  as  a  continental  unit, 
the  North  American  Continent 
can  be  self-sustaining  and  there- 
fore independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  although  not  isolated. 
Within  our  boundaries  can  be 
found  all  the  necessary  materials 
with  which  to  maintain  a  civiliza- 
tion of  our  own  without  help 
from  outside  sources.  Achieve- 
ment of  this  degree  of  independ- 
ence will  require  a  form  of  soci- 
ety new  in  the  world  and  which 
can  be  established  only  on  this 
Continent.  In  fact,  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  developed  techno- 
logical processes  demands  that 
we  soon  establish  this  form  of 
society  or  lose  all  that  we  have 


gained  since  our  nation  was  born. 

Free  Enterprise,  Business,  Fin- 
ance and  Politics  are  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem— a  system  which  depends  for 
its  operation  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  scarcity.  Free  Enterprise 
and  business  operate  only  if  a 
profit  can  be  made  from  its  opera- 
tion. Profit,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  price  and 
the  ability  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic to  pay  that  price — which  must 
include  a  profit  for  the  producer. 
When  any  product  becomes  plen- 
tiful to  the  extent  that  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer demand,  then  it  ceases  to 
have  value  and  price  and  profit 
disappear.  Therefore  business 
must  be  careful  that  such  plenty 
does  not  occur. 

In  a  free  or  competitive  econ- 
omy business  must  be  operated 
economically  in  order  to  meet 
competitive  prices  and  machinery 
has  been  the  deciding  factor  in 
keeping  costs  down.  At  the  same 
time,  the  increasing  use  of  power 
machinery  means  that  a  much 
larger  volume  of  production  is 
possible  without  the  use  of  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  labor  force 
and  so,  while  the  total  volume  of 
production  has  reached  the  point 
of  potential   abundance,   the   use 
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of  human  labor  has  steadily  drop- 
ped until  now  we  have  a  perman- 
ent army  of  unemployed.  This 
trend  is  continuing  and  eventu- 
ally we  will  arrive  at  the  point 
where  so  much  is  produced  with 
so  few  being  engaged  in  that  pro- 
duction that  our  entire  economy 
must  collapse.  To  survive,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  install  a  new 
method  of  social  operation — one 
designed  to  work  under  the  con- 
ditions created  by  modern  tech- 
nology. 

Long  ago,  Technocracy  Inc. 
foresaw  the  approach  of  these 
conditions  and  prepared  the  de- 
sign of  the  scientific  method  of 
social  operation  which  would 
be  necessary  when  the  crisis 
arrived.  That  design  is  Technoc- 
racy— a  government  of  function 
— in  which  all  productive  and  dis- 
tributive processes  will  be  organ- 
ized into  functional  sequences, 
operated  by  those  trained  in  each 
particular  function.  All  functions 
will  be  coordinated  by  a  central 
control  board  so  that  every  unit 
of  the  social  system  will  operate 
efficiently  and  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  others.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  entire  social  mechan- 
ism will  be  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  abundance  of  physical 
goods  and  to  provide  all  required 


services   for   each   citizen   of   the 
North  American  Continent. 

No,  this  will  not  give  us  indi- 
vidual   independence.     You    can 
get  that  only  on  a  desert  island 
and  even  then  you  would  be  de- 
pendent  upon  what  nature   pro- 
vided for  you  in  the  way  of  food. 
But  the  installation  of  Technoc- 
racy's design  of  social  operations 
will  give  us  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  personal  freedom,  com- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  whole.    It  will  give  us  econ- 
omic    security     throughout     our 
lives  and  that  is  the  true  measure 
of  freedom.    Americans  have  al- 
ways    known    political     freedom 
but   economic    freedom   is    some- 
thing   else    again.     There    is    no 
political   law   which   prohibits   us 
from  traveling  but  for  most  of  us 
there   is   an  economic   barrier  to 
our  freedom  to  indulge  any  desire 
we    might   have   in   this    respect. 
There  is   no  political  law   which 
prohibits  us  from  taking  a  three- 
months'  vacation  every  year  but 
we  are  not  economically  free  to 
do    so.     In    the    America    of    to- 
morrow, this  is  the  kind  of  free- 
dom we  will  have  in  addition  to 
an  even  greater  degree  of  political 
freedom    than    we    enjoy    today. 
And  so,  as  you  admire  the  color- 
ful display  of  fireworks  celebrat- 
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ing  the  anniversary  of  our 
nation's  independence,  Technoc- 
racy suggests  that  you  take  steps 
to  prepare  for  the  New  America 


which  will  give  you  far  more  than 
did  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, or  the  B.N.A.  Act.  Join 
Technocracy  now! 


Science  and  Man's  Fate 

THE  dominant  fact  of  our  time  is  the  towering  place  of  the  machine, 
of  applied  science,  in  the  lives  of  mankind.  And  the  great  issue 
of  our  time,  with  which  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  will  be  at 
grips  day  in  and  day  out  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  is  simply  this:  Are 
machines  and  science  to  be  used  to  degrade  man  and  destroy  him, 
or  to  augment  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  mankind?  How  can  men 
use  and  direct  science  and  the  machine  so  as  to  further  the  wellbeing 
of  all  men?  .  . 

From  this  issue  no  one  who  lives  today  can  escape.  It  reaches  into 
the  lives  of  every  one  of  us,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor;  it  must  be 
faced  by  the  clergyman,  the  professor  and  the  physician  no  less  than 
by  the  businessman  and  public  official  .  .  . 

To  some  people  modern  technology  is  plainly  evil.  To  them  the 
more  gadgets,  the  more  unpalatable  is  life.  The  more  things  we 
produce,  the  faster  we  can  travel,  the  more  complex  machines  we 
invent,  the  nearer  —  they  assert  —  we  move  to  the  edge  of  a  bottom- 
less pit.  They  are  homesick  for  the  simpler  life  of  the  days  before 
man  produced  so  much  and  knew  so  much.  They  cry  out  against 
science  and  the  machine  and  call  them  evil;  but  their  voices  are  those 
of  despair  and  defeat  .  .  . 

The  machine  can,  of  course,  be  so  used  as  to  degrade  and  enslave 
man.  It  can  be  used  to  exhaust  the  land  and  the  dignity  of  those  who 
live  on  the  land.  It  can  poison  the  air,  foul  the  streams,  devastate 
the  forests,  and  thereby  doom  men  and  women  and  children  to  the 
degradation  of  great  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  nourish  the 
spirit  of  men,  eliminate  the  filth  and  congestion  and  disease,  strengthen 
the  soil  and  conserve  the  forests,  humanize  man's  environment.  The 
machine  can  be  so  used  as  to  make  men  free  as  they  have  never  been 
before. 

We  have  a  choice  —  that  is  the  shining  fact  of  our  time.  If  we  are 
but  wise  enough  and  determined,  if  we  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  our  choice,  we  can  control  the  machine  and 
make  it  serve  for  good.  We  need  not  be  carried  irresistibly  into  the 
abyss  by  forces  beyond  our  control. 

—David  E.  Lilienthall  in  The  Nation, 
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Railway  ^n&nbfiQSitatiatt  Susiuey 

THE  48-hour  strike  of  250,000  American  trainmen  and  engineers 
served  to  throw  into  bold  relief  the  Continent's  present  primary- 
dependence  on  its  railroads.  It  also  vividly  illustrated  a  point  that 
Technocracy  has  been  making  for  years,  namely,  that  science  and 
technology  in  North  America  have  created  highly  mechanized,  tenuous 
and  complex  operations  which  cannot  be  disrupted  without  imperilling 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  population. 

The  U.S.  transportation  picture  in  those  strikebound  48  hours  was 
essentially  as  follows: 

Railroads:  Some  370  railroads,  with  about  226,800  miles  of  line, 
were  tied  up.  They  operate  1,775,000  freight  cars  with  an  average 
capacity  of  50.9  tons;  37,800  passenger  cars,  exclusive  of  Pullman  and 
privately  owned  cars;  and  43,585  locomotives. 

The  peak  year  on  the  railroads  was  1944,  when  they  handled 
743,000,000,000  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight,  mail,  and  express,  and 
the  revenue  passenger  mileage  was  95,000,000,000.  Comparable  1945 
figures  are  680,000,000,000  for  freight  and  91,000,000,000  for  passengers. 
Two  railroads  were  not  struck:  the  Illinois  Central,  which  was 
seized  by  the  Government  last  August  when  engineers  and  firemen 
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were  involved  in  a  jurisdictional  dispute  and  therefore  was  permitted 
to  operate  to  avoid  penalties  provided  by  the  Connolly-Smith  act  for 
inciting  to  strike;  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  R.R.,  operating  in 
Maine,  whose  engineers  and  firemen  belong  to  an  independent  union. 

By  using  supervisory  personnel  and  even  executives  with  operat- 
ing experience,  the  railroads  managed  to  keep  50  to  75  passenger  trains 
and  140  freight  trains  running;  but  since  17,500  passenger  and  24,000 
freight  trains  normally  operate  each  day,  the  strike  was  virtually 
100%  effective. 

Trucks:  The  60,000  vehicles  of  the  2,001  firms  operating  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
150,000,000  tons.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  30  important 
foodstuffs  (grain  excluded)  which  the  railroads  handled  in  1944. 

The  American  Trucking  Association  estimated  that  by  using  in 
addition  the  700,000  for-hire  trucks,  the  essential  food  needs  of  the 
country  could  have  been  met — but  at  the  sacrifice  of  most  of  the 
tonnage  the  common  and  contract  carriers  normally  handle. 

Buses:  Motor  bus  operators  computed  that  by  elimination  of 
non-essential  services,  such  as  sightseeing  and  resort  trips,  they  could 
increase  their  capacity  25%.  Again  this  was  an  anticipated  fourfold 
rise  in  passenger  load. 

Intercity  buses  numbered  31,250  at  the  end  of  1945  and  in  that 
year  carried  1,092,000,000  passengers  and  operated  1,560,000,000  miles. 
In  addition,  19,525  city-suburban  buses  carried  3,100,000,000  passengers 
and  operated  650,000,000  miles. 

Except  for  passenger  inconvenience,  therefore,  bus  lines  were 
probably  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  transportation  agency 
to  meet  their  share  of  the  rail  strike  crisis. 

Waterways:  Total  capacity  of  all  U.S.  domestic  shipping  is  esti- 
mated at  12,000,000  net  tons,  divided  as  follows:  Great  Lakes  dry 
cargo  carriers  (oil,  coal,  grain),  4,500,000  tons;  coastwise  shipping,  not 
including  tankers,  1,800,000  tons;  tankers,  1,200,000  tons.  Inland 
waterway  carriers  of  many  types  comprise  the  remainder. 

Water  carriers,  while  possessing  capacity  well  beyond  their 
current   operating  levels,  were   expected   to   offer   only   limited   aid 
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because  of  the  obvious  restrictions  on  the  areas  they  could  serve 
without  assistance  from  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Airlines:  ODT  planned  to  operate  enough  Army,  Navy  and  com- 
mercial planes,  both  common  carrier  and  contract,  to  move  2,500 
planeloads  daily — a  far  cry,  both  as  to  number  and  as  to  tonnage, 
from  daily  average  freight  carloadings  of  135,000. 

Scheduled  airlines  have  some  500  craft,  perhaps  450  of  them 
twin-engined  passenger  and  cargo  ships  capable  of  carrying  21 
passenger  or  4,200  pounds  of  freight,  express,  or  mail.  The  other  50 
planes,  four-engined  craft,  can  handle  50  passengers  or  10,000  pounds, 
on  the  average.  The  Air  Transport  Association  estimated  that  the 
airlines  could  handle  125,000,000  ton-miles  per  month. 

Contract  air  carriers  would  add  another  350  planes,  while  an 
undetermined  number  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Army's  Air  Trans- 
port Command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 

The  table  shows  freight  tonnages  handled  by  the  various  trans- 
port agencies  in  the  last  peacetime  year  and  in  the  peak  war  year: 

Millions  of  Ton-Miles  Percent  of  Total 

1941  1944  1941             1944 

Railroads    481,748  744,725  64                70 

Inland   waterways    130,915  135,900  18                 13 

Pipelines    77,818  132,933  10                12 

Trucks     57,123  48,199  8                  5 

Airlines  16  69  —                — 

The  following  facts  compiled  from  Everyman's  Almanac,  pub- 
lished by  The  Milwaukee  Road,  and  The  450  Questions  Quiz,  issued 
by  The  Association  of  American  Railroads,  provide  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  part  played  in  North  America  by  railroads,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  trend  toward  increased  passenger-miles  and  ton- 
miles  of  freight  per  man-hour: 

The  railway  mileage  of  United  States  is  11  times  that  of  Great 
Britain;  6  times  that  of  France;  7  times  that  of  Germany;  AVz  times 
that  of  Russia;  hVz  times  that  of  India;  12  times  that  of  Japan;  20 
times  that  of  Italy;  and  36  times  that  of  China. 

The  283,000  miles  of  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico  forms  a  vast  and  closely  knit  transportation  network 
embracing  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  Continent.    Approxi- 
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mately  99%  of  these  lines  are  of  uniform  standard  gauge  (4  feet  8V2 
inches  is  known  as  standard  gauge),  permitting  the  uninterrupted 
movement  of  trains  from  one  country  to  another.  At  48  points  on  the 
Canadian-United  States  border  and  at  11  points  on  the  Mexican-United 
States  border  railroads  cross  from  one  country  to  the  other  or  form 
connections  with  railroads  operating  across  the  border. 

Bituminous  coal  is  the  leading  freight  commodity  handled  by  the 
railroads.  In  1943  the  Class  I  railroads  originated  6,966,485  carloads, 
consisting  of  394,052,144  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

A  total  of  7,224,000,000  pounds  of  mail  was  handled  by  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  of  which 
6,680,000,000  pounds  or  92.5%  was  handled  by  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  deliver  approximately  4,000  carloads  of  foodstuffs 
and  fuel  into  New  York  City  and  suburbs  every  24  hours,  on  the 
average. 

Chicago  is  the  world's  greatest  railroad  centre.  There  are  about 
8,000  miles  of  railway  trackage  in  the  Chicago  Terminal  District. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  passenger  and  freight  trains  enter  and  leave 
the  city  daily. 

The  railroads  buy  *4  of  America's  coal  production;  in  1944  they 
used  in  transportation  service  more  than  123,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
Their  fuel  oil  consumed  amounted  to  nearly  4V2  billion  gallons;  they 
used  more  than  292,000,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  nearly  17,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Railroads  using  electric  power  consumed 
2,722,000,000  k.w.h.  of  current. 

A  little  more  than  1/9  of  the  timber  cut  and  nearly  1/11  of  the 
petroleum  production  is  used  by  the  railroads.  They  buy  a  little 
more  than  1/7  of  all  iron  and  steel  products. 

Approximately  600,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  are  required 
annually  to  quench  the  thirst  of  locomotives  and  to  supply  other  needs 
of  U.S.  railroads.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  channel  600  feet  in 
width  and  9  feet  deep  reaching  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

During  1944  the  railroads  carried  the  largest  amount  of  freight 
and  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  in  their  history.  They  hauled 
more  than  twice  the  tons  of  freight  1  mile  in  1944  than  they  hauled 
in  1940.  They  carried  more  than  4  times  the  number  of  persons  1  mile 
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in  1944  than  they  carried  in  1940.    The  railroads  carried  90%  of  all 
Army  traffic  in  1944. 

The  average  freight  locomotive  hauled  1,138  tons  of  freight  in 
the  average  train  in  1944.  That  was  approximately  1/3  more  than 
was  carried  in  the  average  freight  train  in  1940. 

The  average  passenger  locomotive  pulled  9.7  cars  in  the  average 
passenger  train  in  1944.  That  was  nearly  3/10  more  than  it  pulled  in 
the  average  passenger  train  in  1940. 

In  1944  the  average  freight  train  did  the  work  equivalent  to 
hauling  37,290  ton  miles  of  freight  and  cars  in  1  hour.  That  was  more 
than  2  1/3  times  as  much  work  as  the  average  freight  locomotive 
performed  in  1921.  There  were  several  reasons  for  that  record.  The 
average  locomotive  was  larger  and  hauled  nearly  1%  times  as  much 
freight  in  the  average  train  in  1944  as  it  hauled  in  1921.  The  average 
freight  locomotive  ran  122.8  miles  per  day  in  1944 — nearly  2Vz  times 
as  far  as  the  average  freight  locomotive  ran  in  1921.  And  the  average 
freight  locomotive  covered  1/3  more  miles  per  hour  in  1944  than  in 
1921. 

In  1944  the  railroads  ran  their  loaded  freight  cars  an  average  of 
50.6  miles  per  day;  that  was  1/3  farther  than  the  average  loaded 
freight  car  ran  in  1940.  The  same  average  mileage  per  day  was  made 
by  76  loaded  freight  cars  that  100  loaded  freight  cars  made  in  1940. 
The  heavier  loading  and  more  miles  per  day  that  the  railroads  gave 
their  freight  cars  enabled  them  on  the  average  to  carry  the  same  freight 
tonnage  the  same  distance  in  1  day  with  56  cars  in  1944  that  they 
used  100  cars  for  in  1940. 

In  1944  the  railroads  carried  a  little  more  than  200  passengers 
on  the  average  passenger  train — more  than  3  times  the  number  of 
passengers  they  carried  on  the  average  passenger  train  in  1940.  The 
railroads  carried  this  enormous  passenger  traffic  with  540  fewer  loco- 
motives in  1944  than  they  had  in  1940.  Each  locomotive  ran  an 
average  of  55  miles  farther  a  day  in  1944  than  it  ran  in  1940. 

The  railroads  in  1944  carried  nearly  double  the  freight  and  more 
than  double  the  passenger  traffic  that  they  carried  in  1918.  They  did  the 
job  in  1944  with  500,000  fewer  freight  carrying  cars  than  they  had  in 
1919.    They  had  16,000  fewer  passenger  train  cars  and  21,000  fewer 
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locomotives  in  1944  than  in  1918.   And  the  work  was  done  by  427,903 
fewer  employees. 

The  table  provides  detailed  information  on  the  peak  years  of  the 
two  war  periods: 

1918  1944 

Miles    of    track 372,437  384,265  I*  3% 

Locomotives  63,889  42,731  D  33% 

Freight  cars 2,325.673  1,756,343  D  24% 

Passenger  train  cars 53,941  37,940  D  30% 

Employees  1,841,575  1,413,671  D  23% 

Ton-miles    (billions)   405.4  737.6  I  82% 

Ton-miles  per  capita 3,946  5,341  I  35% 

Passenger  miles    (billions)..  52.7  95.6  I  124% 

Passenger-miles  per  capita  412  691  I  68% 
Net  ton-miles — 

Per  freight    car   day...  518  1,115  I  115% 

Per  freight  train  hour  7,303  17.621  I  141% 

Av.  freight  train  load  (tons)  681  1,138  I  67% 

Av.  haul  per  ton  (miles)....  297  475  I  60% 

Av.  miles  per  car  day 26.1  51.9  I  99% 

*   (I  is  increase;  D  is  decrease) 

Most  significant  from  the  Technocratic  point  of  view  is  the  23% 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  face  of  a  124%  increase 
in  passenger-miles  and  an  82%  increase  in  ton-miles  of  freight. 

Since  World  War  I  the  railroads  have  made  marked  improvements 
in  their  motive  power.  In  1944  it  took  115  pounds  of  fuel  to  move  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  of  freight  and  equipment  1  mile — 47  pounds  less 
than  the  fuel  used  for  the  same  work  in  1921.  The  railroads  used  the 
same  amount  of  fuel  to  move  the  average  ton  of  freight  train  140 
miles  in  1944  that  they  used  to  move  it  100  miles  in  1921. 

During  the  4  years  ending  with  1944  the  railroads  bought  more 
than  34,000  units  of  power  equipment  for  roadway  work.  In  1943 
and  1944  the  railroads  bought  88  unit  tie  tampers  and  979  complete  tie 
tamping  outfits.  They  purchased  in  the  same  years  3,253  power 
machines  and  tools  for  ballasting  the  track  and  for  rail  laying.  By  the 
end  of  1944  the  railroads  had  approximately  $120  million  invested 
in  roadway  work  equipment. 

However,  despite  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  U.S.  railroads 
(demonstrated  by  the  above  figures),  there  is  a  far  more  efficient 
method  of  transportation.  Waterways  are  America's  cheapest  and 
most    economic    method    of    transportation.     Technocracy    has    long 
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pointed  out  that  the  bulk  transport  of  freight  by  water  can  be  accom- 
plished at  one-tenth  the  energy-cost  per  ton-mile  of  that  of  the  most 
efficient  railroad  transportation,  and  that,  consequently,  a  water  trans- 
portation system  must  be  constructed  covering  this  North  American 
Continent  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  Technate,  the  Engineering  Corps  can  go  forward,  unhampered 
by  business  or  political  interferences,  to  create  the  greatest  Contin- 
ental water  transportation  system  of  all  time. 

The  equipment  which  will  float  on  the  waterways  will  be  as 
unprecedented  as  the  system  itself — giant  marine  trains  for  the  trans- 
portation of  North  America's  abundance.  These  marine  trains  will 
consist  of  10  or  more  large  cargo  units,  each  train  hauled  by  a  tractor 
unit  powered  by  a  steam  turbine  or  diesel  electric  power  plant  with 
twin  screw  drive  and  twin  rudders.  The  10  cargo  units  will  not  contain 
prime  movers.  They  will  be  connected  in  tandem  and  parallel — 
mechanically  and  electrically.  Each  one  will  have  twin  screws  and 
twin  rudders  and  electric  motors  driven  from  the  power  plant  in  the 
marine  tractor  unit.  By  means  of  their  electrical  connection  they 
will  be  steerable  and  controllable  from  a  monitor  electric  control  in 
the  tractor  unit. 

Each  marine  train  will  carry  250,000  tons  of  cargo  with  a  total 
crew  of  20  or  fewer  men.  They  will  operate  on  all  deep-sea  and  on 
all  22-foot  and  11-foot  channels.  The  units  will  be  all-welded  with 
double-fuselage  hull  construction.  Each  unit  will  be  of  25,000  tons 
capacity.  This  equipment,  on  the  reconstructed  waterways  of  the 
New  America,  will  carry  most  of  our  bulk  freight. 

The  Division  of  Transportation  in  the  Technate  will  junk  all  but 
100,000  miles  of  high-speed  rail  transport.  Instead  of  being  operated 
by  scores  of  different  companies,  the  railway  system  would  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Transportation  Sequence  integrated  through  a 
vertical  alignment.  In  contrast  to  the  diversified  duplication  of  today, 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  uncoordinated  transportation.  It  will 
all  be  one  system  from  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Caribbean,  the  Arctic 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  Hudson  Bay. 

Consider  transportation  under  such  a  mode  of  control.    Trans- 
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portation  falls  naturally  into  two  major  classes,  passenger  and  freight. 
Passenger  transportation  requires,  in  general,  speed,  safety  and 
comfort.  Freight  transportation  may  be  either  fast  or  slow,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  goods  being  transported.  For  passenger  trans- 
portation the  principal  modes  of  conveyance  are  rail,  water,  highway 
or  air.  For  freight  transportation  there  may  be  added  to  the  above 
modes  of  conveyance  a  fifth,  pipe  line,  and  perhaps  a  sixth,  wire.  The 
transportation  of  energy  over  a  high  tension  power  line  and  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  by  freight  car  are  both  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  transportation  of  energy. 

In  freight  transportation,  as  in  all  other  fields,  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  would  have  to  be  solved  is  that  of  which  mode  of 
transportation  involves  the  least  energy  cost  per  ton-mile.  Take  the 
shipment  of  coal,  for  instance.  Is  it  more  economical  of  energy  to 
ship  the  energy  contained  in  coal  by  freight  car,  or  to  hydrogenate  the 
coal  and  transfer  it  by  pipe  line  or  to  build  the  power  plants  near 
the  coal  mines  and  ship  the  energy  by  high  tension  transmission  lines? 

There  is  another  major  problem  in  freight  handling,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  freight  classification  and  individual  consignments.  At 
the  present  time  all  freight  is  shipped  to  individual  consignees,  with 
the  great  bulk  of  it  in  small  lots.  Most  of  this  would  be  eliminated. 
The  supplies  for  a  city,  for  instance,  would  all  be  shipped  in  bulk 
quantities  to  the  warehouses  of  the  Distribution  Sequence,  all  goods 
of  a  single  kind  going  together.  The  freight-handling  terminals  and  the 
design  of  the  cars  themselves  could  be  made  such  that  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  freight  could  be  handled  with  the  greatest  dispatch  by 
automatic  methods.  From  these  major  freight  terminals,  goods  would 
be  moved  locally  to  the  various  centres  of  distribution,  from  which 
they  would  be  distributed  to  the  population  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  matter  of  passenger  transportation  the  same  criteria  would 
be  used  in  the  design  and  operation  of  passenger  equipment  as  else- 
where. Trains  involving  the  least  energy  cost  per  passenger  mile 
would  be  operated.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  trains  would  be 
the  lightest,  the  most  streamlined  and  the  most  efficiently  powered 
that  could  be  built. 
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Science  and  Technology 

THE  'AERIAL  DOODLEBUG',  A  MAG- 
netic  finger  on  airplanes,  that  pointed 
unerringly  at  submarines  beneath  the 
water  and  that  sealed  Gibraltar's  Straits 
to  U-boat  passage,  has  been  disclosed  by 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  finger  is  a  magnetic  detector,  small 
enough  to  be  attached  to  the  tail  end  of 
a  plane  or  trailed  from  the  end  of  a 
cable.  It  picks  up  and  points  to  the  mag- 
netic disturbance  of  a  steel  ship. 

This  finger  begins  pointing  in  a  wide 
cone  above  a  submarine.  The  plane 
then  circles  until  the  magnetic  device 
says  the  submarine  is  below  at  the  right 
angle  for  dropping  a  depth  bomb.  The 
Columbia  announcement  said  that  in  the 
critical  days  after  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  part  of  the  German  sub- 
marine fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
mained bottled  up  because  no  boat  could 
pass  Gibraltar. 

The  finger  was  called  mad  operator, 
from  its  right  name  which  is  magnetic 
airborne  detector.  It  works  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  the  land  mine  detec- 
tor, the  ship's  cable  that  protected  against 
German  magnetic  sea  mines  and  the 
detectors  miners  use  in  prospecting. 

Sensitive  to  the  most  minute  quantities 
of  metal,  it  is  now  being  used  to  locate 
hidden  deposits  of  ores  and  minerals.   In 


Washington,  W.  E.  Wrath er,  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  said  the  magnetic 
finger  had  been  used  in  aerial  hunts  for 
new  iron-and-petroleum-producing  areas 
and  was  '100  times  as  fast  as  ground  sur- 
veys' and  more  accurate. 

The  days  of  lonely  prospectors  are 
numbered.  The  march  of  physical  events 
is  forcing  them  also  into  the  ranks  of  the 
technologically  disemployed.  In  their 
place  are  men  in  helicopters,  equipped 
with  magnetic  and  electric  aerial  explora- 
tion devices. 


THE  'BUMBLEBEE,'  A  GUIDED  MIS- 
sile  with  a  ram-jet  engine  weighing  only 
70  pounds,  reached  a  speed  of  1,400  m.p.h. 
in  tests  in  Island  Beach,  N.J.,  a  year  ago, 
it  was  revealed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
Washington.  The  engine  develops  1 
horsepower  for  each  half  ounce  of  its 
structural  weight.  This  is  a  spectacular 
example  of  a  trend  long  noted  by  Tech- 
nocracy:   more   power   with   less   weight. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  TYPE  OF  COAL- 
burning  locomotive  which  its  sponsors 
predict  will  surpass  the  mighty  Diesel 
soon  will  be  given  its  first  test  on  the 
rails.  This  locomotive  will  be  powered 
by  a  gas  turbine  burning  coal  dust  as  fine 
as  talcum  powder.  The  builders  say  the 
new  turbine  will  enable  railroads  to  run 
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Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working  hours,   to   every   citizen   on   this   Continent. 
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their  giant  engines  with  'atomized'  coal 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  oil-burning 
Diesels. 

The  locomotive  development  commit- 
tee of  Bituminous  Research,  Inc.,  fin- 
anced by  subscription  of  around  $1,000,- 
000  from  six  railroads  and  three  big  coal 
companies,  is  far  enough  along  with  its 
work  to  say  that  the  new  style  propellant 
method  works.  Actual  tests  probably  will 
be  held  some  time  this  summer. 

Roy  B.  White,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  chairman  of 
the  development  committee,  says  that 
'the  gas  turbine  is  destined  to  out- 
distance the  Diesel  in  supply  power.' 

The  man  who  directs  the  research  is 
J.  I.  Yellot,  young  Maryland  engineer- 
physicist  who  says  that  virtually  all  steps 
in  creation  of  a  coal-fired  turbine  have 
been  worked  out  and  experiments  now 
are  confined  to  eliminating  a  few  last 
'bugs.' 

In  bringing  the  coal-powered  gas  tur- 
bine into  being,  the  research  group  had 
to  solve  three  problems: 

How  to  supply  pulverized  coal  to  a 
combustor  under  pressure?  This  was 
done  by  developing  the  'coal-atomizer' 
which  pulverizes  coal  to  the  consistency 
of  talcum  powder  by  using  compressed 
air  to  force  it  through  a  nozzle.  This 
'puffs'  the  coal  and  causes  it  to  fly  into  a 
fine  powder. 

How  to  obtain  ignition  and  combustion 
of  the  powder  to  yield  gas  at  a  proper 
pressure  and  temperature?  This  is  accom- 
plished with  equipment  which  resembles 
the  aircraft  jet  propulsion  combustors 
which  appeared  on  military  planes  near 
the  end  of  the  war. 

How  to  dispose  of  fly  ash  to  protect 
the    flying    turbine    blades    from    rapid 


erosion?  This  was  done  by  construction 
of  a  battery  of  small  mechanical  cyclone 
separators — similar  to  those  used  in  in- 
dustry   for    dust    separation. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  A  MOTOR 
which  harnesses  atomic  energy  has  been 
announced  from  Paris  by  Albert  Durocq, 
who  has  been  in  atomic  energy  research 
since  1942.  Durocq  said:  'My  nuclear 
motor  is  like  a  jet  engine  and  consists 
of  a  steel  cylinder  with  a  uranium  reser- 
voir on  top  and  plutonium  on  the  bottom. 
At  the  cylinder  base  is  produced  the  fis- 
sion which  liberates  atomic  energy  and 
causes  the  propulsion.  The  weight  of 
the  cylinder  is  still  too  heavy  to  insure 
cooling  as  the  reaction  releases  gamma 
rays.  My  motor  can  produce  inter- 
planetary rockets  and  three  tons  of  plu- 
tonium will  carry  a  100-ton  projectile  to 
Mars.' 

A  DRUG  PATENTED  UNDER  THE 
name  Anthallan,  which  relieves  hay  fever 
and  other  allergies,  has  been  developed 
by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Loewe,  a  German  refu- 
gee, it  was  revealed  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  Bulletin.  Given 
in  the  form  of  a  capsule,  it  does  away 
with  skin  tests  required  in  other  allergy 
treatments. 

A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFAC- 
turing  rubber  has  been  demonstrated  by 
two  Johannesburg  scientists,  Pery  Torr 
and  Eric  Gericke.  Their  method,  they 
claim,  eliminates  the  use  of  acid  in  co- 
agulating latex,  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
smoke  the  rubber,  and  reduces  the  time 
of  coagulation  from  24  hours  to  15 
minutes. 

Latex    from    the    Belgian    Congo    was 
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poured  into  a  shallow  tank  through 
which  alternating  and  direct  electric  cur- 
rents were  passed.  Within  a  few  minutes 
the  latex  began  to  curdle.  After  10 
minutes  it  was  the  consistency  of  sponge 
which  could  then  be  tipped  out  of  the 
tank,  washed  and  rolled  into  sheets  of 
rubber. 

The  inventors  are  sanguine  that  their 
process  could  be  used  on  a  large  scale, 
replacing  the  system  whereby  rubber 
must  be  smoked  for  three  or  four  days 
to  kill  bacteria. 

WITH  THE  AID  OF  A  NEW  CANA- 
dian-developed  radar  device,  doctors  will 
be  able  to  'see'  their  patients'  heart  beats 
in  action,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Labor- 
atory Technologists  was  told  recently  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Auger,  industrialist  physician. 
Dr.  Augur  said  the  radar  electrocardio- 
scope,  developed  by  Research  Enterprises 
Limited  engineers,  will  supplant  the  old- 
style  galvanometer  instrument  which 
needed  24  to  48  hours  to  develop  its 
films.  The  heart  beat  'can  be  seen  on  the 
radar  screen  without  any  waiting  to  get 
a    film    developed.' 

FULL  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION  IS 
obtained  in  the  induction  heat-treating 
machine  designed  by  Midwest  Engineer- 
ing Associates,  Chicago.  The  machine 
handles  shafts  ranging  from  %  inches  to 
2  inches  in  diameter  and  lengths  from  3 
to  24  inches.  Depth  of  case  obtained  can 
be  varied  between  limits  of  0.005  to  0.050. 
Width  of  case  ranges,  in  %-inch  incre- 
ments, for  the  full  length  of  the  shaft 
under  treatment.  Solenoid-actuated  hy- 
draulic mechanisms  perform  the  auto- 
matic operations.  For  safety,  all  parts 
adjacent  to  the  induction  coil  are  made 
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of  noninductive  materials,  the  machine 
stops  if  incorrectly  set  up,  and  rapidly 
moving  parts  are  inclosed. 

DIELECTRIC  HEATING  OF  PLASTIC 
preforms  is  conveniently  done  on  a  new 
electronic  heater  designed  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  The  heater,  which  fits  between 
two  moulding  presses,  is  pushbutton- 
controlled,  with  the  oven  cover  opening 
automatically  at  the  end  of  each  cycle. 
Controls,  except  for  pushbuttons,  are 
placed  behind  the  locked  front  door. 
The  machine  is  mounted  for  casters.  It 
operates  at  40  megacycles,  and  uses  a 
water-cooled   oscillator  tube. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  A  MAG- 
azine  which  published  material  ridicul- 
ing Technocracy's  findings  back  in  1933, 
in  its  June,  1946,  issue  prints  an  article 
which  could  have  been  mostly  compiled 
from  a  Technocrat's  case  book.  In  The 
Tractor  Revolution'  an  agricultural  econ- 
omist who  served  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  1941  to  1943 
provides  the  following  statistical  informa- 
tion on  production,  technology  and  un- 
employment : 

During  the  war  years,  our  American 
farmers  achieved  the  most  remarkable 
crop-production  record  of  all  time.  In 
1942  they  raised  more  food  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  by  the  peak  year  of 
1944  their  production  exceeded  the  1935- 
1939  average  by  36%. 

This  enormous  increase  in  production 
is  the  more  extraordinary  because  it  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  decline  of 
about  two  and  a  half  million  in  the  farm 
labor  force  from  1940  to  1944.  Farmers 
of  course  worked  longer  hours  during 
the  war,  and  they  were  aided  by  generally 
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favorable  weather.  But  by  far  the  most 
significant  reason  for  their  increased 
productivity  has  been  the  sweeping  tech- 
nological change  in  agriculture. 

Despite  wartime  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  the  num- 
ber of  tractors  on  American  farms  has  in- 
creased by  over  34%  since  1940.  There 
have  likewise  been  amazing  increases  in 
the  use  of  highly  specialized  tilling  and 
harvesting  equipment.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  alone  the  number 
of  mechanical  corn-pickers  increased  by 
29%,  combine  harvesters  by  31%,  pickup 
hay-balers  by  67%  and  milking  machines 
by  49%.  In  1943  one  third  of  the  United 
States  corn  crop  was  harvested  by 
machine,  although  the  corn-picker  had 
been  introduced  only  a  few  years  before. 
The  proportion  of  the  American  work- 
ing population  engaged  in  agriculture 
was  only  26%  in  1920,  and  by  1943  it 
had  dropped  to  about  15%.  Of  the  esti- 
mated 6,300,000  persons  who  left  the 
farms  from  1940  to  1944,  it  is  likely  that 
a  majority  will  never  be  able  to  return 
to   an  adequate  livelihood  in  farming. 

Between  1926  and  1930,  implement 
manufacturers  turned  out  115,000  com- 
bines, as  compared  with  25,000  during  the 
previous  five  years.  By  1938,  90%  of  the 
wheat  in  Kansas  was  being  harvested  by 
combine. 

During  the  period  from  1930  to  1938, 
over  60,000  tractors  came  into  Texas 
alone — an  increase  of  165%  over  the 
number  already  in  use.  C.  Horace  Ham- 
ilton, rural  life  economist  at  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  who  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  human 
consequences  of  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion, estimated  conservatively  that  each 
new    tractor   meant   at   least    one   family 


displaced  from  the  land.  He  cited  one 
instance  in  which  as  many  as  nine  fami- 
lies  were   displaced  by  a  single  tractor. 

The  number  of  tractors  on  United 
States  farms  was  nearly  doubled  during 
the  ten  years  before  the  war;  by  1940 
there  were  about  1,600,000  in  use.  There 
are  now  well  over  2,000,000  tractors  on 
American  farms. 

Analysis  of  census  figures  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
shown  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
the  agricultural  production  which  goes 
into  commercial  channels  is  produced  by 
less  than  half  of  the  nation's  farms.  In 
1939,  one  third  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  marketed  only  3%  of  all  farm  pro- 
ducts sold,  and  another  third  produced 
only  13%  additional  of  the  total  market- 
ings. 

While  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
corn  in  the  years  1937  to  1943  was  re- 
duced by  12,000,000  acres,  as  compared 
with  the  average  for  the  previous  seven- 
teen years,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
increased  from  25.9  to  30.1  bushels,  and 
the  average  total  harvest  increased  by 
85,000,000  bushels. 

A  NEW  NON-POISONOUS  KILLER  OF 
disease  germs,  described  by  its  sponsors 
as  potentially  greater  than  penicillin, 
was  introduced  to  the  medical  profession 
recently. 

In  test  tubes  it  will  kill  or  prevent 
the  growth  of  more  kinds  of  dangerous 
germs  than  penicillin,  among  them  tuber- 
culosis, tetanus,  the  deadly  and  elusive 
gas  bacillus,  typhoid,  dysentery,  dip- 
theria,  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  the  organ- 
isms which  cause  blood  poisoning, 
rheumatic  fever  and  boils. 

A  preliminary  report  on  its  effective- 
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ness  in  skin  diseases,  made  before  the 
American  medical  association  by  Dr. 
John  G.  Downing  and  Dr.  Millard  C. 
Hanson  of  Boston,  said  their  results 
generally  were  better  than  with 
penicillin. 

The  drug  is  made  from  an  extract  of 
oat  hulls  compounded  with  various  other 
chemicals.  The  basic  substance  is  furacin 
and  the  compounds  are  called  nitro- 
furans. 

SELF-PROPELLED  TURNING  ROLLS 
mounted  on  tracks  are  being  used  by 
the  Struthers-Wells  Corporation,  Warren, 
Pa.,  to  facilitate  the  automatic  welding 
of  tanks  and  other  cylindrical  work  of 
various  lengths  and  diameters.  In  mak- 
ing circular  welds,  the  work  is  set  on  the 
turning  rolls  and  rotated  at  the  proper 
speed.  In  making  longitudinal  welds, 
the  work  is  driven  along  the  track  under- 
neath the  fixed  welding  head. 

The  equipment  consists  of  two  units — 
power-driven  rolls  and  idler  rolls,  which 
are  mounted  on  separate  carriages.  The 
power  drive  serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
rotating  the  work  for  circular  welding 
and,  by  shifting  a  clutch,  traversing  the 
work,  as  required  in  longitudinal  seam 
welding.  The  rollers  are  equipped  with 
rubber  tires  to  prevent  bumping  when 
longitudinal  welds  pass  over  them. 
Welding  speeds  of  7  to  57  inches  per 
minute  are  provided  for. 

MOLYBDENUM   IS  GENERALLY 

known  to  mechanical  engineers  as  a 
metal  for  improving  steels  for  cutting 
metal.  However,  this  material  promises 
to  have  many  other  uses  in  the  mechani- 
cal industries. 

In    the    past,    molybdenum    could    be 


produced  only  in  the  form  of  compara- 
tively small  diameter  rods  or  wire, 
small-sized  sheets  and  a  few  other  simple 
shapes  of  small  dimensions.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  produced  in  larger 
sizes  and  shapes,  while  the  cost  per 
pound  has  been  reduced  by  about  two- 
thirds.  This  makes  the  excellent  proper- 
ties of  molybdenum  available  for  a 
variety  of  uses. 

Its  most  important  properties  are  high 
melting  point,  high  wear  resistance  and 
resistance  to  high  temperatures.  It  also 
has  a  higher  modulus  of  elasticity, 
greater  strength  at  high  temperatures 
and  better  thermal  conductivity  than 
steel.  Furthermore,  its  specific  heat  and 
coefficient  of  expansion  are  lower  than 
those  of  steel.  The  corrosion  resistance 
of  molybdenum  compares  favorably  with 
such  materials  as  tantalum,  palladium 
and  platinum.  It  is  expected  that  molyb- 
denum will,  in  the  future,  be  found  use- 
ful as  a  material  for  small  crucibles, 
electronic-tube  filaments,  welding  alloys 
and  high-temperature  engine  parts. 

BY  THE  USE  OF  AN  X-RAY 
machine  which  takes  pictures  at  the 
millionth  of  a  second  speed,  'stopping' 
the  swiftest  moving  part,  mechanical 
imperfections  in  fast  moving  machinery 
can  now  be  detected  while  the  machinery 
is  operating.  The  X-ray  pictures  make 
it  possible  to  look  for  wear  or  indica- 
tions of  the  failure  of  parts  while  the 
equipment  is  operating  at  full  speed. 

THE  FIRST  STANDARDIZED  STEAM 
turbine  built  for  local  power  generation 
is  being  produced  at  the  South  Phila- 
delphia plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation.     The  unit  is  the  result 
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of  a  long  recognized  need  for  removing 
the  custom-made  label  from  such  ma- 
chines and  introducing  standard  sizes 
applicable  to  given  operating  conditions. 

The  standardization  idea  was  brought 
about  by  a  committee  organized  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Six  sizes  of 
turbines  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
committee  as  within  the  range  of  the 
most  common  of  the  larger  power  plant 
sizes,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable 
for  standardization.  These  sizes  run 
from  11,500  to  60,000  kilowatts  in  pro- 
ductive capacity.  This  range  is  sufficient 
to  provide  power-  for  cities  of  from 
10,000   to   50,000  population. 

The  standardization  program  will  in 
no  way  hinder  the  building  of  any  size 
of  steam-turbine  generator  needed  for 
purposes  for  which  the  standard  sizes 
might  not  be  suited;  neither  will  it  pre- 
vent building  duplicates  of  machines 
already  installed,  for  which  patterns  are 
available. 

Standardization  will  make  possible 
greater  production  of  turbines  with  fewer 
man-hours  of  effort. 

ONE  MODEL  OF  A  WESTINGHOUSE 
electric  fan  on  'life  test' — continuous 
operation  in  a  100-degree  F.  'hot  room' 
without  repair  or  overhauling  —  has 
lasted  29,000  hours  and  the  test  is  still 
going  on.  The  tip  of  the  fan  blade,  in 
traveling  through  2,436,000,000  revolu- 
tions, has  covered  enough  distance  to 
circle  the  world   78  times. 

SILICONE  GLASS  LAMINATE,  GEN- 
eral  Electric's  new  chemical  compound, 
after  one  week's  baking  over  a  hot  oven, 


has  continued  to  show  improved  me- 
chanical and  electrical  properties.  The 
new  plastic  has  far  surpassed  any  similar 
product  by  withstanding  the  week-long 
test  at  250  degrees.  Still  more  severe 
heat  tests  are  planned  to  obtain  further 
data  on  the  qualities  of  this  material. 

Constructed  of  layers  of  glass  cloth, 
treated  with  a  silicone  resin  and  sub- 
jected to  heat  and  pressure,  the  laminate 
is  so  resistant  to  heat  that  whole  new 
areas  in  electrical  insulation  may  be 
opened  up. 

Many  applications  for  silicone  glass 
laminates  are  being  found  in  such  elec- 
trical equipment  as  motors,  circuit- 
breakers,  induction  heaters,  high- 
frequency  oscillators,  and  other  electrical 
and  electronic  equipment.  Other  uses 
may  include  handles  for  arc-welding 
electrodes  and  indestructible  insulating 
parts  for  devices  subject  to  fire  hazards. 
The  new  compound  is  somewhat  heavy 
for  a  plastic  material,  as  it  weighs  about 
the  same  as  magnesium. 

PLEATED  SKIRTS  WHICH  NEVER 
lose  their  crease;  jabots  which  never 
need  ironing — these  were  two  of  the  tex- 
tile wonders  of  the  future  predicted 
recently  at  the  conference  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Institute  of  Canada. 

Douglas  Walkington,  Toronto,  told  of 
many  new  fibres  and  treatments  that 
will  be  in  civilian  production  once  in- 
dustry has  been  fully  reconverted. 

Some  of  the  wives  of  delegates  laughed 
when  Mr.  Walkington  showed  a  stiff 
white  jabot  made  of  nylon  which  could 
be  washed  merely  by  dunking  it  in  water 
and  worn  again  in  15  minutes.  It  was 
made  from  nylon  manufactured  with  a 
special  heat  treatment.     Mr.  Walkington 
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hastened  to  explain  that  he  could  not 
say  when  this  product  would  be  on  the 
market. 

While  new  fibres  of  all  kinds  are  being 
developed,  old  standbys,  cotton,  wool 
and  silk,  are  not  going  out  of  use.  But 
their  drawbacks  were  being  reduced  by 
blending  with  new  material.  He  said 
that  many  garments  could  be  perma- 
nently starched  by  a  cellulose  treatment 
and  no  doubt  would  come  into  wide  use. 

A  NEW  HIGH  PRESSURE  DIE  CAST- 
ing  machine  for  casting  magnesium, 
aluminum  and  copper  alloys  is  claimed 
to  be  a  revolutionary  design  in  that  mold 
clamping,  metal  injecting,  core  pulling 
and  ejecting  units  are  all  operated  by 
direct    hydraulic    means. 

Featured  on  this  machine  is  the 
straight-line  hydraulic  clamp  used  to  seal 
the  mold  halves'  during  the  injection 
part  of  the  machine  cycle.  The  double 
acting  main  ram  is  equipped  with  a  small 
internal  booster  ram  which  provides  for 
rapid  advance  of  the  movable  mold  half. 
The  clamp  pressure,  clamp  stroke  and 
position  of  the  slow-down  are  all  adjust- 
able. No  locking  devices  are  required 
to  hold  the  mold  halves  in  their  closed 
position.  The  machine  is  provided  with 
a  hydraulic  knock-out  in  the  mold  clamp 
platen. 

Control  is  semi-automatic,  the  oper- 
ator starting  each  cycle  by  means  of  an 
electrical  foot  switch.  The  balance  of 
the   cycle  is   automatic. 


Business  and  Finance 

TO  THE  'PROSPERITY'  PROPAGAN- 
dists  who  have  pointed  to  the  'vast  sav- 
ings'   Americans    are    supposed    to    have 
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accumulated  during  the  war  years,  the 
conservative  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  provided  a  blighting  an- 
swer. In  the  June  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin,  the  BAE  reported  what  it  had 
found  in  a  representative  survey  of  3,000 
spending  units  (all  the  members  of  a 
family  living  together,  pooling  their  in- 
come for  major  expenditures)  in  the 
nation.  On  the  basis  of  its  survey,  BAE 
made  the  following  estimates  for  the 
entire  U.S.: 

The  50,000,000  people  living  on  the 
lowest  salaries,  who  had  been  counted 
on  to  do  much  of  the  buying,  have  only 
1%  of  the  savings.  And  they  plan  to 
hang  on  to  most  of  them. 

In  1945,  those  in  the  top  fifth  of  the 
salary  brackets  received  almost  half  the 
national  income.  Moreover,  this  same 
top  fifth  already  held  three-quarters  of 
the  savings  and  liquid  assets.  The  bot- 
tom 40%  had  saved  only  $1  billion  dur- 
ing the  war.  More  than  50%  having 
bank  deposits  decided  not  to  touch  their 
holdings  this  year  except  for  emergency 
use. 

Only  about  2.8  million  people  defin- 
itely intend  to  buy  cars  in  1946;  another 
million  will  probably  buy.  Another  2.6 
million  plan  to  buy  a  house  this  year; 
a  half  million  will  probably  buy  one. 
But  they  plan  to  pay  only  $5,020,  a  price 
few  houses  are  selling  at.  For  the  other 
consumer  durable  goods,  9.9  million  con- 
sumers expect  to  spend  $320  each  ($3 
billion  in  all) .  But  they  expect  to  spend 
only  about  25%  from  liquid  assets;  of 
the  rest,  40%  will  come  from  current 
income;    35%    from   borrowing. 

This  survey  indicates  what  Technoc- 
racy has  long  known:  that  the  bulk  of 
the  purchasing  power  is  held  by  a  com- 
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parative  few.  The  size  of  the  supposedly 
'huge  market'  thus  dwindles  in  the  clear 
light  of  facts.  The  wishful  hopes  of 
Price  System  prosperity  become  fainter 
shadows.      Depression   looms ! 

HIGHEST  INCOMES  FOR  THE  1945 
fiscal  year  as  reported  by  U.S.  Treasury: 
Leo  McCarey,  motion  picture  director — 
$1,113,035;  Charles  H.  Strub,  Los  Angeles 
Turf  Club  vice  president— $466,538 ;  GM 
President  Charles  E.  Wilson— $362,954; 
E.  H.  Bobst.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc. — 
$300,000;  Ormond  E.  Hunt,  GM— $287,- 
745;  Albert  Bradley,  GM  — $276,020; 
Theodore  Seltzer,  Bengue,  Inc. — $266,- 
691;  Charles  P.  Skouras,  National  The- 
atres—$263,000;  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  20th 
Century  -  Fox  —  $260,833 ;  Spyros  P. 
Skouras,   20th  Century-Fox— $255,908. 

LEND-LEASE  AID  FROM  MARCH  11, 
1941,  through  December  31,  1945,  totalled 
$49,096,000,000,  President  Truman  re- 
ported to  Congress.  Britain  received 
$30,753,304,000 ;  Russia— $11,141,470,000 ; 
France— $2,377,072,000;  China— $1,335,- 
632,000;  Brazil  —  $319,494,000;  other 
American  nations — $114,646,000;  Nether- 
lands—$178,064,000  ;  Belgium— $82,884,- 
000;  Greece  — $76,838,000;  Norway  — 
$37,708,000.  Reverse  lend-lease  through 
September  2  totalled  $7,345,747,000,  with 
$6,306,149,000   coming  from   Britain. 

THE  SALE  OF  A  $200,000,000  GOVERN- 
ment  steel  plant  in  Geneva,  Utah,  to  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation  for  $47,500,000  has 
been  approved  by  U.S.  Attorney-General 
Tom  C.  Clark.  Once  again  the  American 
public  subsidizes  big  business  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 


REPORTED  PROFITS  OF  CLASS  I 

railroads  1941-44— $2,942,569.000 ;  1945— 
$447,000,000;  dividends  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1946— $49,400,000. 

DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  SALES  IN  CANA- 
dian  retail  stores  during  May  was  2% 
higher  than  in  April  and  19%  above  the 
level  of  May  last  year,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  reported.  The 
bureau's  unadjusted  index,  on  the  base 
1935-39  equals  100,  rose  to  216.9,  com- 
pared with  182.0  for  May  last  year. 


Crime 

THE  UNITED  STATES  'IS  FACING 
a  potential  army  of  six  million  criminals' 
and  an  'ever  increasing  wave  of  lawless- 
ness which  is  feeding  the  criminal  ranks 
with  a  never-ending  supply  of  recruits,* 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  said  recently. 

'Our  homes  and  our  lives,'  Mr.  Hoover 
declared,  *are  daily  threatened  by  this 
vast  army.  Law  enforcement  today  is 
facing  one  of  its  most  gigantic  tasks. 

'The  crime  increase  so  far  this  year  is 
even  greater  than  the  12.4%  increase 
recorded  for  1945.  And  every  20.1  sec- 
onds last  year  a  serious  crime  was  com- 
mitted; every  6.4  minutes  someone  was 
raped,  felonously  assaulted  or  slain.' 

Mr.  Hoover  stressed  that  the  'vast 
army'  of  criminals  'is  10  times  greater 
in  number  than  the  number  of  students 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  And 
for  every  school  teacher  in  America 
there    are    more    than    seven    criminals.' 

Among  other  causes,  Mr.  Hoover  attri- 
buted the  crime  wave  to  'social  and 
economic  conditions.' 
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From  Chaos  to  Control 


Technocracy  for  years  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  of  unremitting 
effort  towards  the  information  of  citizens  concerning  the  perils  we 
face  unless  we  alter  our  social  operations  to  conform  with  the  age  in 
which   we   live.    Join   Technocracy  to  pass   from   chaos   to   control! 


AS  part  of  his  message  to  pos- 
terity, Albert  Einstein  has 
written:  'The  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  is  en- 
tirely unorganized  so  that  every- 
body must  live  in  fear  of  being 
eliminated  from  the  economic 
cycle,  in  this  way  suffering  for 
the  want  of  everything.  Further- 
more, people  living  in  different 
countries  kill  each  other  at  ir- 
regular intervals  so  that  also  for 
this  reason  anyone  who  thinks 
about  the  future,  must  live  in  fear 
and  terror.' 

Penned  by  probably  the  world's 
greatest  living  physicist,  these 
words  were  sealed  in  the  Time 
Capsule  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  September  21,  1938.  Ein- 
stein wrote  his  message  in  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  that 
country  was  struggling  through 
the  worst  economic  disaster  in  its 
history.  More  recent  years 
brought  an  even  greater  catas- 
trophe with  all  the  major  nations 
of  the  world  engaged  in  killing 
each  other  in  appalling  numbers. 


The  tremendous  and  revolu- 
tionary events  in  the  world  today 
are  frightening  and  confusing  in 
their  implications.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  atomic  bomb.  There 
are  those  who,  if  sabre  rattling 
is  an  accurate  indication  of  mo- 
tives, would  like  to  launch  forth- 
with into  World  War  III.  The 
lack  of  comprehension  and  eva- 
sion of  realism  in  our  external 
associations  is  only  duplicated 
and  exceeded  by  the  fumbling 
confusion  of  our  internal  social 
problems. 

Applied  science  is  altering  the 
environment  of  much  of  the 
world,  but  nowhere  else  is  a  popu- 
lation so  greatly  influenced  by 
science  as  in  North  America.  To 
understand  the  vast  changes 
v/rought  by  technology  in  recent 
years,  North  Americans  need  only 
read  of  the  raw  environment  in 
which  all  former  generations 
lived.  The  dexterous  conversion 
of  energy,  the  immense  move- 
ments of  matter,  and  the  rate  of 
physical     change     engendered 
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through  the  application  of  one  to 
the  other,  render  North  America's 
social  problem  unique  from  any- 
thing before  known.  It  may  take 
another,  still  greater,  depression 
to  bring  the  final  dawn  of  realiz- 
ation to  North  Americans  that 
power  politics  and  dying  dynas- 
ties abroad  are  secondary  prob- 
lems to  our  own,  but  that  realiza- 
tion must  come  —  or  complete 
chaos  will  close  our  civilization. 

Einstein,  among  other  scien- 
tists, is  becoming  aware  of  this; 
for  the  first  time,  scientists  are 
stirring  into  a  consciousness  of 
social  responsibility.  Certainly, 
any  person  with  a  knowledge  of 
matter  and  energy,  observing  the 
energy  conversion  and  technology 
in  operation  on  this  Continent, 
has  cause  for  grave  concern. 
Technology  is  the  greatest  social 
dynamic  of  this  century;  the  re- 
sultant change  from  the  applica- 
tion of  technology  is  sweeping 
away  concepts  of  the  past  piti- 
lessly and  relentlessly. 

There  are  some  who  try  to 
resist  this  change.  There  are 
others,  principally  the  Techno- 
crats, who  recognize  the  ineviti- 
bility  of  change  and  are  directing 
a  campaign  to  synchronize  our 
social  progression  with  the  march 
of  physical  events. 


The  average  North  American 
is  greatly  confused.  He  is  experi- 
encing the  drastic  effects  of 
science  on  society.  He  is  not  con- 
ditioned yet  to  guidance  by  facts. 
Continually  facing  situations 
which  are  bafflingly  unsolvable 
without  the  key  of  factual  analy- 
sis, he  seeks  the  temporary  relief 
of  escapism. 

Most  of  his  wish-fulfilling  be- 
liefs spring  from  no  factual  basis, 
but  they  are  generally  socially 
acceptable.  In  contrast,  the  scien- 
tific methodology,  the  procedure 
of  outlawing  preconceived  ideas 
and  suspending  judgment  until  a 
series  of  rechecked  observations 
establishes  the  facts,  is  often  not 
socially  acceptable. 

Science  is  limited  in  its  effec- 
tiveness when  it  is  confined  to  a 
few  experts  who  can  employ  its 
methods  only  under  rather  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  Only  when 
science  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  our  entire  social  oper- 
ations, when  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  general  understanding  is 
predicated  upon  this  firm  basis, 
can  we  develop  an  enduring  civi- 
lization which  will  provide  social 
security  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  to  every  citizen. 

Recently,  Dr.  Einstein  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  engaged  in 
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telegraphing  several  hundred 
prominent  Americans,  urging 
them  to  contribute  $200,000  to 
promote  a  'new  type  of  thinking,' 
essential  in  the  atomic  age. 
Technocracy  for  years  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  of  unre- 
mitting effort  towards  the  infor- 
mation of  citizens  concerning  the 
perils  we  face  unless  we  alter  our 
social  operations  to  conform  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Technocracy  is  interpreting  for 
North  Americans  the  significant 
physical  events  which  are  render- 
ing political  -  philosophic  proce- 
dures obsolete;  designing  the 
specifications  for  one  unified  Con- 
tinental organism;  stimulating  an 


awareness  of  the  only  path  we 
can  follow  if  we  are  to  avoid 
chaos;  spearheading  the  drive  to 
develop  an  intelligent  social  con- 
sciousness so  that  we  shall  move 
into  a  really  scientific  age; 
disseminating  vital  information 
which  bears  on  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

Technocracy  stands  for  a  safe 
passage  into  the  New  America. 
That  New  America  is  synony- 
mous with  an  age  wherein  elec- 
tronics, plastics,  light  metals,  pre- 
fabrication  and  the  myriad  won- 
ders of  technology  would  do  our 
bidding.  Join  Technocracy  to 
pass  from  chaos  to  control! 

—Milton  Wildfong 
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ir  WASHINGTON,  May  14.— Establishment  throughout  the  world  of  living  and 
health  conditions  as  good  as  the  best  in  any  country  would  bring  such  an  increase 
in  population  that  the  equivalent  of  15  new  worlds  would  be  required  each  100 
years  to  sustain  it. 

The  Washington  Population  Bureau  of  Experts,  a  non-profit  organization  'for 
scientific  educational  purposes  of  gathering,  correlating  and  distributing  population 
data,'  has  reached  some  staggering  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

If  India's  death  rate,  for  instance,  could  be  lowered  to  equal  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  present  birth  rate  continued,  that  country  alone  could  populate  five 
earths  in  a  single  century. 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  present-day  figures  of  population  increase 
and  present-day  levels  of  living  standards  and  production. 

About  75%  of  the  world's  people  are  suffering  from  want  of  the  bare  necessities 
for  healthful  living,  yet  their  birth  rate  is  so  high  that  they  are  increasing  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  more  fortunate  25%. 

It  estimates  that  China  could  export  6,000,000  people  a  year  and  still  increase  its 
population  at  the  present  birth  rate.  Japan,  Russia  and  Italy  also  were  included 
among  the  countries  with   swiftly   increasing  populations   against  high   death  rates. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Functional  Control 


Today,  in  North  America,  the  trend  of  advancing  technology  moves 
inevitably  towards  the  final  elimination  of  government  by  opinion. 
Philosophic  governance  must  be  replaced  by  functional  control, 
before  we  are  choked  to  death  by  the  web  of  our  own  folly. 


TO  spin  an  insubstantial  uni- 
verse suiting  our  mood  and 
call  it  possible'  is  absurdly  easy. 
'To  see  one  grain  with  eye  exact 
and  give  strict  record  of  it'  is 
singularly  difficult.  Hence,  the 
stupendous  variety  of  metaphysi- 
cal suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  human  conditions,  none  of  them 
more  substantial  than  mirages. 
Wherefore,  the  sluggish  apprecia- 
tion of  the  improvements  in  social 
conditions  made  by  empirical 
science,  in  contrast  to  all  the  dis- 
mal failures  produced  by  the  lof- 
tiest idealism.. 

To  see  one  grain,  measure  it, 
study  it,  understand  its  place  in 
the  function  of  the  world,  and 
recognize  how  the  physical  facts 
derived  from  this  study  contri- 
bute to  human  welfare,  calls  for 
expenditure  of  both  physical  en- 
ergy and  mental  agility.  Faith  in 
words,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
mere  thought,  however  logical, 
however  traditional,  requires 
neither  energy  nor  cerebral  activ- 
ity. 


Today,  in  North  America,  the 
trend  of  advancing  technology 
moves  inevitably  towards  the  final 
elimination  of  government  by 
opinion.  Philosophic  governance 
must  be  replaced  by  functional 
control,  before  we  are  choked  to 
death  by  the  web  of  our  own  folly. 
This  is  not  a  philosophic  belief; 
it  is  a  statement  of  obvious  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the 
physical  facts  concerning  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  energy  de- 
rived from  coal,  oil,  gas,  falling 
water  and  such  other  means  as 
science  may  devise. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine  which  forced  the 
peasant-serf  off  the  farm  and  into 
the  factory  tenement.  In  so  doing, 
the  machine  made  it  imperative 
for  the  laborer  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing; 
such  practices  are  unnecessary 
while  tilling  the  soil  or  tending 
flocks.  The  printing  presses, 
speeding  up,  were  turning  out 
material  that  had  to  be  sold.  If 
the   masses   could  not   read,   the 
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literati  and  the  printers  would 
have  no  profit.  Thus  the  Price 
System,  to  gain  profit,  sows  the 
seeds  of  its  own  undoing.  Illiter- 
ate folk  have  a  tendency  to  accept 
the  decrees  of  their  masters,  how- 
ever fanatic,  fatalistically.  Those 
who  can  read  and  write  are  no 
longer  so  content  to  serve  docilely 
and  without  question.  Despite 
the  noisy  opposition  of  those  who 
disapprove,  vast  changes  in 
human  behavior  appear  as  the 
result  of  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Burke,  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, complained  that  the  gentle- 
folk were  being  superseded  by 
the  calculators  and  encycloped- 
ists, so  that  the  glory  that  was 
England  had  perished.  About  that 
time,  Comte,  in  his  Fourth  Essay, 
noted  the  arrival  on  the  world 
stage  of  the  engineer.  With  this 
advent  of  the  engineer,  ever 
designing  and  constructing  more 
machines,  greater  social  changes 
appear.  The  industrialist  sup- 
planted the  landowner  of  the  past. 
The  technologist  of  1946  is  just 
as  subservient  and  subordinate 
to  the  corporation  owner  as  was 
the  factory  owner  to  the  landed 
aristocrat  of  1746.  Nevertheless, 
watch  closely  the  trend  of  events. 
The   technologist   is    destined    to 


replace  the  industrialist. 

This  is  technology's  decree. 
Technology  is  altering  and  will 
continue  to  alter  the  social  pic- 
ture, ever  more  swiftly.  This  fol- 
lows from  technology's  unlimited 
capacity  to  eliminate  all  social 
distinctions.  Social  distinctions 
are  based  fundamentally  on  con- 
spicuous waste,  as  Veblen  so 
vividly  pictured.  Note  the  vast 
buildings  raised  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  autocrats  by  their 
bond-slaves.  Consider  the  osten- 
tation and  display  of  the  land- 
owners, created  for  them  by  the 
sweat  of  their  serfs.  Study  the 
amassing  of  billions  in  capital  and 
the  ant-like  regimentation  of  the 
wage-earning  laborer  by  the  in- 
dustrialist. 

From  the  slave  to  the  serf,  to 
the  hired  laborer  and  lately  to 
the  mechanically-trained  watcher 
is  the  well-marked  path.  That 
trend  has  destroyed  social  dis- 
tinction. It  is  definitely  towards 
standardization.  Standardization 
leads  inevitably  to  conspicuous 
economy.  Conspicuous  waste  be- 
comes, perforce,  a  foolish  gesture, 
as  inane  as  a  park-surrounded 
mansion  full  of  hired  help  or  the 
simian  antics  described  as  social 
events  in  the  rotogravure  of  the 
Sunday  Press. 
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The  landed  aristocracy  be- 
wailed the  evil  attendant  on  the 
peasant's  reading  and  writing; 
their  successors  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  propagandizing  the 
public  concerning  the  'glories'  of 
'free  enterprise.'  But  their  hoary 
philosophical  platitudes  are  being 
drowned  by  the  hum  of  the  tur- 
bines. The  technologists  and  en- 
gineers have  already  endangered 
the  controls  of  the  businessmen 
and  politicians.  They  dare  to 
think  for  themselves. 

Owing  to  traditional  habits, 
established  over  many  decades,  it 
is  difficult  for  most  individuals, 
who  read  little  but  the  propa- 
ganda emanating  from  business 
and  political  sources,  to  realize 
that  government  by  opinion  is  a 
makeshift  expedient  forced  on 
untutored  savages  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  reasoning 
ability.  It  is  only  in  the  clear  light 
of  objective  science  and  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  comparative 
biology  that  this  becomes  self- 
evident. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  major 
forms  of  life  are  multi-cellular. 
The  numerous  experiments  with 
living  organs,  tissues  and  even 
blood,  in  our  laboratories,  show 
that  any  multi-cellular  organism 
is  strictly  a  cooperative  aggrega- 


tion of  cells  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  assistance  and  a  more 
agreeable  living.  Such  organisms 
are  regulated,  not  by  dictation  or 
legislation,  opinion  or  desire,  but 
by  causation  through  function. 
What  else  should  a  nation  be  but 
a  cooperative  aggregation  of 
human  beings  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  assistance  and  a  more 
agreeable  living?  To  arrive  at 
that  state  necessitates  functional 
control. 

The  human  body  is  a  compli- 
cated cooperative  aggregation  of 
cells.  This  network  of  cells  is 
enclosed  by  a  complete  coverage 
of  particular  cells,  having  the 
duty  of  prohibiting  entry  other 
than  that  which  the  interior  cells 
require.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
covering  is  not  perfect,  though 
by  and  large  it  does  its  work  far 
more  efficiently  than  any  cus- 
toms, immigration  or  coastguard 
service  yet  envisaged  by  man. 

There  is  a  highly  competent 
'police  force'  within  to  prevent 
any  damage  being  done  by  an  un- 
wanted intruder.  The  cells  know 
what  to  do  and  do  it,  without 
special  instructions  other  than  the 
physico-chemical  conditions  that 
arise.  The  different  organs  not 
only  arrange  themselves  in  the 
growing    embryo    and    the    child, 
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but  continue  that  growth  as  long 
as  necessary.  Yet  no  part  of  the 
body  is  a  definitely  independent 
entity.  Every  part  is  found  to  be 
working  in  closely  coordinated 
activity  with  all  the  others  to 
form  a  connected  whole. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  meet  people 
who  state  that  they  are  in  excel- 
lent health  except  for  a  'weak' 
heart,  kidney  or  liver  trouble, 
constipation  or  perhaps  a  'dam- 
aged' lung.  Such  popular  jargon 
has  no  real  meaning.  The  moment 
any  organ  is  not  working  to  its 
full  capacity,  the  whole  body  is 
affected.  Disease  anywhere  is 
disease  everywhere  throughout 
the  body.  When  any  part  of  the 
body  is  in  difficulties,  the  rest  of 
the  body  acts  quickly  towards 
relief  from  the  problem.  All  doc- 
tors know  this. 

When  we  use  traditional  ab- 
stractions to  explain  some  phen- 
omenon concerning  which  we  are 
ignorant,  we  produce  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Philosophic 
treatises  on  the  'human  mind'  are 
of  this  type.  Not  till  we  view  the 
human  body  as  operated  by  'func- 
tional control'  can  we  grasp  that 
'mind'  and  'matter'  are  but  two 
different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  No  person  with  any  under- 
standing of  the  facts  concerning 
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the  human  network  of  cooperat- 
ive cells — running  into  the  bil- 
lions, performing  endless  essen- 
tial tasks,  delicately  balanced, 
able  to  act  quickly  to  adjust  their 
functions  to  changing  circum- 
stances within  very  considerable 
limits — could  be  so  fatuous  as  to 
imagine  that  any  cell  or  group  of 
cells  within  a  healthy  body  cor- 
responds to  an  autocracy  or  a 
democracy  in  any  way.  (It  is 
tempting,  however,  to  describe 
cancer  cells  as  excellent  examples 
of  'free  enterprise'  by  'rugged 
individualists'.) 

The  facts  contained  above  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature 
may  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  any  modern  work  dealing  with 
the  functions  of  the  human  body. 
These  facts  show  clearly  that  it  is 
practical  to  use  a  coordinated 
functional  control  and  that  such  a 
control  needs  no  trace  of  any 
government  actuated  by  either 
paternalistic  decree  or  popular 
opinion.  Such  a  control  can 
achieve  faster  action  and  reaction 
to  any  crisis  than  any  method 
devised  by  fascist  dictators,  demo- 
cratic legislators  or  philosophical 
idealists.  These  facts  prove  that 
functional  control  provides  'a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people   and   for   the  people,'   far 
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more  effectively  than  any  mode 
of  social  operation  yet  employed. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  in  its  Study 
Course,  has  outlined  the  func- 
tional control  which  is  applicable 
to  North  America's  rate  of  energy 
conversion.  It  alone  can  operate 
a  civilization  of  real  abundance. 
Based  on  empirical  science,  it  fol- 
lows the  same  general  pattern  as 
do  the  functional  controls  of  life 
itself.  The  functional  control  of 
the  North  American  Technate 
will  be  as  important  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  life  as  was  the  settle- 
ment of  marine  creatures  on  dry 
land  or  the  migration  into  the  tree 
tops   of  earth-running  mammals. 

Preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  species  is  a  normal  in- 
stinct, inherent  in  all  life.  So- 
called  civilization  has  endeavored 
to  smother  such  traits.  Possibly 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  human  species  realize  that, 
despite  the  veneer  of  culture, 
brute  force  and  crass  stupidity 
could  destroy  mankind.  The  real- 
ization, however,  that  internecine 
war  is  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
business,  political  and  individual 
competition,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Price  System,  has  not  yet 
been  achieved.  Nevertheless,  if 
men  can  realize  that  rockets  and 
atomic     bombs     have     definitelv 


eliminated  war  as  an  exciting  and 
athletic  exercise,  we  may  have 
passed  another  marker  of  our 
racial  infancy. 

Today,  we  can  best  be  describ- 
ed as  a  disorganized  mob  of  scien- 
tifically equipped  savages,  eager 
to  cut  each  other's  throats,  jealous 
of  each  other's  livelihood,  covet- 
ous of  each  other's  possessions, 
greedy  as  half-starved  pigs  in  a 
sty.  Most  of  us  spin  insubstantial 
universes  suiting  each  individual 
mood  and  not  only  call  them  pos- 
sible but  kill  and  torture  others 
to  accept  them. 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  graduate  from  this  larval 
stage  to  where  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  each  grain  with  eye  exact  and 
give  strict  record  of  every  physi- 
cal fact  connected  with  it.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  a  'more  abund- 
ant life'  will  be  provided  not  just 
to  a  few  but  to  all  citizens.  The 
slaves,  serfs  and  laborers  will  pass 
into  the  history  textbooks  along 
with  the  human  parasites.  In  their 
place  will  be  a  society  of  men  and 
women  cooperating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  assistance  while 
regulating  their  lives,  not  by  the 
blind  dictatorship  of  opinion  but 
by  natural  causation  through 
function. 

— G.  D.  Koe 
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Tomorrow  without  Fear' 


Chester  Bowles  provides  pertinent  information  on  Price  System 
operation  in  his  new  book,  tomorrow  without  fear.  But  he  goes 
the  way  of  Price  System  flesh  in  attempting  a  synthesis  and  solution. 


RECENTLY  resigned  Stabiliza- 
tion Director  Chester  Bowles 
in  his  new  book,  Tomorrow  with- 
out Fear,  provides  pertinent  in- 
formation on  American  Price  Sys- 
tem operation.  Here  is  a  digest  of 
some  of  his  provocative  points: 

Before  the  war  the  United 
States  was  much  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  had  doubled 
its  national  product  every  twenty 
years  since  the  Civil  War.  Yet  in 
four  out  of  every  five  years  it  had 
had  substantial  unemployment. 
Even  in  1940  one  out  of  every 
three  people  didn't  have  enough 
to  eat.  The  Army  had  to  reject 
40%  of  the  selectees,  many  of 
them  on  account  of  poor  nutrition. 
Nearly  half  of  the  counties  had 
no  general  hospital.  Millions  of 
people  lived  in  over-crowded 
houses  without  plumbing,  electri- 
city or  decent  heating.  One  of 
every  four  children  of  school  age 
was  not  attending  school.  Ten- 
ants   operated    two-fifths    of    our 


*tomorrow   without   fear   is   published 
by  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 
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farms,  and  sharecroppers  one- 
tenth  of  them.  Eight  million  in- 
dustrial workers  were  without 
jobs. 

Between  1923  and  1929  output 
in  the  factories  increased  nearly 
one-quarter  for  each  hour's  work 
put  in,  but  hourly  wages  were 
raised  only  3.5%.  In  mining,  out- 
put per  man-hour  rose  27%  while 
hourly  earnings  declined  10%.  In 
electric  light  and  power  the  gain 
in  output  per  man-hour  was  39% 
while  hourly  earnings  rose  6%. 
Profits  got  the  lion's  share  of  the 
gain  in  efficiency.  Corporate  pro- 
fits in  manufacturing  rose  57%,  in 
railroading  59%,  in  utilities  156%. 
Munificent  profits  stimulated 
stock-market  speculation,  and  the 
speculation  pushed  the  stock  mar- 
ket ever  higher.  Profits  from  the 
market  were  used  to  prolong  the 
boom  by  speculative  construction 
of  hotels,  office  buildings  and  even 
factories.  The  system  began  to 
feed  on  itself  instead  of  on  suffi- 
ciently increased  purchasing  pow- 
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er  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  inevitable  crash  came  in 
1929,  and  the  downward  spiral  of 
depression  set  in.  In  Iowa  the 
price  of  corn  fell  from  90  cents 
a  bushel  in  1929  to  12  cents  at 
the  end  of  1932.  Fifteen  million 
workers  had  no  jobs  at  all  and 
other  millions  worked  only  one  or 
two  days  a  week. 

With  the  88  million  man-years 
of  work  lost  during  all  the  de- 
pression years  we  might  have 
built  10  million  homes,  5,000  hos- 
pitals, 7,500  schools,  20  million 
automobiles,  40  million  washing 
machines  and  vacuum  cleaners, 
besides  making  400  million  men's 
suits,  1,200  million  women's  dress- 
es and  200  million  coats.  In  addi- 
tion, we  could  have  paid  $1.5 
billion  more  for  doctors  and  den- 
tists, and  every  family  could  have 
had  a  vacation  every  year. 

The  New  Deal  increased  farm 
income  from  $2  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion, helped  to  put  10  million 
people  to  work  in  industry  and 
saw  the  recovery  of  corporate 
profits  from  a  net  loss  of  $5  billion 
to  a  net  gain  of  $7.25  billion.  But 
that  was  not  enough.  'To  pull  a 
truck  out  of  a  ditch  is  one  thing; 
to  put  it  together  after  a  40-foot 
drop  is  quite  another.' 


In  war,  within  three  years  the 
physical  output  of  industry  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  had 
been  in  1940.  The  output  of  goods 
and  services  as  a  whole  was  in- 
creased 75%  during  the  war.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  half  of  our 
national  product  was  devoted  to 
war  purposes,  more  things  were 
produced  for  civilian  life  in  1944 
than  in  1940.  This  does  not  hold 
of  course,  for  certain  products 
like  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
gasoline  and  oil;  but  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  average  American 
family  was  higher  than  ever  in 
history. 

With  a  $100-billion  product  in 
1940  there  were  eight  million  un- 
employed. Meanwhile  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  and 
the  number  of  workers  has  grown 
600,000  a  year;  so  has  the  capacity 
to  produce  per  man  hour.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  return 
to  1940  production  would  mean 
20  million  men  and  women  out  of 
work. 

In  attempting  a  synthesis  and 
solution,  Author  Bowles  goes  the 
way  of  Price  System  flesh.  Indeed, 
Technocrats  have  encountered  so 
many  similar  cases  (e.g.,  works  of 
Stuart  Chase)  that  they  now  re- 
gard such  books  as  most  people  do 
detective  stories.    The  mystery  is 
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to  discover  how  the  author  can 
accumulate  such  an  amount  of 
material  which  correctly  analyzes 
Price  System  operation  and  still 
escape  from  arriving  at  Technoc- 


racy. You  want  to  know  Bowies' 
solution  to  America's  social  prob- 
lem? To  tell  you,  isn't  worth  your 
time  or  ours! 

— Robert  Lyall. 
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jlr  ALL  THROUGH  the  warm  summer  months  the  honey  bee  w'll  be  found 
feverishly  gathering  the  nectar  from  the  blooms  of  flowers  which  abound  in  the 
fields  and  gardens.  In  most  cases  they  store  away  far  more  than  their  requirements 
for  the  coming  winter  and  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  from  them  and  used  as  human 
food.  The  bee  has  figured  from  ancient  times  in  our  proverbs.  It  competes  with 
the  ant  as  a  symbol  of  industry  and  perseverance.  Increased  interest  in  beekeeping 
has  been  in  evidence  in  Canada  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  the  total 
number  of  beekeepers  rising  to  a  record  figure  of  40,676  in  1944.  The  average 
number  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  war  was  26,860. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

■jf  GARDEN  ASPARAGUS  is  a  native  of  the  north  temperate  zone  of  the  old 
world.  Since  Greek  and  Roman  times  the  young  shoots  have  been  in  high  repute 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  Today  it  is  grown  extensively  in  Canada  in  private  gardens 
as  well  as  for  the  market.  Most  of  the  tender  shoots  are  eaten  fresh  but  large 
quantities  are  canned  and  otherwise  prepared.  During  1943  the  commercial  pack 
of  asparagus  in  Canada  amounted  to  2,999,800  cans,  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of 
which  totalled  2,870,000  pounds.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

*  WHY,  WHEN  SOME  PLAY  with  the  atom  bomb,  it  is  treated  like  football,  but 
when  a  few  Red  Army  soldiers  march  off  to  a  bathhouse,  it  is  handled  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace?  — llya  G.  Ehrenburg,  Soviet  journalist. 

if  HERBERT  HOOVER  used  food  as  a  political  weapon  to  uphold  a  non-communist 
regime  in  Hungary  after  World  War  I,  a  U.S.  State  Department  publication  revealed 
recently. 

*  THE  'HATE  RUSSIA'  CAMPAIGN  ...  has  now  reached  the  proportions  of  a  vast 
and  well-organized  movement  .  .  .  The  public  mind  is  being  prepared  for  a  war 
against  Russia  .  .  .  — PM 

*  WARS  HAVE  COST  the  U.S.  $414,000,000,000— more  than  the  total  value  of 
U.S.  property — computes  the  Illinois  University  Economic  and  Business  Research 
Bureau. 

^T  HEAVY  DRINKING  on  the  part  of  UN  diplomats  has  turned  many  recent  inter- 
national conferences  into  'lost  week  ends.' — Daniel  L.  Marsh,  Boston  University  pres. 

+      Members',  of  Congress   are  lolling  back  on  their  seats  on  Capitol  Hill  while  the 
U.S.  is  rushing  headlong  toward  inflation.    Australian  politicians  are  comparatively 
well-informed  and  diligent  compared  to   the  swarm   of  racketeers,  ignoramuses  and 
stooges  of  the  big  pressure  groups  operating  in  Washington. 
— H.  F.  Richardson,  deputy  chairman,  Australian  War  Surplus  Disposal  Commission. 
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Howard  Scott  Says . 


TECHNOCRACY  points  out 
that  the  America  of  tomorrow 
will  have  to  abandon  political  ad- 
ministration of  its  national  affairs; 
that  only  a  technological  control 
of  all  energy  consuming  devices 
will  obtain  sufficient  precision 
and  measurement  for  the  require- 
ments of  an  America  of  abund- 
ance; that  Technocratic  New 
America  must  operate  its  physical 
equipment  at  continuous  full  load 
with  maximum  efficiency  in 
order  to  provide  security  to  all 
from  birth  to  death  and  equality 
of  income  for  every  adult  at  the 
highest  standard  of  living  com- 
patible with  wise  conservation  of 
its  natural  resources. 

Technocracy  will  provide  mass 
purchasing  power  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  output  of  continuous 
mass  production  and  as  the  total 
purchasing  power  of  a  Technate 
is  a  certification  of  the  net  cost  of 
all  goods  and  services,  it  will 
therefore  at  any  time  purchase 
the  total  volume  of  goods  and 
services  extant.  Purchasing 
power  is  the  crux  of  America's 
problem   and   a   solution   to   that 
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problem  can  only  be  reached 
through  an  energy  medium  of 
distribution. 

The  currency  of  tomorrow  can- 
not be  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
must  never  be  permitted  to  pos- 
sess the  prerogative  of  creating 
debt.  A  scientific  medium  of  dis- 
tribution must  be  devised.  Only 
through  such  a  medium  can  the 
America  of  tomorrow  provide 
mass  purchasing  power  to  its 
people;  a  medium  which  cannot 
be  begged  or  borrowed,  loaned  or 
stolen,  saved  or  accumulated,  and 
possessing  only  one  prerogative 
that  may  be  exercised  by  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  issued, 
namely,  that  of  spending  it. 

Political  liberty  confers  only 
the  power  of  occasional  expres- 
sion upon  the  individual  citizen. 
There  is  only  one  real  power 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  any 
citizen  on  this  Continent  today, 
that  is,  sufficient  and  adequate 
purchasing  power.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  power  of 
social  decision  would  be  placed 
by  Technocracy  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

TECHNOCRACY    DIGEST 
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North  Americans  must  never 
forget  that  as  you  consume,  so  do 
you  have  power.  He  who  con- 
sumes not  is  powerless.  Tech- 
nocracy would  confer  equal  pur- 
chasing power  upon  every  adult 
citizen  as  a  constitutional  right  of 
the  people  which  even  the  Tech- 
nate  could  not  abrogate. 

Political  power  is  founded  on 
the  racket  of  spending  other 
people's  money.  It  has  become 
the  established  custom  that  the 
representative  of  the  people,  the 
politician,  is  the  only  one  compe- 
tent to  spend  the  people's  money. 
That  he  has  been  permitted  to  do 
so  is  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
the  citizens  of  any  previous  social 
system  never  had  sufficient 
money  of  their  own  to  learn  how 
to  spend  it. 

In  the  Technate,  the  citizens 
for  the  first  time  would  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  the  only  power  that 
exists  in  a  modern  social  mechan- 
ism. The  power  to  rule  is  there- 
fore vested  in  the  power  to  con- 
sume with  equal  though  not 
transferable  consuming  power 
conferred  upon  every  citizen  of 
the  Technate.  The  decision  to 
exercise  that  power  may  be  made 
by  any  citizen  every  day  in  the 
year  if  he  so  desires.  No  citizen 
waits    for    periodic    elections    to 


express  his  opinion  or  his  desire 
in  the  social  mechanism.  He 
renders  his  decision  every  time 
he  purchases  any  product  or  serv- 
ice anywhere  within  the  domain 
of  the  Technate.  All  people  in 
the  Technate  receive  equal  pur- 
chasing power;  they  will  require 
no  representative  of  the  people 
to  spend  their  'money'  for  them. 

The  technology  of  the  New 
America  of  tomorrow  can  only  be 
administered  by  a  technological 
control,  Continental  in  scope  and 
functional  in  structure.  Any  mob 
direction  of  America's  destiny  on 
the  basis  of  any  horizontal  strati- 
fication of  our  social  structure 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
social  destiny  of  this  Continent 
and  nationally  disastrous. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  a 
vertical  alignment  only  of  all 
functional  capacities  necessary  to 
run  and  control  all  national  oper- 
ations will  be  required  and  that 
such  a  vertical  alignment  must 
be  welded  into  a  disciplined  body, 
Continental  in  scope,  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  are  tech- 
nologically proficient  and  whose 
scientific  training  fits  them  to 
properly  interpret  the  blueprint 
and  specifications  of  the  New 
America  of  tomorrow. 

— Howard  Scott 
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A  Question  Answered 

Would  Technocracy  put  an  end 
to  private  ownership? 


The  term  'private  ownership'  is 
a  vague  expression  which  re- 
quires clarification.  'Private  own- 
ership' is  not  as  private  nor  as 
synonomous  with  complete  con- 
trol as  many  people  believe. 

For  instance,  if  one  owns  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness,  his  freedom  of  action 
with  regard  to  that  piece  of  land 
might  be  almost  unlimited.  If, 
however,  he  owns  a  like  tract  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  city,  he  finds 
that  society  has  placed  severe 
restrictions  upon  his  freedom  of 
action  with  respect  to  it.  He 
would  not  be  permitted  to  use  it 
as  a  wild  game  preserve  or  as  a 
stock  farm.  Similarly,  the  private 
ownership  of  an  automobile  in  the 
middle  of  a  ten-acre  field  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the 
private  ownership  of  that  same 
car  at  a  busy  intersection  in  New 
York  City.  As  Lawrence  T. 
Frank  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
has  pointed  out,  private  owner- 
ship must  be  defined,  not  in  terms 
of  the  physical  object  itself,  but 
rather    in    terms    of    a    mode   of 


action  with  respect  to  that  physi- 
cal object. 

What  is  socially  important  in 
North  America  is  that  we  have 
a  type  of  ownership  of — i.e.,  a 
mode  of  action  with  respect  to — 
the  land,  the  mines,  the  power 
system,  which  will  permit  our  in- 
dustrial plant  to  operate  at  the 
highest  efficiency.  Since  private 
ownership  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unable  to  maintain  this 
operation  at  the  standard  re- 
quired, the  prerogative  of  private 
ownership  in  this  realm  must  be 
superseded  by  one  which  is  com- 
patible with  social  needs. 

Under  the  Price  System,  pri- 
vate ownership  has  two  aspects: 
title  and  use.  In  the  Technate,  the 
only  title  would  be  use.  This 
follows  the  scientific  principle 
that  things  are  most  valuable  as 
extensions  of  the  personality  of 
the  individual.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  microscope, 
the  use  of  which  extends  tremen- 
dously the  powers  of  observation. 
Obviously,  the  title  to  a  thousand 
microscopes  used  by  others  is  not 
as  significant  from  the  standpoint 
of  personality  as  is  the  efficient 
use  of  one. 
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If,  then,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  personal  belongings,  we 
define  'ownership'  as  'use' — which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  actually  own  anything 
— in  the  Technate  there  will  be 
more  widespread  ownership;  that 
is,  more  individual  use,  of  goods 
than  ever  before.  In  fact,  the 
whole  industrial  system  will  be 
attuned  to  the  one  note:  produce 
in  order  that  we  may  use. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  yeai  3 
ago,  Howard  Scott  said:  'It  makes 


no  difference  who  owns  the  sun; 
what  concerns  us  vitally  is 
whether  we  use  it  properly  or 
not.  No  lovers  ever  quarrelled 
about  wTho  owns  the  moon. 
Neither  does  it  make  a  difference 
who  owns  the  earth — if  we  can 
only  discover  how  to  use  it.  Own- 
ership is  a  myth.  If  we  once  get 
to  using  our  coal  and  iron  and  our 
industrial  and  transportation  sys- 
tems to  their  full  capacity,  no- 
body will  be  fool  enough  to  care 
whether  they  are  owned  or  not.' 


Notes  on  Organization  .  .  . 


^  Authorized  Speaker  A.  A.  Milligan 
will  be  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  from 
August  1-27. 

He  will  then  lecture  in  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Grants  Pass,  Roseburg, 
Portland,  and  points  in  Washington. 

^  The  return  itinerary  of  Authorized 
Speaker  E.  L.  Fearman  (on  Continental 
tour)   is  as  follows: 

Winnipeg:  August  15,  16. 

Saskatoon:  August  18,  19. 

Prince  Albert:  August  20. 

Edmonton:  August  22,  23. 

Red  Deer:  August  24. 

Calgary:   August  25,  26. 

Golden:  August  27,  28. 

Revelstoke:  August  29. 

Vancouver:  August  30. 

A  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  at  each 
point,  and  a  Membership  Meeting  where 
time  permits. 
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•jf  In  response  to  an  invitation  tendered 
to  all  organizations  in  the  city,  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  participated  in  Vancouver's 
Diamond  Jubilee.  For  twelve  nights. 
Technocrats  of  12349-1  turned  out  for  the 
March  of  Organizations  Scene  at  Brock- 
ton Point. 

During  rehearsal,  Jubilee  Director  Gen- 
eral John  Harkrider  had  commended  the 
Technocrats  on  their  smart  appearance 
and  moved  them  into  a  central  position. 
The  sight  of  the  Technocrats  in  full  view 
at  the  Jubilee  Show  struck  some  promin- 
ent local  politicians  with  horror  and 
chagrin.  They  said  that  Technocracy  Inc. 
should  be  removed  from  the  Show  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  'a  political  organiza- 
tion.' This  tempest  in  a  teapot  resulted 
in  considerable  publicity  in  Vancouver 
newspapers,  and  probably  focussed  more 
public  attention  than  ever  on  the  Tech- 
nocrats at  the  Jubilee. 
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Technocracy  Points  Out . . . 


TECHNOCRACY  STATES  THAT  THE 
basic  metrical  relationships  which  are 
involved  in  the  next  most  probable  state 
of  society  on  this  Continent  are  the 
factors  of  energy  conversion  or  efficiency 
and  the  rate  of  conversion  of  available 
energy  of  the  mechanism  as  a  functional 
whole  in  a  given  area  per  time  unit. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  this  predi- 
cates the  arrival  of  certainty  and  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Continental 
mechanism.  All  other  bodies  of  thought 
assume  thati  the  present  philosophic 
trial-and-error  method  of  relying  on 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  extraneous 
events  will  continue  to  produce  the  hap- 
hazard survival  of  the  fittest,  forgetting 
that  natural  selection  has  produced  the 
louse  as  well  as  the  human;  for  that 
which  will  survive  depends  on  the  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  tech- 
nological production  of  physical  wealth 
on  this  Continent  has  rendered  the 
operation  complex  so  tenuous  and 
vulnerable  that  it  cannot  permit  of  a 
communistic  revolution,  a  fascist  coup 
d'etat,  nor  the  continuation  of  democratic 
compromise,  without  creating  chaos. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Con- 
tinent has  the  natural  resources,  the 
physical  equipment,  and  the  trained  ef- 
ficient personnel  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  finds  that  the  plan- 
ned operation  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  physical  wealth  on  a 
Continental  scale  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  operation  of  a  Continental 
technological  control  such  as  is  the 
Technate  —  a  government  of  function. 
Technocracy  declares  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  abundance,  in  view  of  the  mangi- 
tude  of  the  rate  of  energy  conversion 
achieved  at  present  on  this  Continent, 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  political  party 
legislation,  labor  union  proposals,  or 
corporate  and  business  enterprise. 

Technocracy    states    that    the    distribu- 
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tion  of  abundance  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  methodology  of 
Continental  accounting,  based  on  energy 
conversion,  that  will  assure  the  contin- 
ual and  perpetual  recording  of  the  ratio 
between  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  so  as  to  maintain  a  balanced 
load  on  all  equipment.  Technocracy 
asserts  that  in  abundance  there  can  be  no 
value  and  no  price.  This  invalidates  the 
Price  System  as  a  means  of  distributing 
abundance.  Neither  money,  nor  any 
other  medium  of  exchange,  can  be  used 
as  a  record  of  transactions  such  as  would 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  full 
load  operation  of  the  producing  and 
distributing  mechanism. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in  a 
Technate  the  governing  body  would  be 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  design, 
erection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  physical  equipment  but,  for  the 
operating  and  maintenance  of  each  and 
every  citizen.  Technocracy  asserts  that 
a  Technate  will  ensure  social  security 
for  all.  Technocracy  states  that  no  philo- 
sophically conceived  government,  past 
or  present,  can  accept  and  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  its  individual  citizens,  and 
that  no  such  government  can  ensure 
social  security. 

Technocracy  states  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  our  social  mechanism 
under  the  technological  control  of  a 
Technate,  there  would  accrue  to  every  in- 
habitant a  high  standard  of  living,  equal 
(but  not  identical)  income,  and  econ- 
omic security  from  birth  to  death,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours  and  human 
toil.  Technocracy  makes  no  promises 
and  offers  nothing  but  the  obvious  impli- 
cations to  be  derived  from  the  factual 
considerations.  Technocracy  points  out 
that  all  political  parties  and  economic 
movements  are  predicated  on  promised 
reforms  and  humanitarian  concepts 
which  are  based  only  on  wish-fulfillment 
and  human  desires. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord   with   the   age   in   which   we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  hat 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 


Join  Technocracy! 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  HUMAN  AFFAIRS  must  conform 
to  the  technology  of  operating  the  energy-consuming  devices 
of  a  Continent.  A  change  of  political  parties  will  avail  us 
nothing.  A  civil  war  of  revolution  or  a  planned  coup  d'etat 
in  the  Power  Age  of  this  Continent  would  be  but  the  roads 
of  chaos  and  annihilation.  Only  a  Technological  Army  is 
capable  of  ushering  in  the  abundance  of  a  New  America. 

— Howard  Scott. 
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A  Year  of  Peace' 


For  security  in  America — for  a  world  peace  which  only  an  integrated 
technological  operation  of  this  Continent  could  maintain,  for  the 
building  of  a  new  civilization  which  shall  be  an  example  of  all  of  the 
world,  let  us  keep  America  at  peace  and  set  about  the  guiding  of 
North  America  to  its  technological  destiny  of  abundance  as  one 
nation  and  one  people.  —Howard  Scott 


r..-  ' 


A  YEAR  has  passed  since 
World  War  II  ended.  It  was 
a  year  heavy  with  social  portents: 

The  first  year  of  the  age  of 
atomic  power  saw  much  more 
emphasis  on  atomic  energy  as  a 
weapon  of  destruction  than  as  an 
instrument  for  human  welfare.  .  . 

The  ghosts  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini are  abroad.  Within  48  hours 
after  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  on  July  8, 
1946,  jointly  abolished  their 
blacklist  of  firms  and  persons 
forbidden  to  trade  with  them  for 
aiding  the  enemy,  the  business- 
men who  pursued  the  fascist 
dream  of  world  conquest  to  its 
bitter  end  were  crawling  out  of 
their  hiding  places  and  posting 
the  sign,  'Business  as  Usual.'  Pro- 
Axis  spearhead  companies  are 
springing  up  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Eire,  Turkey  and 
the  Middle  East,  along  with  Ar- 
gentina and  other  South  Amer- 
ican   countries.       Normal     trade 
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facilities  for  the  firms  which 
helped  kill  our  boys  were  made 
possible  less  than  12  months  after 
V-J  Day.  Profits  come  first.  .  . 

Living  costs  are  much  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  on  July 
25  that  its  wholesale  price  index 
rose  10%  for  the  first  three  weeks 
without  price  control.  Most 
economists  are  predicting  a  boom- 
and-bust.  .  . 

The  fascist  conspiracy  to  mobi- 
lize world  opinion  against  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gone  a  long 
way  since  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. The  whispers  about 
World  War  III  have  become 
shouts.  William  C.  Bullitt  in  his 
recent  book,  The  Great  Globe 
Itself,  says:  'It  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  stop  further  aggres- 
sions by  Stalin  while  ...  we  have 
in  our  hands  the  means  to  stop 
him.'  Just  like  that,  the  ex- 
ambassador  to  Russia  calls  for 
atomic    warfare    on    our    former 


ally.  And  our  soldiers  and  theirs 
of  World  War  II  are  hardly  cold 
in  their  graves.  .  . 

Almost  half  of  America's  fam- 
ilies had  1945  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000;  two  out  of  three  less 
'than  $3,000.  A  depression  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  consumers  haven't 
the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
mass  production  of  American  in- 
dustry. .  . 

Monopoly  has  made  tremen- 
dous strides  in  the  past  year.  The 
industrial  giants  are  acquiring 
most  of  the  government-built 
plants,  and  the  rate  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1945  (the  most  recent  in- 
formation available),  was  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous 
decade  and  a  half.  Fascism — the 
consolidation  of  all  the  minor 
rackets  into  a  major  monopoly  to 


preserve    the    Price    System — is 
growing  at  home.  .  . 

Strikes  in  the  last  12  months 
were  on  the  greatest  scale  ever 
known.  The  48-hour  railroad 
strike  demonstrated  how  close  we 
are  to  catastrophe  in  this  techno- 
logical age  when  faced  with  dis- 
ruption of  our  major  production 
and  transportation  facilities.  Dis- 
ruption means  chaos.  .  . 

During  the  year  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  battlefields  has  given 
way  to  destruction  and  waste  on 
the  home  front.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  fighting  desperately  to 
create  an  artificial  scarcity  in 
order  to  survive.  Meanwhile, 
millions  are  in  want  .  .  . 

The  events  of  the  past  year  cry 
North  America's  need  for  Tech- 
nocracy— a  real  peace  with  abun- 
dance for  all.  — The  Editor 


*  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  FEARS  we  entertain  for  the  future  is  the  likelihood  of  a 
economic  depression  beginning  in  the  mature  capitalist  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  spreading  throughout  her  economic  orbit.  Such  a  depression  would  have  unpre- 
dictable consequences,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  would  be  the  attempt  of  a 
reactionary  American  government  to  distract  its  people  from  their  miseries  by  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  to  check  increasing  unemployment  by  a  gigantic 
rearmament  programme.  The  elements  of  crypto-fascism  are  already  pronounced  in 
the  United  States,  while  Russia  whose  aggressiveness  stems  from  an  almost  hysterical 
fear  of  the  'outside'  world,  would  know  only  one  way  to  meet  an  ideologically  hostile 
and  equally  aggressive  America.  — B.  S.  Keirstead  in  International  Journal 

•jr  TECHNOCRACY  INC.  offers  a  dictatorship — but  not  a  political  dictatorship 
aimed  at  maintaining  the  advantages  of  a  few,  such  as  all  previous  dictatorships  have 
been.  Technocracy  Inc.  offers  a  dictatorship  of  facts.  — Alma  V.  Mawson 
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Standardize,  Integrate,  Operate! 


When  social  policy  becomes  alert  to  the  new  powers  and  inventions 
available  to  human  well-being,  the  satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs 
will  take  precedent  over  the  multiplication  of  useless  commodities  to 
distract  neurotic  urban  populations,  and  the  merits  of  more  or  less 
industrial  specialization  will  be  examined  with  proper  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  population  in  congenial  and  healthy  surroundings. 

— Lancelot  Hogben 


WHEN  the  giant  turbines  of 
Grand  Coulee  and  Ship- 
shaw  indulge  their  incessant 
hum,  when  ponderous  locomo- 
tives rush  through  the  night  to 
deliver  the  nation's  goods  to 
thousands  of  illuminated  towns 
and  cities,  that  is  integrated  op- 
eration. When  lush  stands  of 
hybrid  corn,  ripened  at  a  uni- 
form length  of  stock,  are  har- 
vested by  power  machinery  to 
fill  the  bellies  of  a  million  hungry 
waifs,  sing  your  praises  to  stand- 
ard practice.  When  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  North  America  goes  into 
full  operation  it  can  produce  as 
much  in  75  minutes  as  the  total 
output  of  this  Continent  for  the 
entire  year  1860.  That  capacity 
represents  change. 

In  less  than  fifty  years  of  tran- 
sition, a  new  and  vital  age  has 
dawned  upon  this  Continent.  In 
the  short  span  of  a  human  life- 
time the  pulsating  power  of 
hydro-electric     installations     and 
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internal  combustion  engines  has 
relegated  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  the  livery  stable  to  the  dim 
past.  Science  has  constantly  ex- 
panded its  horizons.  Rare  radio- 
active sodium  for  use  in  hos- 
pitals is  now  made  from  ordinary 
salt;  saltpetre  is  made  from  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  and  need  no 
longer  come  from  Chile;  hogs  can 
be  fattened  on  waste  wood  pulp; 
genetic  credentials  of  cattle  need 
not  derive  from  Channel  Island 
stock;  magnesium  is  mined  in  the 
sea,  etc.  Innovations  have  been 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  material  end-product  of 
scientific  organization  is  an 
abundance  of  consumer  goods  for 
the  entire  citizenry  of  this  land 
area,  yet  how  many  are  aware  of 
the  fundamental  fact  that  still 
more  integration  and  still  more 
standardization  are  the  great 
looming  imperatives,  the  key  de- 
vices of  Power  Age  technique. 

Agricultural    technology,    arti- 


ficial  fertilizers  and  applied 
genetics  have  eliminated  the  hay- 
seed stigma  of  rural  dwelling,  but 
the  tradition-shackled  farmer  still 
mines  his  soil  for  a  price  and  his 
individualism  pays  off  with  floods 
and  erosion.  Millie  Modern,  with 
her  plastic  bathing  suit,  wants 
none  of  the  costume  props  from 
the  age  of  lavender  and  old  lace, 
but  she  insists  on  sole  ownership 
of  one  exclusive  model  for  her 
own  use.  Tradition  has  woven 
a  maze  of  mental  cobwebs  over 
our  social  behavior  which  pre- 
vents us  from  keeping  pace  with 
technological  progress.  Not  only 
do  North  Americans  have  a  lazy 
appreciation  of  what  has  actually 
transpired  in  our  lifetime,  but  the 
dull  narcotic  of  traditional  think- 
ing beclouds  our  vision  of  the 
future. 

As  we  advance  further  into 
Power  Age  operation,  one  thing 
is  certain — the  industrial  mecha- 
nism will  become  more  intricate 
and  more  inter-related,  demand- 
ing further  recourse  to  standard 
practice.  Some  will  greet  this 
prospect  with  approving  en- 
thusiasm, others  will  shudder 
with  apprehension.  If  you  are  in 
the  latter  category,  this  article  is 
written  for  you. 


First,  let  us  review  our  position 

today. 

*     *     * 

Scattered  over  the  far-flung 
vastness  of  North  America  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
manufacturing  and  processing 
plants  which  make  up  the  indus- 
trial complement  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Within  each  of  these  plants  a 
particular  method  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation  is  generally 
employed.  Strict  timing  is  in- 
sisted upon;  separate  depart- 
ments and  groups  work  under  a 
central  authority;  duplication  of 
effort  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
specific  tasks  are  allotted  and 
measurements  are  made,  some- 
times in  split  seconds  and  thou- 
sandths of  millimeters.  The  gen- 
eral theme  is  the  application  of 
standard  practice.  Modern  ma- 
chines, running  with  precision, 
demand  this  method  in  order  that 
mass  production  may  result.  In- 
side these  plants  modern  tech- 
nology has  established  a  sem- 
blance of  order — but  there  the 
order  ends.  There  is  order  in 
the  house,  but  pandemonium  in 
the  neighborhood! 

Production  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  next  step  in  national 
operation  is  distribution. 
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Here  the  concept  of  individual 
enterprise,  carefully  nurtured 
since  the  days  of  the  craft  guilds, 
is  fostered  and  the  possibility  of 
operating  in  concert  is  almost 
precluded.  Organized  chaos  — 
planned  confusion! 

The  mills  and  factories  are  con- 
sidered as  groupings  of  forts,  each 
under  their  own  flags,  using  the 
utmost  skill  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  the  other.  Processes  are 
held  from  one  another  by  patent 
restrictions;  some  concerns  are 
hampered  by  financial  limita- 
tions; others  are  required  to  use 
archaic  machine  tools  and  out- 
moded production  facilities.  Since 
there  is  no  overall  blueprint, 
many  are  located  far  from  sources 
of  supply.  While  each  is  intent 
on  destroying  the  enterprise  of 
the  other,  a  tremendous  loss  of 
power  and  production  is  sus- 
tained and  the  collective  plant  of 
the  nation  operates  at  a  pro- 
digious disadvantage.  By  the  very 
multiplicity  and  independence  of 
these  manufacturers  the  total 
production  of  industry  is  re- 
duced. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties 
output  is  huge — but  output  is  re- 
stricted nevertheless.  It  is  when 
this  restricted  output  arrives  in 
the  market  place  that  the  spec- 


tacle of  Price  System  madness 
really  begins.  Multitudes  of  citi- 
zens set  themselves  up  as  mon- 
gers of  the  nation's  goods.  Like 
vermin  they  prey  upon  one 
another,  alternately  playing  the 
parts  of  parasite  and  host,  while 
chanting  a  liturgy  to  a  silly  slogan 
— 'free  enterprise' — the  freedom 
to  chisel.  The  carnival  is  on,  and, 
as  Ruskin  warned,  'Let  the  buyer 
beware.' 

In  this  frenzied  game  of  fleece 
your  neighbor,  the  only  checks 
to  duplication  are  bankruptcy 
and  the  cramped  quarters  where 
the  mongers  assemble.  Street  on 
street  is  lined  with  stores — in- 
terminable rows  of  them  in  solid 
phalanx.  To  make  the  spectacle 
still  more  preposterous,  literally 
dozens  of  these  shops  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  one  another  sell 
essentially  the  same  range  of 
catch-penny  merchandise.  To  the 
staffs  of  superintendents,  the 
platoons  of  salespeople,  the 
cadres  of  accountants,  jobbers 
and  extra  help  is  added  that  con- 
tingent of  advertising  'experts," 
who  concoct  the  propaganda 
ballyhoo  which  is  designed  to 
bring  in  the  suckers.  Into  the 
streets  goes  an  incessant  stream 
of  bakery  vehicles,  milk  wagons, 
laundry  trucks  and  assorted  con- 
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veyances  with  no  overall  design 
of  coverage.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  half  a  dozen  bakery  wagons 
in  a  single  locality  at  one  time, 
carrying  this  insane  carnival  of 
duplication  to  the  residential  dis- 
tricts. 

*     *     * 

At  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  near  Paris  is  kept  a 
bar  of  metal,  an  alloy  of  platinum 
and  iridium.  Near  each  end  of 
the  bar  there  are  engraved 
transversely  three  fine  parallel 
lines.  The  distance  from  the 
middle  line  at  one  end  of  the 
bar  to  the  middle  line  at  the  other 
end  when  the  bar  is  at  zero  de- 
grees Centigrade  is  defined  as  one 
meter.  This  is  the  prototype  of  all 
other  meters  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  standard  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

For  centuries  businessmen  and 
politicians  have  persisted  in  re- 
garding monetary  terms  as  units 
of  measurement.  This  misconcep- 
tion of  standards  has  developed 
some  weird  and  confusing  phe- 
nomena in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment statistical  accounting.  Any 
qualified  engineer  will  be  quick 
to  see  that  fluctuating  monetary 
values  can  never  serve  as  a 
measure  of  actual  quality  or 
quantity,  yet  the  state  of  the  na- 


tion's physical  welfare  is  as- 
sessed in  terms  of  dollars  and  the 
future  is  'planned'  by  monetary 
budgeting.  There  are  no  stand- 
ards here. 

What  about  the  misuse  of 
standards? 

To  the  average  layman  the 
calendar  year  commences  with 
the  first  day  of  January  and  con- 
tinues roughly  365  days.  But  in 
business  circles  there  is  a  'fiscal 
year'  which  begins  with  the  first 
of  April,  a  'grain  year'  which 
dates  from  the  first  of  August, 
and  a  'sugar  year'  which  is  said 
to  commence  with  the  first  of 
July.  Other  terms  are  the  'con- 
tract year'  (used  by  business) 
which  begins  almost  any  time  a 
sucker  is  ready  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line,  and  the  'pig  year' 
(used  by  farmers)  which  com- 
mences any  time  at  the  behest  of 
nature  and  is  computed  by  adding 
the  gestation  period  of  pigs  to  the 
normal  life-expectancy  of  a  lard- 
type  hog. 

For  measuring  potatoes  a  popu- 
lar unit  of  measurement  in  New 
Brunswick  is  a  165-pound  barrel; 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  the  75- 
pound  bag;  in  Ontario  it  is  a  bag; 
and  the  Prairies  it  is  a  bushel;  in 
British    Columbia    they    like    to 
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think  of  potatoes  in  tons  for 
wholesale  marketing. 

An  excellent  example  of  the 
confusion  which  can  arise  when 
such  loose  methods  are  counte- 
nanced is  afforded  in  a  recent 
report  on  sugar.  Records  on 
world  production  were  given  in 
long  tons,  on  Canadian  imports 
of  cane  sugar  in  short  tons  and 
Canadian  sugar  beet  production 
in  pounds.  World  production  was 
given  on  a  sugar  year  basis,  Ca- 
nadian imports  on  a  calendar 
year  and  Canadian  sugar  beet 
production  was,  by  coincidence, 
by  calendar  year  also. 

At  this  point  the  skeptic  may 
interpose  a  query.  Is  this  con- 
fusion not  the  result  of  too  much 
standardization?  The  answer  is 
no — it  is  the  result  of  too  many 
standards.  The  standards  them- 
selves need  to  be  standardized. 

In  the  matter  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  metric  system  ex- 
hibits outstanding  advantages: 
simplicity,  decimal  division  of  the 
units,  and  a  one-to-one  relation- 
ship between  the  units  of  length, 
capacity  and  weight,  e.g.,  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs 
one  gram.  For  generations  scien- 
tists have  urged  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  system.  The  U.S. 
Congress  in  1866  made  the  metric 


system  'legal,'  but  there  dropped 
all  responsibility.  Since  that  date 
the  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  leaving  it  to  the  millions  of 
Georges  to  do  the  job  of  their 
own  volition,  but  jobs  of  this 
magnitude  are  seldom  completed 
by   volition. 

*     *     * 

Looking  about  us  today  we  see 
thousands  of  instances  where  the 
adoption  of  standards  in  model 
and  design  would  effect  a  verita- 
ble revolution  in  volume  produc- 
tion. Classic  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try, where  a  hundred  or  so 
makers  each  turn  out  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  models  to  individual  speci- 
fications and  with  parts  inter- 
changeable only  among  the  units 
of  the  individual  trade-mark 
model;  the  housing  industry, 
where  every  brick  which  finds 
a  new  position  may  herald  a  new 
design,  but  where  the  total  of 
designs  constitutes  a  housing 
famine  in  all  of  its  ugly  aspects; 
the  clothing  industry,  where  the 
myriads  of  styles  and  multiple 
trims  (women's  shoes,  for  ex- 
ample), have  reduced  the  end- 
product  to  a  galaxy  of  high-priced 
trash. 

The  situation  fairly  howls  for 
the    application    of    standards    in 
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order  that  we  may  pull  ourselves 
out  of  this  quagmire  of  needless 
shortages  and  call  a  halt  to  the 
production  of  junk  merchandise. 
Just  what  does  this  mean? 

In  a  previous  paragraph  the 
internal  operation  of  our  indi- 
vidual manufacturing  plants  was 
described  as  being  comparatively 
functional.  The  methodology  of 
science  and  engineering  calls  for 
a  constant  recourse  to  the  use  and 
application  of  measurements  and 
standards.  Such  words  as  gauge, 
die,  pattern  and  model  are  com- 
monplace. The  instruments  of 
measurement  and  calculation — 
calipers,  dividers,  micrometers, 
slide-rule  voltmeters — in  them- 
selves suggest  the  end-products: 
accord,  unison,  regularity,  con- 
sistency, uniformity  and  abun- 
dance. The  antithesis  of  this  is 
anarchy. 

Now  let  us  see  this  combina- 
tion of  standards  and  devices  in 
action. 

By  mutual  agreement  the 
socket-sizes  of  electric  light  fix- 
tures have  been  kept  to  standard. 
This  enables  a  few  plants,  such 
as  the  Cornish  establishment  in 
New  York  (which  can  produce 
over  650,000  lamp  globes  per  ma- 
chine   per    day)    to    supply    our 


entire  requirements  for  internal 
lighting. 

By  a  fortuitous  circumstance, 
the  greater  portion  of  North 
American  rail-bed  construction 
has  been  built  to  standard  gauge. 
In  1944  some  740  billion  ton-miles 
of  rail  freight  were  moved  in  the 
U.S.  alone.  In  glaring  contrast, 
we  see  the  island  appendage  of 
Newfoundland,  with  its  narrow- 
gauge  rail  system,  antiquated 
rolling  stock  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury service. 

Now  contemplate  some  possi- 
bilities of  further  standardiza- 
tion. 

Technocracy  proposes  Conti- 
nental power  generation  and 
transmission.  The  total  hydro- 
electric capacity  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  estimated  at  92  million  k.w., 
while  the  installed  capacity  of 
U.S.  and  Canada  today  is  about 
one-fifth  that  figure.  The  overall 
blueprint  of  Technocracy  calls  for 
electrification  on  a  scale  hitherto 
undreamed  of  and  calls  for  a  60- 
cycle  type  of  installed  equipment. 
Some  years  ago,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  that  highly-populated 
sector  which  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Great  Lakes  chain, 
commenced  its  electrification  de- 
velopment on  the  basis  of  a  25- 
cycle  installation.    For  its  rugged 
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individualism  this  'island'  pays  the 
penalty  of  higher  equipment 
costs,  flickering  incandescent 
lights,  inferior  results  from 
fluorescent  lighting,  while  some 
difficulties  in  television  develop- 
ment are  envisioned  for  the 
future.  Should  this  'island'  be 
standardized  and  integrated  with 
the  Continental  design?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Technocracy  proposes  the  inte- 
gration of  the  entire  agricultural 
sequence  of  North  America. 
Maximum  yield  crops  would  be 
raised  in  selected  areas  only,  in 
huge  fields  25  miles  square.  By 
using  intensive  fertilizing  and 
irrigation  methods  and  employ- 
ing the  best  planting  and  harvest- 
ing machinery  which  technology 
can  provide,  800  million  bushels 
of  wheat  could  be  produced  by 
fewer  than  5,000  men.  If  we 
were  to  go  back  to  the  hand  tools 
of  our  forefathers,  5  million  men 
(almost  half  the  population  of 
Canada)  would  be  required  to 
produce  this  amount.  Shall  we 
standardize  and  integrate  the  op- 
eration of  our  agricultural 
sequence? 

Technocracy  proposes  mass 
production  of  automobiles  upon 
the  blueprint  of  a  standard  basic 
design — with    variations    for    dif- 


ferent utility  purposes.  There 
would  be  a  minimum  of  models, 
but  a  maximum  of  interchange- 
able parts.  The  net  result  would 
be  the  disappearance  of  the  wide 
assortment  of  bastard  half-caste 
models,  whose  construction  is  de- 
signed for  rapid  obsolescence, 
and  the  immediate  appearance  of 
a  phenomenally  superior  range 
of  vehicles,  each  embodying  all 
of  the  newest  patent  develop- 
ments known  to  science  and 
powered  by  engines  whose  per- 
formance and  low-fuel  consump- 
tion would  be  a  revelation.  Do 
we  want  this  car? 

The  Technocracy  blueprint 
calls  for  construction  of  a  Conti- 
nental Hydrology — the  greatest 
inland  water  system  on  earth, 
providing  a  water  highway  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
heart  of  the  Continent  and  con- 
necting with  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Prairie 
system  to  the  Columbia,  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  to  the  Arctic.  Quali- 
fied engineers  have  designed  this 
project  so  that  marine  trains  con- 
sisting of  12  trailer  units,  each 
200  meters  long  by  18  meters 
wide,  capable  of  transporting 
250,000  tons  per  train,  can  travel 
on  the  waterways  of  this  Conti- 
nental Hydrology,  requiring  total 
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crews  of  20  or  fewer  men  per 
train.  Bulk  freight  would  be 
transported  at  a  minimum  of 
energy  cost. 

Technocracy's  specifications  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  division  of  this 
project  call  for  a  clearance  depth 
over  sills  of  11  meters,  and  a 
minimum  channel  width  of  200 
meters.  The  plans  now  contem- 
plated by  the  political  agencies  of 
Canada  and  U.S.  are  of  such 
localized  interest  and  inadequate 
dimensions  as  to  warrant  their 
immediate  reconsideration. 
Should  the  specifications  for  this 
engineering  job  be  standardized 
with  the  concept  of  an  overall 
Continental  blueprint?  The 
answer,  again,  is  obvious. 
*     *     * 

Do  North  Americans  want  this 
new  era  of  abundant  living?  Why 
not  apply  these  principles 
(standardize,  integrate,  operate) 
to  Continental  processes?  Is  it 
because  they  prefer  Price  System 
anarchy?  The  answer  can  be 
found  in  three  words — apathy, 
ignorance  and  fear. 

There  are  scareheads  among 
us  who  allow  scare  words  to 
stultify  their  thinking.  This, 
however,  is  a  perfectly  natural 
condition  if  we  consider  our  his- 
torical background. 


Down  through  the  ages  of 
scarcity  one  stratum  of  society 
has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
preferential  advantage  over  the 
remainder  through  the  craftv 
manipulation  of  money.  The  de- 
vice of  'regimentation'  has  been 
used  to  maintain  that  advantage. 
Men  have  been  regimented  to  toil 
for  their  masters,  to  fight  for 
them  and  die  in  poverty  so  that 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  could  be 
maintained  in  elegant  luxury.  In 
the  sense  of  social  dominance  and 
economic  exploitation,  men  have 
come  to  hate  the  word  'regimen- 
tation.' 

Today,  the  advent  of  abund- 
ance at  the  behest  of  science  is 
destroying  all  monetary  values 
and  crumbling  the  sacred  citadels 
of  monetary  power.  In  those  cita- 
dels are  some,  who,  crystallized 
in  the  traditions  of  yesterday, 
seek  to  thwart  that  change  by 
every  device  at  their  command. 
One  device  is  the  semantic 
weapon  of  language:  the  develop- 
ment of  distorted  meanings  and 
connotations.  Regimentation  is 
an  unpopular  word,  therefore 
'regimentation'  is  held  up  as  a 
scareword  to  stultify  integration 
and  filibuster  the  potentialities 
of  standard  practice. 

But  'standardization'  and  'regi- 
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mentation'  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  The  word  'regi- 
mentation' implies  the  thought 
that  human  beings  are  organized 
for  the  exploitation  of  others  or 
of  themselves.  'Standardization,' 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  mate- 
rials and  man's  effort  in  organiz- 
ing his  physical  environment  in 
order  that  he  may  gain  the  great- 
est possible  benefits  for  society 
as  a  whole.  Fascist  nations  regi- 
ment their  people  for  the  personal 
aggrandizement  of  a  vested  hier- 
archy. Technocracy  envisages 
the  standardization  and  integra- 
tion of  a  Continent's  goods  and 
services  for  the  building  of  a 
New  America  of  abundance  for 
all.  The  two  concepts  are  dia- 
metrically   opposed. 

The  reactionary  then  drags  out 
the  scare  word  'monotony.'  It  is 
said  that  rows  of  identical  houses 
are  monotonously  intolerable; 
that  uniformity  of  clothing  will 
undermine  morale  and  atrophy 
the  very  fount  of  personal  charm; 
that  man,  creature  of  infinite 
variety,  will  tend  to  become  a  dull 
automaton. 

Never,  in  any  of  its  literature, 
has  Technocracy  proposed  the 
construction  of  rows  of  identical 
houses.  Monotonous  clothing  is 
not  contemplated  as  the  ultimate 


habiliment  for  milady.  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  in  an  age  of  abund- 
ance, with  release  from  drudgery 
and  more  time  for  the  pleasures 
of  life,  man  will  become  an 
automaton. 

In  the  parlance  of  technology, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  those 
processes  where  the  terms  model, 
mould,  pattern,  matrix  and  de- 
sign are  dominant.  It  is  through 
these  processes  that  we  attain 
volume  production.  Our  first 
consideration  must  be  the  satis- 
faction of  the  basic  needs  of  all 
our  people.  To  that  purpose  we 
must  have  standards.  But  the 
terminology  of  the  technologist 
and  the  engineer  also  contains 
such  words  as  modulation,  modi- 
fication and  variation.  When  we 
have  set  down  sufficient  stand- 
ards to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  goods,  then  we  can  contem- 
plate variations.  This  is  where 
monotony   is   eliminated. 

In  the  realm  of  art,  what  is  de- 
sign if  it  is  not  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  parts  in  an  order 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  senses? 
This  certainly  does  not  imply  that 
each  of  these  component  parts 
must  be  different,  nor  does  it 
imply  that  they  be  identical.  As 
we  view  national  housing  today 
we  see  no  evidence  of  design;  city 
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planning  is  little  more  than  a 
garbled  expression  used  to  signify 
intentions  in  respect  to  the  hodge- 
podge of  brick,  lath,  shingles  and 
weathered  lumber  which  we  have 
come  to  know  as  dwellings.  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  calls  for  de- 
centralization of  large  cities  and 
the  building  of  urbanates  about 
specific  centres,  selected  in  con- 
formity with  the  overall  design 
of  the  Continent.  Houses  would 
be  mass  produced  from  durable 
materials  and  technically 
equipped  with  all  of  the  modem 
appliances  for  maximum  com- 
fort— all  as  one  project. 

Consider  present-day  clothing. 
Where  can  we  find  a  field  where 
regimentation  is  so  rife?  We  do 
not  refer  to  standardization,  but 
to  regimentation  —  where  the 
great  booby  public  is  played  for 
the  sucker.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, men  swelter  in  woollen 
suits,  their  necklines  tightly 
choked  with  ties  at  the  decree  of 
fashion  and  tradition.  Style  pro- 
moters, whose  chief  purpose  is 
to  foster  volume  turnover  of 
shoddy  merchandise,  work  tire- 
lessly to  contrive  new  features  of 
ostentatious  display  which  will 
quickly  pall,  thus  encouraging 
their  early  discard  and  subse- 
quent replacement  with  more  of 
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the  same.  The  fashion  'fruits' 
of  Paris  decree  that  'smart' 
women  will  wear  picture  hats  this 
season,  and  the  trade-regimented 
female  swings  to  picture  hats. 
The  New  York  nobbies  are  wear- 
ing polka-dot  panties  this  season, 
so  the  entire  yokel  following  from 
Nome  to  Nicaragua,  as  by  con- 
tagion, break  out  into  spots.  Who 
is  being  regimented? 
*     *     * 

Price  System  anarchy  is  today 
approaching  a  point  where  the 
integrated  functions  of  this 
Power  Age  are  in  jeopardy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  proponents  of 
an  obsolete  system  seek  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  both  by  re- 
stricting output  and  by  keeping 
the  consumer  amused  with  a 
galaxy  of  circus-tent  merchan- 
dise. Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  ready  and  able  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  mate- 
rial through  integration  and 
standard  practice.  These  two  ob- 
jectives can  never  be  reconciled. 

In  a  Price  System  we  may 
look  at  a  vast  array  of  devices, 
appliances  and  houses.  In  the 
Technate  we  can  use  a  superior 
set  of  devices  and  appliances  and 
live  in  the  most  functional  type 
of  house  which  science  can  build. 
The  choice  is  ours. 
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if  CAPITOL  HILL  is  now  burdened  with  too  many  demagogues.  But  the  current 
batch  aren't  gifted  with  Huey  Long's  evil  talent.  He  was  a  wily  rat  ...  A  reporter 
once  saw  a  page  from  a  Huey  Long  address.  Various  instructions  were  penciled  in 
the  margins.    Such  as  'pause  here,'  and  'use  angry  fist  gesture,'  etc. 

At  the  end  of  one  long  paragraph,  the  following  was  scribbled  in  capital  letters: 
'Argument  weak  here.    Yell  like  hell!'  — Walter  Winchell 

*  I  HAVE  MEN  IN  MY  COMPANY  who  were  in  the  Regina  Riots,  in  the  Estevan 
strike  and  in  the  Vancouver  post  office  affair.  They  were  among  the  thousands  who 
were  told  that  there  was  no  money  to  give  them  a  job.  They  were  sent  to  camps  at 
twenty  cents  a  day  or  roamed  across  the  country  in  box  cars  looking  for  work.  I 
don't  want  to  be  among  those  who  tell  those  fellows  there  is  no  money  to  provide 
them  with  a  job  after  the  war.  Just  try  telling  a  man  who  has  been  behind  a  mortar 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  has  blown  $50,000  worth  of  shells  at  the  enemy,  that 
there  is  no  money  to  give  him  a  job!  Try  telling  a  fellow  who  has  taken  a  $100,000 
tank  up  the  line  and  had  it  blown  from  under  him  with  a  shell  and  comes  back  to 
get  another  one,  that  there's  no  money  !  — Captain  Harper  Prowse 

■^  THE  NAZI  NETWORK  of  fascist-minded  industry  and  business  on  which  prewar 
Germany  pinned  its  hope  for  economic  permeation  of  the  world  is  springing  back 
to  life.  The  industries  and  industrialists  who  were  pinned  down  for  the  last  five 
years  by  the  vigilant  and  unrelenting  and  economic  warfare  of  the  democracies,  began 
showing  evidence  of  life  within  48  hours  after  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  on  July  8,  jointly  annulled  the  blacklist  of  pro-Axis  spearhead  companies. 

— Thomas  F.  Reynolds  in  New  Republic 
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Two  fundamental  facts  must  be 
learned  and  appreciated  here  and 
now.  Abundance  can  result  only 
from  the  application  of  more 
standardization.  The  widest  lati- 
tude of  choice  for  use  is  pro- 
vided by  the  production  of  that 
abundance. 

Housewives — why  settle  for 
feather  dusters  and  corn  brooms 
when  you  can  have  vacuum 
cleaners  .  .  .  but  why  settle  for 
vacuum  cleaners  when  you  can 
have  air-conditioned,  dust-proof 
homes?  Labor — why  settle  for  .1 
40-hour  work  week  with  continu- 
ing Price  System  insecurity  when 


you  can  have  a  16-hour  work 
week  with  security  in  the  Tech- 
nate?  Businessmen — why  put  up 
with  taxes,  headaches,  crime  and 
uncertainty  when  you  can  live 
in  a  society  which  has  eliminated 
these  Price  System  pollutions? 

The  Price  System  is  in  the 
throes  of  convulsion  because  its 
operating  methods  do  not  con- 
form to  Power  Age  requirements. 
The  time  for  decision  is  now. 
Learn  the  scientific  technique — 
standardize,  integrate,  operate. 
Join  Technocracy! 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 
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Waste,  Burn  and  Destroy! 


Goods  are  being  wasted,  burned  and  destroyed  on  a  colossal  scale 
in  Canada  today.  Business  and  politics  are  attempting  to  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  to  maintain  the  Price  System.  Not  until  we  tear 
down  the  barrier  of  price  will  we  enter  an  economy  of  abundance 
for  all. 


FOR  years  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  been  pointing  out  that  the 
Price  System  cannot  operate  an 
economy  of  abundance.  The 
Price  System  requires  an 
economy  of  scarcity  if  it  is  to 
survive. 

The  Price  System  fights  des- 
perately to  maintain  scarcity.  It 
employs  cartel  agreements  to  cur- 
tail production  and  it  destroys 
goods  outright,  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

During  the  193 O's  mass  destruc- 
tion of  goods  was  carried  on,  and 
in  the  1940's  World  War  II  de- 
stroyed and  wasted  goods  on  the 
greatest  scale   ever  known. 

Today,  the  destruction  and 
waste  continues.  Here  are  recent 
samples  quoted  from  Canadian 
newspapers: 

Canadian  Press  dispatch,  To- 
ronto, July  5:  'While  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  face 
starvation  in  European  countries, 
this  city,  in  the  last  few  days,  has 
had  to  destroy  five  carloads  of 
potatoes    and    10,000    pounds    of 


cabbages,  due  to  spoilage.  Street 
Cleaning  Commissioner  Harold 
Bradley  said  his  workers  dump 
tons  of  food  into  an  incinerator 
daily,  much  of  it  wasted  through 
carelessness.' 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  July  13: 
'For  the  past  few  days  the  city 
has  been  agitated  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  Point  St.  Charles 
dump  of  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  pairs  of  shoes,  many  of 
them  still  wearable,  many  others 
repairable,  all,  wearable  or  not, 
affording  valuable  leather  salvage 
for  patching  and  other  purposes. 

'.  .  .  Investigation  should  .  .  . 
determine  why  many  of  the 
shoes  were  slashed  with  a  knife. 
Many  more  pairs  would  still  be 
wearable  had  they  not  been 
slashed.' 

The  Herald,  Montreal,  July  13: 
'More  than  2,000  crates  of  crisp 
celery,  packed  in  ice,  were 
smashed  and  their  contents 
thrown  away  on  the  Point  St. 
Charles  city  dump  yesterday.  All 
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afternoon  the  vegetables  were  a 
burning  heap. 

'Celery  is  selling  at  12  cents  or 
more  per  stock. 

'The  stocks  looked  fresh.  A 
medico-legal  expert  told  The 
Herald  that  if  it  appeared  in  good 
condition  it  was  fit  to  eat.  He 
said  he  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility if  anything  happened. 

'  "Even  if  poison  is  sprayed  on 
celery,"  he  said,  "just  rinse  it  well 
and  the  poison  will  be  elimi- 
nated." 

'This  is  the  latest  development 
in  recent  dumping  of  heaps  of 
vegetables  and  thousands  of  pairs 
of  army  footwear  on  the  dump.  .  . 

'Meanwhile  local  citizens  are 
indignant  at  the  wholesale  dump- 
ing of  food.  Informed  sources 
point  out  this  is  an  old  practice, 
employed  to  control  the  market 
price.  .  . 

'It  is  charged  the  (wholesale) 
dealers  buy  in  huge  quantities  at 
very  low  prices,  then  restrict  the 
supply  by  destroying  food  in 
order  to  maintain  high  prices. 

'Further  information  about  cars 
of  potatoes  dumped  recently  and 
mentioned  in  yesterday's  edition 
indicate  that  there  were  20  such 
box  cars  dumped.  New  potatoes, 
too.  They  sell  at  10  pounds  for 
49   cents — if   you   can   get   them. 


Thousands  of  pounds  were  de- 
liberately dumped  and  pushed 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  a 
bulldozer.  Inspectors  who  super- 
vised the  dumping  tried  to  pre- 
vent dump  employees  from  sal- 
vaging potatoes.  Yet,  the  men 
did  manage  to  save  some.  They 
said  some  were  bad,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  good. 

'Dump  workmen  had  an  unex- 
pected visitor  yesterday.  A  man 
they  had  not  seen  for  six  years. 
He  was  the  man  who  had  or- 
dered hundreds  of  typewriters 
thrown  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  He  asked  them  who  had 
let  out  the  news  about  type- 
writers.' 

In  its  July  15  and  August  1 
issues,  Maclean's  Magazine  has 
published  two  articles  which 
should  be  read  by  every  Cana- 
dian. The  author,  J.  J.  Brown, 
records  'two  and  a  half  years  of 
tilting  with  a  billion-dollar  wind- 
mill ...  in  a  one-man  campaign 
to  find  some  sense  in  the  expen- 
sive colossus  called  War  Assets 
Corporation.' 

The  first  article,  'Assets  to 
Ashes,*  says:  'The  Corporation 
has  had  destroyed  or  mutilated 
huge  quantities  of  public  prop- 
erty.' The  author  then  proceeds 
to  document  evidence,  mostly  his 
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own  experiences  with  the  Cor- 
poration, to  prove  this  statement. 
One  of  the  most  significant 
passages  is  the  part  dealing  with 
the  destruction  of  RCAF  equip- 
ment: 

'On  Feb.  15,  1945,  the  chief  of 
War  Assets'  aircraft  division 
wrote  the  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense  for  Air 
and  attempted  to  give  him  an  all- 
embracing  directive  covering  the 
disposal  of  repairable  Air  Force 
surpluses.  This  letter  listed  49 
specific  types  of  equipment  and 
ordered  that  the  RCAF  retain 
them  "in  their  whole  state" — 
that  is,  refrain  from  destroying 
them. 

'Immediately  below  this  order 
for  limited  amnesty,  Corpora- 
tion's directive  continued:  "It  is 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  all 
RCAF  equipment  not  listed  aoove 
and  which  is  written  off  and 
placed  in  RCAF  scrap  bin  is  to 
be  mutilated  beyond  possible  re- 
pair. In  this  connection  it  is  re- 
quested that  instruction  be  given 
that  mutilation  must  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  officer  or  NCO." 

'Under  this  clear-cut  authority 
the  Air  Force,  acting  as  War 
Assets'    agent,    began    destroying 
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War  Assets'  property  at  eight 
major  disposal  centres,  in  Van- 
couver, Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Tren- 
ton, St.  Johns,  Que.,  Scoudouc, 
N.B.,  Debert,  N.S.,  and  Penhold, 
Alta. 

'It  lighted  gigantic  bonfires, 
some  of  which  burned  for  weeks 
without  interruption.  LAC's  and 
AC2's  ran  bulldozers  over  tiny 
mountains  of  instruments,  and 
hacked  at  whole  engines  with 
hammers  and  crowbars. 

'Exactly  what  was  the  damage? 
No  one  knows.  War  Assets  Cor- 
poration had  taken  delivery 
under  blanket  receipts,  covering 
the  type  of  equipment  involved, 
but  not  its  quantity  or  its  value. 
It  took  no  inventory  of  the  equip- 
ment before  ordering  its  destruc- 
tion. It  made  no  check  of  the 
equipment's  precise  nature  or 
condition. 

'Under  persistent  pressure 
from  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tee, the  Air  Force  recently  pro- 
duced a  partial  list  of  the  things 
its  records  indicated  "may  have 
been  mutilated  when  repairable 
and  surplus  or  entirely  beyond 
repair."  The  list  covered  only 
one  of  the  eight  major  disposal 
centres — the  one  at  Penhold — and 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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WORLD  WAR  II  failed  to  spread  American  income  and  the  bulk 
of  the  buying  power  is  still  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  persons. 

One  out  of  five  families  in  U.S.  is  getting  along  on  less  than  $1,000 
of  annual  income. 

About  one  out  of  every  two  families  is  having  to  live  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

More  than  two  out  of  three  American  families  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

One  out  of  14  families  has  more  than  $5,000  a  year  of  current 
income. 

Those  are  findings  disclosed  by  a  study  of  income  distribution 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  That  study  was  made  by  use  of  the  sampling 
method  on  a  broad  scale.  It  represents  the  second  part  of  a  survey  of 
family  finances,  the  first  part  of  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  who 
owns  the  wartime  savings  (see  'Through  the  Technoscope,'  August 
issue,  Technocracy  Digest). 

Sampling  of  family  incomes  covered  the  year  1945.   The  division 
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of  income  for  46,000,000  spending  units,  families  mostly,  was  com- 
puted to  be  as  follows: 

Less  than  $1,000  of  income  was  received  in  1945  by  9,300,000 
families,  or  20.1%  of  the  total  number  covered  by  the  study.  This 
big  group  accounts  for  only  4%  of  the  total  income  for  1945  and  only 
1%  of  the  year's  total  family  savings.  As  a  group,  these  families  spent 
more  than  they  earned  in  1945,  dipping  into  their  past  savings  to  make 
ends  meet.  Their  liquid  assets,  on  an  average,  were  $20  per  family. 
These  people,  obviously,  offer  little  market  for  anything  except  the 
barest  necessities  of  life. 

Between  $1,000  and  $1,999  of  income  was  received  by  12,400,000 
families,  or  27%  of  the  total.  Thus  47.1%  got  less  than  $2,000.  The 
families  getting  between  $1,000  and  $1,999  received  16%  of  the  total 
income,  but,  on  an  average,  they  saved  only  $70  and  had  only  $230  in 
total  liquid  assets.  These  people  clearly  are  in  no  position  to  buy 
many  high-priced  durable  goods  such  as  cars,  furniture,  washing 
machines  or  homes.  Most  of  them  must  buy,  if  they  buy  at  all,  on 
installments  or  some  other  form  of  consumer  credit. 

Between  $2,000  and  $2,999  of  income  was  received  by  10,300,000 
families,  or  22.4%  of  the  total  covered  by  the  survey.  Their  average 
1945  savings  were  $190  and  liquid  assets  $470.  Thus,  families  at  this 
level  are  getting  by  so  narrowly  on  their  incomes  that  the  current 
rise  in  prices  can  readily  wipe  out  their  savings  or  force  their  stand- 
ard of  living  down. 

In  these  three  groups  with  incomes  below  $3,000  a  year  are  nearly 
70%  of  the  nation's  spending  units.  Among  them,  they  hold  34%  of 
liquid  assets  and  account  for  26%  of  current  savings,  yet  the  savings 
and  assets  of  individual  families  are  so  small  that  they  offer  no  great 
market  for  industry's  products  other  than  the  bare  necessities. 

Between  $3,000  and  $3,999  of  income  was  received  by  7,000,000 
families,  representing  15.2%  of  those  studied.  The  current  savings  of 
these  families  amounted  to  $430,  on  the  average.  They  accounted  for 
24%  of  the  current  savings  of  all  groups  covered  by  the  study. 
Families  at  this  income  level  averaged  $900  in  currency,  bank  deposits 
and  government  bonds. 

The  real  market  for  expensive  things  like  cars,  houses  and  refrig- 
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erators  begins  here.  These  people  include  many  who  live  on  the 
income  from  investments,  and  their  assets  are  large  enough  to  give 
them  more  leeway  in  spending.  But,  by  and  large,  the  families  at 
this  level  who  depend  upon  wages  and  salaries  must  count  their 
dollars.  They  are  not  dug  in  against  a  wave  of  sharp  price  rises,  and 
they  could  disappear  quickly  from  the  market  for  non-essential  goods. 

INCOME  LEVELS    IN   /WE/P/CM   L/FE 
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Between  $4,000  and  $4,999  of  income  was  received  by  3,100,000 
families,  representing  only  6.8%  of  the  total.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that,  at 
$4,000  the  number  of  families  begins  to  narrow  sharply.  The  average 
family  in  this  group  was  found  to  have  saved  $550  out  of  1945  income 
and  to  have  accumulated  $1,450  in  money,  deposits  and  bonds.  At  this 
level,  families  are  well  enough  protected  so  that  they  can  afford  to 
buy  moderate  priced  houses,  new  cars  and  new  household  furnishings 
and  equipment.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  group 
also  includes  many  families  living  on   investment  income,   and  the 
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average  holding  of  liquid  assets  among  families  depending  entirely 
on  wages  and  salaries  is  somewhat  less  than  $1,450. 

Between  $5,000  and  $7,499  of  income  went  to  2,200,000  families, 
representing  4.8%  of  the  total.  It  is  seen  that  here  the  number  con- 
tinues narrowing.  These  families  saved  $1,100  out  of  1945  income  on  an 
average,  and  their  liquid  assets  averaged  $2,700.  This  is  a  relatively 
prosperous  level  of  income  and  offers  a  substantial  market  for  durable 
consumer  goods.  The  market,  however,  is  limited  by  the  small  number 
of  families  in  this  income  group. 

Above  $7,500  of  income  is  the  select  group  of  families.  There  are 
1,200,000  families  in  this  group,  representing  only  2.6%  of  the  total. 
These  families  average  $10,000  of  income.  They  saved  $2,300  out  of 
last  year's  income  on  an  average,  and  their  liquid  assets  averaged 
$7,270.  Here,  very  clearly,  is  the  cream  of  the  market  for  expensive 
houses,  high-priced  cars  and  other  things  that  would  be  called  non- 
essential or  luxury  items. 

In  the  war  years,  high  taxes  shaved  incomes  so  that  not  many 
individuals  were  able  to  earn  and  retain  more  than  $25,000  a  year.  But 
shaving  the  top  did  not  mean  that  other  incomes  were  pushed  up  very 
far  from  the  bottom.  The  broad  pattern  of  distribution  of  the  national 
income  was  not  greatly  changed. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  families  receive 
incomes  far  below  their  physical  capacity  to  consume,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  income  goes  to  only  a  handful  of  people,  and  in  an  amount 
far  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  consume.  Bearing  in  mind  that  con- 
sumption is  a  physical  operation,  and  that  there  are  definite  physical 
limits  to  how  much  food,  clothing,  etc.,  a  single  individual  can  con- 
sume, it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  consuming  must,  because  of 
preponderance  in  numbers,  be  done  by  those  people  with  small 
incomes.  The  small  number  of  people  with  the  large  incomes  can 
account  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  physical  consumption. 
It  is  true  that  they  build  expensive  houses  in  the  suburbs,  purchase 
rare  and  therefore  expensive  paintings,  and  indulge  in  conspicuous 
consumption.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  amount  of  gasoline,  coal, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  that  is  actually  consumed  by  a  family  with  a  large 
income  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  income. 
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Due  to  the  impossibility  of  spending  even  in  conspicuous  con- 
sumption the  total  of  large  incomes,  it  follows  that  it  is  these  which  are 
likely  to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  savings.  This  presumption  is  veri- 
fied by  the  survey,  which  discloses  that  bank  holdings  have  been  con- 
centrated in  10%  of  the  families  who  now  hold  60%  of  wartime  savings 
or  nearly  $50  billion  of  the  $81  billion  wartime  wealth.  The  bulk  of 
the  nation's  families,  the  70%  upon  whom  the  country's  buying  power 
depends,   have   been   able   to   put   in   the   bank   only   $18,630,000,000. 

What  is  significant  about  all  this  is  that  industry  is  geared  to  the 
rate  at  which  people  spend  money  for  consumable  goods.  Now,  it 
becomes  evident  that  most  of  the  money  that  is  spent  for  consumable 
goods  is  accounted  for  by  those  people  whose  incomes  are  far  below 
their  physical  capacity  to  consume.  , 

Savings  in  the  form  of  cash,  bank  accounts  and  government 
bonds  promise  almost  no  cushion  at  all  against  a  depression.  The 
mass  of  the  people — 70%  of  them — have  little  or  nothing  for  a  rainy 
day.  In  the  event  of  a  depression  the  liquid  savings  of  most  of  the 
persons  likely  to  be  unemployed  would  vanish  in  a  week.  And  a 
depression  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
sumers haven't  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  mass  production  of 
American  industry. 

This  survey  of  distribution  of  American  income  indicates  clearly 
that  the  Price  System  is  doomed. 


BuHnell  Activity 


NOT  many  statistical  reports  covering  all  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1946  are  as  yet  available,  but  some  covering  four  or  five  of  the 
months  are,  and  they  reflect  the  business  difficulties  and  poor  pro- 
duction records  of  the  period.  For  example,  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1946  the  revenue  ton  miles  of  freight  on  all  Class  I  (American)  rail- 
roads were  27%  below  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1945. 
In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  net  operating  income  of  all 
the  Class  I  railroads  was  65%  below  that  of  the  same  months  last 
year. 
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Bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  first  half  of  1946  was  22% 
below  the  tonnage  mined  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  Production  of 
automobiles  was  67%  lower  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  it  was 
in  the  first  half  of  1941.  A  related  fact  is  that  production  of  steel  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  was  37%  less  than  the  output  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  Another  reflection  of  production  difficulties  is  the 
fact  that  with  2,800  railroad  passenger  cars  on  order  the  equipment 
builders  succeeded  in  making  only  52  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year. 

Copper  production  on  which  all  new  electrical  equipment  is 
dependent  amounted  in  the  first  five  months  of  1946  to  only  47%  as 
much  as  it  was  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1945.   According  to  the 
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Federal  Reserve  index  the  volume  of  industrial  production  in  the 
first  half  of  1946  was  29%>  below  that  of  the  first  half  of  1945.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cleveland  Trust  index  it  was  18%  below.   Business  activity 
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measured  by  the  index  in  the  diagram  was  20%  less  in  1946  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1945. 

The  index  of  business  activity  in  the  diagram  is  constructed  from 
six  series  of  figures  published  each  week  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. These  six  components  are  the  production  of  bituminous  coal, 
the  generation  of  electric  power,  the  output  of  petroleum,  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  total  freight  car  loadings,  of  miscellaneous  freight.  The 
list  is  not  as  varied  and  inclusive  as  might  be  wished,  but  because  the 
data  are  reported  promptly,  and  at  weekly  intervals,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  index  always  nearly  up  to  date. 

In  the  diagram  the  results  are  shown  as  relatives  with  the  average 
for  the  months  of  1941  being  taken  as  equal  to  100.  In  January  of 
1941  the  index  stood  at  91.4  and  then  followed  an  irregular  but  rather 
rapid  advance  to  January  of  1942  when  the  index  reached  107.5.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  the  fluctuations  are  small 
and  during  most  of  the  period  the  general  trend  was  a  rising  one.  The 
highest  figure  was  114,  which  was  reached  in  June  of  1944,  and  again 
in  March  of  1945.  In  June  and  July  of  1945,  which  were  the  last  two 
full  months  of  war,  the  index  stood  at  112.3. 

Declines  and  irregularities  began  in  August  of  1945,  and  the 
fluctuations  have  been  particularly  pronounced  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  In  February  the  index  fell  to  70,  and  there  was  one  week 
in  that  month  in  which  it  dropped  to  56.8.  In  the  third  week  of  June 
it  rose  to  100,  although  the  average  for  the  month  was  only  94.2. 

— Condensed  from  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  light  of  the  above  figures,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  fore- 
cast by  25  (out  of  a  group  of  33)  government  and  business  economists  that  'the 
present  business  situation  will  turn  into  a  boom-and-bust  cycle.'  It  is  also  significant 
to  note  that  other  observers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  'the  anticipated  post- 
war boom  may  have  been  choked  to  death — by  strike- stalled  production  and  rising 
prices — before  it  was  even  full  born.'  Whether  we  have  the  boom  or  not,  the  bust 
is  certain. 


*  CANADIAN  EXPORT  TRADE  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  aggre- 
gated $896,077,000  as  compared  with  $1,395,552,000  for  the  similar  period  of  1945,  an 
average  decrease  of  34.9%.  Decreases  of  varying  proportions  were  recorded  for  six 
of  the  main  commodity  groups  and  increases  for  three.  Largest  declines  were  in 
agricultural  and  vegetable  products,  iron  and  its  products,  and  the  miscellaneous 
commodities  group,  which  had  included  a  substantial  of  exports  for  war  purposes. 
The  major  group  increase  was  in  wood,  wood  products  and  paper. 
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QtataiU  PattebnA  in  9 adultly 

IiF  WE  manage  our  economy  properly,  the  future  will  see  us  on  a 
i  level  of  production  half  again  as  high  as  anything  we  have  ever 
accomplished  in  peacetime.'  This  sentence  from  the  President's  recent 
annual  message  to  Congress  epitomizes  in  simple  language  observa- 
tions repeatedly  heard  in  many  quarters. 

Some  of  these  forecasts  no  doubt  have  reference  to  a  relatively 
short  span  of  years,  in  which  production  records  may  well  be  sub- 
stantially swollen  by  the  operation  of  cyclical  factors;  others  appear 
to  involve  a  permanent  'level  of  production'  far  above  anything  we 
have  ever  accomplished  in  peacetime. 

Whatever  interpretation  is  to  be  placed  upon  such  predictions, 
their  relevance  becomes  clearer  when  related  to  long-term  trends 
and  to  the  highs  and  lows  of  cyclical  peaks  of  the  past. 

In  the  belief  that  it  could  be  helpful  in  answering  these  questions, 
the  N.I.C.B.  (National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  is  studying  the 
long-term  'growth  patterns'  of  a  number  of  industries,  along  with  their 
shorter-term  fluctuations  or  cyclical  deviations  from  trends.  .  .  Cer- 
tain facts  appear  especially  noteworthy. 

1.  In  each  of  the  series  there  is  a  continuous  decline  in  the  per- 
centage rate  of  annual  growth  throughout  the  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry's history.  .  . 

2.  This  percentage  rate  of  growth  has  reached  a  much  lower 
level  in  some  industries  than  in  others.  These  characteristics  of  the 
growth  trend  for  each  of  the  series  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
table: 

Series  1900  1910  1920  1930  1941 

Steel    production    7.90%  5.09%  3.28%  2.21%  1.30% 

Pig-iron    production    4.86  2.99  1.84  1.19  0.67 

Soft-coal    production 4.37  2.71  1.68  1.10  0.62 

Cotton   consumption    3.30  2.72  2.25  1.89  1.50 

Motor  vehicle   registrations   17.38  4.96  0.93 

Motor  fuel  consumption   18.55  7.80  2.46 

3.  Absolute  growth  increments  increase  from  year  to  year  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years,  and  decline  in  the  later  period  in  each  series. 
The  time  at  which  absolute  growth  ceases  to  accelerate  and  begins  to 
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decelerate  differs  from  series  to  series.  The  turning  points  of  each  of 
its  series  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Steel  production:    1913-14. 
Pig-iron  production:    1900. 
Soft-coal   production:    1898-99. 
Cotton  consumption:    1928-29. 
Motor  vehicle  registrations:   1921-22. 
Motor  fuel  consumption:   1927. 

4.  Inspection  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  table  (Para.  No.  2) 
makes  it  clear  that  a  permanent  trend  increase  in  any  of  these  six 
series  within  a  period  of  ten  years  of  the  proportions  mentioned  by 
the  President  would  be  revolutionary.  A  short-term  gain  of  these 
proportions  would  be  almost  as  unprecedented.  World  War  II  peaks 
made  no  such  record.  Motor  fuel  consumption  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able for  years  prior  to  1918;  of  the  other  series  only  motor  vehicle 
registrations,  still  in  their  early  rapid  growth  states,  were  able  to 
make  such  a  record  in  World  War  I. 

5.  Each  industry  has  its  own  pattern  of  deviations  from  trend. 
Such  deviations  increase  in  absolute  amount  with  the  use  of  the  trend 
line  but  the  percentage  deviations  reveal  that,  relatively  neither  the 
depression  years  of  the  Thirties  nor  the  booming  war  years  of  the 
Forties  were  always  so  historically  exceptional  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  — National  Industrial   Conference  Board 

Editor's  Note:  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  leading  American  busi- 
ness research  organization,  has  discovered  in  1946  what  Technocracy  has  been  telling 
the  public  since  1932!  Technocracy  has  been  pointing  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
America's  industrial  growth  the  increase  in  production  each  year  was  at  a  compound 
interest  rate.  Finally,  there  came  a  time  when  the  growth  began  to  slacken.  The 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  has  now  passed,  and  we  have  entered  well  into  the 
second  period  of  growth,  that  of  leveling  off  and  maturation. 


RedealcA  and  Oil 


Ii  ENTERED  the  petroleum  business  with  Imperial  Oil  Limited  at  the 
:  close  of  the  first  world  war,  some  27  years  ago,  and  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  contact  with  many  of  the  developments  in 
research  and  technical  matters  during  that  period.     While  I  myself 
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have  contributed  little,  I  have  observed  the  great  transition  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  industry  within  the  period. 

Since  1919  the  public  has  become  ever  a  greater  consumer  of 
petroleum  products;  the  automobile  is  no  longer  a  luxury  item  in  the 
family  budget.  Ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  internal  combustion 
engine's  demand  for  gasoline  became  a  real  factor  in  the  manufactur- 
ing programme  of  every  oil  company.  As  you  all  realize,  in  1919 
only  a  few  long-haired  scientists  knew  much  about  the  splitting  of 
the  molecule  that  would  afford  a  larger  yield  of  gasoline  from  a  barrel 
of  crude  oil.  The  demand  for  motor  gasoline  was  growing  at  such 
a  tremendous  rate,  however,  that  it  was  essential  to  obtain  gasoline 
from  crude  oil  in  excess  of  that  which  was  naturally  present.  While 
in  1919  the  principle  of  splitting  the  molecule  had  been  recognized, 
only  the  crudest  methods  were  employed.  It  was  here  that  the 
chemist,  the  chemical  engineer,  and  basic  research  itself  first  made 
themselves  known  in  a  substantial  way  in  the  development  of  more 
suitable  products  from  crude  oil,  of  careful  fractionation,  and  of  the 
use  of  additives,  all  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  demand  on  an  ever- 
increasing  basis  of  economy  to  the  consumer,  both  in  operating  and 
capital  cost,  not  only  for  the  petroleum  product  itself,  but  for  the 
machine  that  consumed  or  used  it.  One  could  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
petroleum  products  in  use  today  and  indicate  the  part  that  the 
petroleum  chemist,  the  chemical  engineer,  the  petroleum  engineer 
and  technician  have  played  in  research  and  application,  but  it  is  not 
timely  to  do  so  at  a  meeting  of  this  type.  Through  the  use  of  this  one 
product,  as  an  example,  I  am  attempting  more  to  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion the  immense  contribution  that  research  has  made  to  the  social 
structure  and  to  our  economy  in  just  one  field,  namely,  the  petroleum 
industry. 

During  the  past  20  years  research  and  experiment  have  brought 
about  the  practical  application  of  many  new  processes.  Terms  which 
were  known,  but  little  understood,  two  decades  ago  are  today  not  only 
common  knowledge,  but  describe  practical  operations  such  as  thermal 
cracking,  alkylation,  polymerization,  isomerization,  catalytic  cracking 
and  the  uses  of  catalysts  generally.  The  practical  application  of  all  of 
these  processes  has  made  100  octane  aviation  gasoline,  butylenes  for 
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the  production  of  rubber,  ethylenes  for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  innumerable  other  products  in  the  nation's  economy  in  peace  or 
war,  also  solvents  such  as  toluene  and  many  others.  Our  Company 
alone  manufactures  some  570  different  products  from  the  lightest  of 
hydrocarbons  to  the  heaviest.  These  include  greases — which  incor- 
porate additive  compounds,  and  other  lubricants;  also  gasoline  with 
tetra-ethyl  lead — one  of  the  great  developments  of  an  additive  com- 
pound and  which  is  used  in  many  forms  of  gasoline  as  a  knock  de- 
pressant. 

While  research  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  refining  techniques  to  make  products  for  consumer  accept- 
ance, the  oil  industry  generally  has  recognized  that  research  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  phase  or  segment  of  its  operations.  It  plays 
its  part  in  exploring  for,  finding  and  producing  crude  oil.  Here,  too, 
great  strides  have  been  made  since  the  time  when  wildcat  methods 
and  oil  seepages  were  the  only  basis  of  exploration.  Today  buried 
structures  can  be  identified  by  scientific  instruments,  and  oil  pro- 
duced from  depths  unheard  of  a  decade  or  more  ago.  The  trained 
geologist,  geo-physicist,  paleontologist,  etc.,  through  their  contribution 
of  research  and  development,  have  made  these  achievements  possible. 
The  industry's  facilities — for  instance,  the  ocean  tanker,  subject  to 
corrosion  and  erosion  due  to  electrolytic  and  other  agents  of  deteri- 
oration— have  had  their  lives  prolonged  by  research  which  has  led  to 
protective  measures  and  allocations  of  cargoes. 

Research  is  a  slow  process.  It  must  be  based  upon  factual  results. 
It  is  real  hard  work  and  effort.  Many  times  the  channel  followed  is  a 
blind  alley,  and  for  every  spectacular  achievement  of  research  there 
are  thousands  of  other  accomplishments  that  go  unnoticed  by  those 
who  are  not  immediately  concerned  or  obviously  affected.  The  prog- 
ress, however  is  steady.  It  is  irresistible,  and  the  results  will  be  well 
worth  the  effort  involved.  Great  as  are  the  ends  of  knowledge  that 
have  been  served  through  research  in  years  past,  these  will  be  even 
better  served  in  years  to  come,  with  benefit  not  only  for  the  seekers 
after  knowledge,  but  for  the  overall  economic  position  of  Canada. 

Future  activities  in  research  in  our  industry  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  economically  practical  use  of  gas  synthesis,  hydrogenation  of 
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coal  and  shale  and  exploitation  of  tar  sands.  The  world  still  possesses 
great  supplies  of  liquid  petroleum  and  gas,  and,  in  addition,  has  vast 
supplies  of  sedimentary  solids,  which,  through  the  developments  of 
research,  can  be  converted  into  liquid  hydrocarbons  in  such  quantity 
as  to  ensure  supplies  for  many  years  to  come.  In  all  this  we  must 
recognize  the  competitive  force  of  other  types  of  useful  energy — cer- 
tainly atomic  energy  is  in  the  offing  and  awaiting  only  the  develop- 
ment through  research  of  means  to  harness  it  for  whatever  practical 
purpose  it  can  serve. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  condensed  from  an  address  delivered  by  Henry  H. 
Hewetson,  president  of  Imperial  Oil  Limited,  at  the  Industrial  and  Scientific  Research 
Conference  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers''  Association,  Toronto,  June  4,  1946. 
It  demonstrates  the  vital  role  performed  by  research  in  industry'  today.  In  the 
Technate,  research  ivill  play  an  even  more  important  part. 


*  POSSIBILITY  OF  CRITICAL  ECONOMIC  DISLOCATION  in  the  Far  East, 
caused  by  falling  rubber  prices,  is  foreseen  by  trade  and  colonial  experts  on  the 
basis  of  authoritative  estimates  that  natural,  rubber  may  be  surplus  in  1947. 

Ceylon,  which  produced  70%  of  the  world's  available  wartime  rubber  before 
North  American  synthetic  production  overtook  shortages,  gloomily  contemplates 
'complete  ruin'  of  its  rubber  industry  if  prices  drop. 

Other  areas,  including  British  Malaya,  French  Indo-China,  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  also  may  face  extraordinary  adjustment  if  synthetic  rubber  competition 
lowers  natural  rubber  prices. 

In  any  event,  the  pre-war  combine  of  Far  Eastern  rubber  producers,  which 
controlled  90%  of  the  world's  natural  rubber,  has  passed  from  the  international 
scene. 

With  it,  says  Sir  Gerard  Clauson,  British  assistant  under-secretary  of  state  for  the 
Colonial  Office,  goes  the  system  of  unilateral  production  quotas,  which  sought  to 
peg  rubber  prices  by  limiting  supply.  — Associated  Press 

*  A  U.S.  ARMY  MEDICAL  OFFICER  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  reports  that  the 
venereal  disease  rate  among  Army  troops  in  Europe  is  246  cases  per  thousand, 
'probably  the  highest  in  American  military  history.' 

^  W.  L.  SLATTERY,  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  construction  finance  director, 
reported  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Commission  on  July  19  that  over  $900 
million  of  the  commission's  war  purchases  'can  never  be  allocated'  because  of  lax 
accounting. 

*  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  undoubtedly  has  accelerated  the  approach  of  the  'bust' 
stage  of  the  cycle,  previously  believed  to  be  two  to  four  years  ahead.  Now  speculation 
places  it  in  half  that  time,  maybe  next  spring.  — T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 

*  THE  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE  reports  steel  output  for  the 
first  half  of  1946  at  27,364,714  net  tons,  about  16,000,000  tons  below  the  same  period 
last  year. 
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Through  the  Technoscope  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every   citizen   on   this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

DURING  THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS, 
many  major  and  minor  improvements 
have  been  developed  in  automatic 
chucking  and  turning  machines  and 
automatic  turret  lathes.  These  improve- 
ments have,  in  large  measure,  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Model  6  DREL  auto- 
matic (built  by  the  Potter  and  Johnston 
Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.),  shown 
in  the  illustration  below. 


The  operating  cycle  of  the  machine 
illustrated  is  completely  automatic, 
from  the  time  the  work  is  manually 
chucked  until  the  knock-off  mechanism 
operates  at  the  end  of  the  machining 
operation.  This  automatic  control  in- 
cludes all  changes  of  speeds  and  feeds, 
the  manual  controls  being  used  for  set- 
ting-up purposes  only.  Complete  changes 
of  set-up  are  effected  on  this  machine 
without  changing  cams.  The  number  of 
these    machines    that    can    be    efficiently 


handled  by  one  operator  depends  on  the 
relation  of  the  chucking  time  to  the  time 
cycle  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  two  to  four  units  usually  being 
assigned  to  each  man. 

The  speed  and  power  available  on 
this  machine  are  adequate  to  utilize  the 
full  cutting  capacities  of  present-day 
tungsten-carbide  tools.  Power  and 
rigidity,  together  with  the  automatic 
changes  of  spindle  speed,  selective  auto- 
matic changes  of  feed,  automatic  binding 
of  the  turret  following  indexing,  direct 
cross-slide  action  and  constant  high- 
speed motor  driven  fast  motion  for  the 
cross-slide  and  turret-slide  are  features 
contributing  toward  maximum  produc- 
tion. 

AN  ELECTRON  BEAM  WHICH  CAN 
be  used  to  'penetrate  the  core  of  a  a 
atom  and  study  the  nucleus  in  a  way 
never  before  possible'  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
beam,  described  by  scientists  as  a  'new 
tool  for  which  atomic  and  medical  sci- 
entists have  long  waited,'  comes  from 
the  University's  22,000,000-volt  betatron, 
which  had  been  used  previously  only  to 
produce  high-voltage  X  rays.  The  scien- 
tists claimed  that  the  beam  opens  en- 
tirely new  ways  to:  (1)  study  the  in- 
side of  the  atom;  (2)  study  the  be- 
havior   of    electrons;     (3)     create    arti- 
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ficially  radioactive  substances,  and  at- 
tack   deep-seated   cancer. 

A  SPECIALLY-DESIGNED  MACHINE 
for  milling  the  taper  threads  on  19 
different  models  of  oil  drill  cutters  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Cross  Co.,  De- 
troit. This  machine  has  six  self-con- 
tained independent  work  stations 
mounted  on  a  circular  bed  which  ;s 
provided  with  a  variable  rotary  feed. 
The   feed   is   so   timed   that   each   station 


automatically  completes  the  milling 
operations  on  one  piece  of  work  during 
one  revolution  of  the  bed  past  the  oper- 
ator's station.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  operator  to  unload  and  reload  the 
machine  as  the  stations  move  past  him. 
Simply  pushing  a  button  serves  to  re- 
peat the  automatic  cycle. 

During  the  automatic  cycle,  the  motor- 
driven  milling  head  approaches  the  cut- 
ting position  at  a  fast  feed.  The  work- 
head  spindle  feeds  the  piece  spirally 
upward  into  the  revolving  cutter.  Upon 
completion  of  the  cut,  the  milling  head 
moves  back  to  the  idle  position  and 
the  work-head  is  lowered  while  the 
spindle     reverses.       Production     on    this 


machine  ranges  from  twenty  to  forty 
oil  drill  cutters  an  hour,  depending  on 
the    thread    length.      (See    illustration.) 

AN  AUTOMATIC  TICKET  PRINTING 
and  issuing  machine,  by  which  a  clerk 
merely  presses  a  button  after  selecting 
stations  on  a  dial,  was  put  into  operation 
recently  by  the  New  York  Central  in  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  machine  issues  one-way  and 
round-trip  coach  tickets  to  250  'local' 
destinations.  Each  ticket  shows  the 
exact  fare,  including  tax,  in  addition  to 
starting  point  and   destination. 

Use  of  the  machine  is  expected  to 
speed  up  issuing  of  tickets.  It  can  print 
8,000  tickets  with  one  loading. 

Each  ticket  sold  is  recorded  auto- 
matically, so  sales  are  instantly  available. 

A     TRICOT     KNITTING     MACHINE, 

said  to  be  the  fastest  in  the  U.S.,  has 
been  unveiled  recently.  Three  times 
speedier  than  prewar  machines,  the 
knitter  is  capable  of  turning  out  hourly 
3.3  linear  yards  of  high-quality  fabric,  163 
inches  wide.  Only  a  smaller  British 
machine,  not  yet  in  commercial  produc- 
tion,  reportedly   is   faster. 

Production 

DATA  ON  THE  PROSPECTIVE  PRO- 

duction  in  1946  of  nylon  stockings  for 
women  are  given  in  the  May  number  of 
Rayon  Organon,  the  trade  magazine  of 
the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City.  The  most  important 
figures  are  represented  in  the  diagram 
in  which  the  units  are  million  dozen 
pairs.  The  statistics  cover  annual  United 
States     hosiery     production,     and     they 
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begin  in  1939.  In  that  year  America 
produced  60.2  million  dozen  pairs  of 
women's  full-length  stockings,  of  which 
49.5  were  made  of  silk,  only  4  of  rayon, 
and  6.7  of  other  fabrics.  There  were 
not  enough  of  nylon  to  appear  in  the 
records. 

In  the  next  two  years  the  output  of 
nylon  stockings  increased  very  rapidly, 
the  production  of  silk  stockings  de- 
creased notably,  and  that  of  rayon  stock- 
ings increased  considerably.  At  the  end 
of  1941  the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  and  1942 
brought  about  several  revolutions  in  the 
making  of  hosiery  for  women.  Produc- 
tion of  nylon  stockings  decreased 
rapidly,  and  by  1943  it  had  ceased.     The 


output  of  silk  stockings  fell  from  33.4 
million  dozen  pairs  in  1941  to  about 
one-tenth   as  many,   or  3.4   in   1942,  and 


to  almost  none  in  1943.  These  great 
decreases  were  nearly  offset  by  corre- 
sponding increases  in  the  production  of 
rayon  stockings,  and  by  increases  in  the 
output  of  stockings  of  cotton  and  other 
fabrics. 

Meanwhile  an  important  shrinkage 
was  taking  place  in  the  totals  of  women's 
stockings  produced.  The  output  de- 
creased from  60.2  million  dozens  in  1939 
to  only  42.1  in  1945.  For  every  three 
pairs  produced  in  1939  scarcely  more 
than  two  pairs  were  made  in  1945.  The 
number  of  nylon  stockings  made  in 
1945  was  very  considerable.  It  was 
greater  than  the  output  of  1940,  and 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  1942.  It  con- 
sisted of  well  over  38  million  pairs. 

Figures  for  1946  are  based  mainly  on 
the  shipment  data  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  They  are  estimates  of  the 
outputs  for  the  whole  year  that  were 
expected  by  the  industry  after  having 
noted  the  actual  results  during  the  first 
four  months  of  it.  The  expectations 
are  that  49  million  dozen  pairs  of 
women's  stockings  will  be  produced  this 
year,  and  that  28  million  dozen  pairs 
will  be  made  of  nylon.  That  is  a  total 
of  336  million  pairs  of  nylon  stockings, 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
that  by  the  time  that  many  have  been 
made  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
stand  in  lines  in  order  to  purchase  them. 

Business  and  Finance 

ACCORDING  TO  A  SURVEY  Or 
National  Accounts^  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure (1938-1945),  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  to  all  recipients  in 
the    armed    servces    and    non-agricultural 
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classes  in  1942  (a  prosperous  war  year), 
was  as  follows: 

1,847,000  persons,  or  44.9%,  earned 
under  $1,000. 

1,602,000  persons,  or  39.0%,  earned 
$1,00042,000. 

598,000  persons,  or  14.6%,  earned 
$2,000-$5,000. 

63,000  persons,  or  1.5%,  earned  over 
$5,000. 

CANADA'S    NET    DEBT    INCREASED 
almost   $10   billion  from    1938   to   March 
31,  1946.     This  is  how  the  debt  rose: 
Year  Debt 

1938 $  3,101,667,570 

1939 3,152,559,314 

1940 3,271,259,647 

1941 3,648,691,449 

1942 4,045,221,161 

1943 6,182,849,101 

1944 8,740,084,893 

1945 11,298,362,000 

1946 13,034,065,000 

While  the  physical  structure  has  been 
levelling  off  in  its  growth,  the  debt 
structure,  not  being  subject  to  the  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  is  soaring  into 
the  stratosphere.  The  increasing  discrep- 
ancy between  the  rate  of  growth  of  pro- 
duction and  that  of  debt  is  rending  the 
Price  System  to  pieces. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MELLON  NA- 
tional  Bank  and  the  Union  Trust  Co. 
of  Pittsburg  have  approved  plans  to 
merge  the  banks  into  the  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.  with  resources 
totalling  $1,173,602,806.  This  is  another 
sample  of  concentration  of  economic 
power.     Monopoly   marches    on! 


Labor 

STRIKES  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
of  this  year  resulted  in  a  loss  of  1,626,296 
man-days,  an  increase  of  1,061,371  man- 
days,  compared  with  the  first  half  of 
last  year,  Labor  Minister  Mitchell  re- 
ported recently. 

Most  of  the  increase  came  when  70,688 
workers  were  involved  in  36  strikes 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  935,188  man-days. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1946  showed  117  strikes,  in- 
volving 92,220  workers,  with  a  loss  of 
1,626,296  man-days. 

Largest  work  interruption  was  in  the 
British  Columbia  loggers  and  mill- 
workers  strike,  which  involved  35,000 
workers.  The  strike,  which  started  May 
15,  was  not  ended  until  June  26,  and 
accounted  for  a  loss  in  June  of  600,000 
man-days,  more  than  64%  of  the  total 
time  loss  during  the  month. 

Venereal  Disease 

A  TEACHER'S  GUIDE  ON  VENEREAL 
disease  which  is  to  be  used  in  Ontario 
high  schools  this  fall  states  that  in  the 
U.S.  in  one  year  recently  'almost  half 
a  million  new  cases  of  syphilis  were  re- 
ported, and  gonorrhoea  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  10  times  as  common.'  In 
Ontario  in  1944  there  were  more  than 
13,000  new  reports  of  V.D.  received  by 
the  department  of  health. 

The  Canadian  Medical  Association  was 
told  at  its  annual  meeting  this  summer 
that  gonorrhoea  cases  increased  last 
year  in  the  Dominion,  to  25,237,  of 
which  2,105  were  in  Vancouver. 


*  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  estimates  that  the  U.S.  population  rose  6.6%  from  1940 
to  140,386,509  last  January  1. 
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it  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  Aug.  6.— Delegates  of  the  Lower  Mainland  council  of 
Army  and  Navy  Veterans  in  Canada  will  go  to  their  Dominion  conference  in  Edmon- 
ton this  fall  armed  with  a  resolution  calling  for  a  royal  commission  investigation  of 
War  Assets  Corporation. 

Meeting  in  their  headquarters  here  Monday  night,  Army-Navy  vets'  council  passed 
a  resolution  of  'strong  protest'  against  reported  destruction  of  valuable  materials  by 
the  Crown  company.    The  resolution  will  go  before  the  national  conference  Sept.  2. 

It  reads  in  part:  'Whereas  we  believe  there  has  been  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  valuable  and  usable  materials  which  could  have  been  made  available  to  veterans' 
organizations  or  to  individual  vets  for  civilian  re-establishment; 

'And  whereas  vast  quantities  of  usable  and  valuable  materials  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  War  Assets  Corporation  and  are  being  disposed  of  to  junk  dealers; 

'Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Army-Navy  Veterans  in  Canada  request  the 
federal  government  to  appoint  immediately  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  fully 
all  phases  of  this  reported  wanton  destruction  and  the  methods  of  disposal  of  goods 
by  War  Assets  generally.'  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

it  OTTAWA,  Aug.  1. — The  Commons  war  expenditure  committee  Wednesday  heard 
further  air  force  testimony  connected  with  a  Winnipeg  Free  Press  article  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Brown  of  Toronto,  who  alleged  the  R.C.A.F.  had  deliberately  smashed  about  2,000 
batteries  to  reduce  them  to  scrap. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  will  resume  his  evidence  today,  had  seen  the  pile  of  batteries 
in  the  yard  of  a  Toronto  junk  dealer.  Many  had  been  encased  in  crates  and  card- 
board boxes.  He  had  bought  one  and  used  it  successfully  in  his  car  after  replacing 
a  broken  cap.  — Canadian  Press 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

covered  only  the  type  of  article 
destroyed,  not  the  quantity. 

'It  included  over  1,500  separate 
kinds  of  article — not  1,500  arti- 
cles, remember,  but  1,500  kinds 
of  articles,  some  of  which  went 
into  job  lots.' 

Among  the  items  listed  were 
medical  equipment,  radio  re- 
ceivers, carpenter's  tools  and  air- 
plane tents. 

Author  Brown  states  that  the 
War  Assets  Corporation's  policy 
is  based  on  'a  false  and  negative 
philosophy,     the     philosophy     of 


let's  get  rid  of  it.'  Technocracy 
poinds  out  that  the  policy  of 
waste,  burn  and  destroy  is  part 
and  parcel  of  general  Price 
System  operation,  not  of  just  one 
segment  of  the  social  structure. 

Business  and  politics  today  are 
terrified  of  a  flood  of  goods,  and 
they  are  attempting  to  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  to  maintain  an 
outworn  system.  Not  until  North 
Americans  tear  down  the  barrier 
of  price  will  they  enter  an 
economy  of  abundance  for  all. 

— Donald  Bruce 


Weep  No  More,  My  Ladies! 


Always  in  our  dreams  we  hear  the  turn  of  the  key  that  shall  close  the 
door  of  the  hist  brothel;  the  clink  of  the  last  coin  that  pays  for  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  woman;  the  falling  of  the  last  wall  that  encloses 
artificially  the  activity  of  woman  and  divides  her  from  man.  .  . 

— Olive  Schreiner 


FROM  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history  until  the  present  day, 
women  have  been  the  subjugated 
sex.  They  have  had  consistently 
to  yield  to  the  dominion  of  men, 
for  only  in  rare  instances  have 
conditions  permitted  them  to  take 
prominent  positions  in  society. 

Why  servility  and  obscurity 
should  have  been  their  lot  for  so 
long  is  an  interesting  question. 
Multitudes  of  reasons  have  been 
hazarded  for  the  subordinate  po- 
sition women  have  been  forced 
to  fill — the  most  familiar  being 
the  Biblical  story  of  the  first 
woman,  Eve,  who  induced  her 
spouse,  Adam,  to  eat  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  thereby  compromising 
herself  and  all  her  female  de- 
scendants down  the  ages. 

Some  historians  claim  that,  in 
the  earliest  societies,  women 
were  on  an  equal  basis  with  men, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  private  property 
concept  that  women  were  rele- 
gated to  an  inferior  position.  They 
were  then  regarded  only  as  chat- 


tel property,  necessary  to  satisfy 
men's  wants  and  to  perpetuate 
his  kind.  Otherwise  they  were  of 
little  use  to  him. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  ex- 
ception of  Roman  society.  Roman 
law,  according  to  Edward  D. 
Mansfield,  'considered  marriage 
as  a  sort  of  partnership,  in  which 
each  partner  had  equal  rights  of 
property.'  This  view  of  the  Ro- 
•  mans  was  actually  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  British  or  North 
Americans  until  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

Following  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  women  reverted 
to  their  inferior  position  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  During  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  in  Eng- 
land, however,  various  craft 
guilds — the  forerunners  of  our 
modern  labor  unions — began  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  with- 
in their  ranks,  by  physical  neces- 
sity, women  were,  to  a  major  de- 
gree, granted  equal  status  with 
men.  According  to  one  authority, 
out  of  85  guilds  representing  such 
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crafts  as  barbers,  tailors,  car- 
penters, etc.,  women  were  on 
equal  membership  basis  with  men 
in  72.  A  few  of  the  others  ac- 
cepted widows  if  their  husbands 
had  been  guild  members. 

But  the  struggle  for  equality- 
was  only  begun.  Apart  from  the 
gains  wrung  from  industrial 
emergency,  the  women  of  me- 
diaeval times  were  generally  con- 
sidered as  they  had  been  previ- 
ously. Indeed,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  great  effort  or  desire  on 
their  part  to  alter  the  situation. 
They  seemed  resigned  to  the  in- 
grained belief  that  drudgery  and 
bondage  were  their  inherited  lot, 
and  they  were  little  inclined  to 
rebel  against  it. 

Such  passive  resignation  was 
fallow  ground  for  the  seed  which 
England's  Sir  William  Blackstone 
was  to  plant  in  the  late  17th  cen- 
tury. He  had  made  an  extensive 
study  of  British  common  law,  and 
had  compiled  a  volume  based  on 
his  interpretation  of  it.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  so 
strongly  was  his  opinion  regarded 
that  it  was  frequently  quoted  as 
the  ultimate  authority  in  law 
courts  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Blackstone  dealt  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  status  of 
women  when  he   said,   'By   mar- 


riage, the  husband  and  wife  are 
one  person  in  law;  that  is,  the 
very  being  or  legal  existence  of 
the  woman  is  suspended  during 
the  marriage,  or  at  least  is  in- 
corporated and  consolidated  into 
that  of  the  husband;  under  whose 
wing,  protection  and  cover,  she 
performs  everything.' 

With  this  statement  he  had  in 
effect  legalized  the  inferior  status 
of  women,  which  had  been  hither- 
to more  a  traditional  understand- 
ing. 

Midway  in  the  18th  century, 
Blackstone's  decree  was  rein- 
forced by  Rousseau,  the  pre- 
French  Revolution  writer.  Rous- 
seau suffered  a  sharp  persecution 
complex  as  far  as  his  relations 
with  other  men  were  concerned, 
so  he  attempted  to  justify  his  ex- 
istence as  a  man  by  behaving  in 
a  superior  manner  toward  women. 
'Woman,'  he  said,  'is  expressly 
formed  to  please  the  man:  if  the 
obligation  is  reciprocal  also,  and 
the  man  ought  to  please  in  his 
turn,  it  is  not  so  immediately 
necessary:  his  great  merit  is  in 
his  power,  and  he  pleases  merely 
because  he  is  strong.' 

Lord  Byron,  too,  expressed 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject: 
'They  (women),  ought  to  mind 
home,  and  be  well  fed  and  clothed, 
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but  not  mixed  in  society.  Well 
educated,  too,  in  religion,  but  to 
read  neither  poetry  nor  politics, 
nothing  but  books  of  piety  and 
cookery.' 

But,  despite  strong  masculine 
opposition,  a  change  in  favor  of 
women  was  gradually  taking 
place.  It  had  gained  its  initial 
impetus  from  the  recent  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  which,  by  in- 
ducting large  numbers  of  women 
into  factory  employment,  had 
brought  them  into  close  associa- 
tion with  men.  Now  women  were 
not  quite  so  willing  to  bow  to  the 
superiority  of  their  menfolk. 
Quietly,  they  were  marshalling 
their  ranks  for  what  they  knew 
would  be  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle. 

In  America,  the  first  open  blow 
was  struck  in  1848,  when  the  first 
convention  for  the  rights  of 
women  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York.  This  convention  was 
led  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
one  of  America's  foremost  woman 
suffragists,  who  was  extremely 
active  for  many  years  in  fighting 
for  equality  of  the  sexes.  In  col- 
laboration with  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, a  woman  as  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  as  herself,  she  compiled 
an  immense  treatise  entitled  The 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage.    To- 
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gether,  these  women  edited  and 
published  a  militant  feminist 
magazine. 

In  1860,  Mrs.  Stanton,  speaking 
in  support  of  woman  suffrage 
before  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, made  the  first  actual  public 
refutation  of  the  Blackstonian 
theory.  During  her  discourse  she 
told  the  lawmakers:  'Blackstone 
declares  that  the  husband  and 
wife  are  one,  and  learned  com- 
mentators have  decided  that  that 
one  is  the  husband.  In  all  civil 
codes,  you  will  find  them  classi- 
fied as  one.  Certain  rights  and 
immunities,  such  and  such  privi- 
leges are  to  be  secured  to  white 
male  citizens.  What  have  women 
and  negroes  to  do  with  rights? 
What  know  they  of  government, 
war  or  glory?'  Surprisingly,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  delivered  im- 
mediately before  the  Civil  War, 
her  speech  was  reasonably  well 
received,  though  no  concrete  ad- 
vantage was  gained  at  the  time. 

Her  speeches  and  articles,  to- 
gether with  those  in  the  same 
vein  by  devout  feminine  co- 
workers, were  finally  creating  an 
effect  on  some  of  their  male  tar- 
gets. Men  of  prominence  were 
manifesting  outright  support  of 
them.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Alfred 
Adler    of    Vienna,    the    psycho- 
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analyst,  was  quite  emphatic  in  his 
stand:  'All  this  talk  of  suffrage, 
emancipation,  and  so  forth,  this  is 
real  bluff,  that  is  all.  From  the 
very  beginning,  they  (women) 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  on  a  level  with  men.  This, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  has 
not  been  changed  by  the  ad- 
vances of  women  during  the  last 
few  decades.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  very  increase  in  education 
and  culture  among  women  has 
made  them  feel  their  supposed 
inferiority  more  than  ever.  There 
is  no  biological  basis  for  this  feel- 
ing; it  is  merely  a  fictitious  inven- 
tion of  the  male  sex.  (Bold  face 
ours.)  Whether  or  not  it  was  in- 
tended as  such,  this  declaration 
appeared  almost  as  a  rebuttal  to 
Rousseau's  anti-feminist  senti- 
ment. 

Eventually  women  were 
granted  the  vote  (in  1918  in  Can- 
ada)— but  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  than  the  right  to  cast 
a  ballot  was  affecting  the  social 
relations  between  men  and 
women,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
latter.  That  influence  was  tech- 
nology. Born  with  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  in  the  late 
17th  century,  technology  had  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  its  primary  ob- 
jective   in    the    emancipation    of 


man  alone,  and  had  begun  to 
work  more  visibly  toward  the 
emancipation  of  women.  Inven- 
tions in  the  home  were  easing  the 
strain  on  the  housewife  and  were 
allowing  her  to  participate  more 
actively  in  community  enter- 
prises. 

Olive  Schreiner,  the  South 
African  authoress,  realized  the 
effect  technology  was  having  on 
feminine  lives  as  early  as  1911, 
when  she  wrote  her  Woman  and 
Labor.    In  it  she  said: 

'Our  spinning-wheels  are  all 
broken;  in  a  thousand  huge  build- 
ings steam-driven  looms,  guided 
by  a  few  hundred  thousands  of 
hands  (often  those  of  men),  pro- 
duce the  clothings  of  half  the 
world;  and  we  dare  no  longer 
say,  proudly,  as  of  old,  that  we 
and  we  alone  clothe  our  peoples. 

'Our  hoes  and  our  grindstones 
passed  from  us  long  ago,  when 
the  plowman  and  the  miller  took 
our  place,  but  for  a  time  we  kept 
fast  possession  of  the  kneading- 
trough  and  the  brewing-vat.  To- 
day, steam  often  shapes  our 
bread,  and  the  loaves  are  set 
down  at  our  very  door — it  may 
be  by  a  man-driven  motor-car! 
The  history  of  our  household 
drinks  we  know  no  longer;  we 
merely  see  them  set  before  us  at 
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our  tables.  Day  by  day  machine - 
prepared  and  factory-produced 
viands  take  a  larger  and  larger 
place  in  the  dietary  of  rich  and 
poor,  till  the  working  man's  wife 
places  before  her  household  little 
that  is  of  her  own  preparation: 
while  among  the  wealthier  classes 
so  far  has  domestic  change  gone 
that  men  are  not  infrequently 
found  laboring  in  our  houses  and 
kitchens,  and  even  standing  be- 
hind our  chairs,  ready  to  do  all 
but  actually  place  the  morsels  of 
food  between  our  feminine  lips. 
The  army  of  rosy  milkmaids  has 
passed  away  forever,  to  give  place 
to  the  cream-separator  and  the, 
largely,  male-and-machinery-ma- 
nipulated  butter  pat.  In  every 
direction  the  ancient  saw,  that  it 
was  exclusively  the  woman's 
sphere  to  prepare  viands  of  her 
household,  has  become,  in  propor- 
tion as  civilization  has  perfected 
itself,  an  antiquated  lie.'  This, 
remember,  was  written  35  years 
ago. 

By  degrees,  with  the  advance 
of  20th  century  technology,  the 
woman's  -  place  -  is  -  in  -  the-home 
myth  was  disappearing.  The  first 
outstanding  manifestation  of  this 
evolutionary  process  was  seen 
during  World  War  I,  when 
thousands    of    women    were    re- 


quired to  take  the  places  of  men 
enlisted  into  the  armed  services. 
They  entered  the  war  plants  and 
performed  all  manner  of  highly- 
technical  jobs  never  before  con- 
sidered possible  for  them.  They 
joined  the  women's  divisions  of 
the  armed  forces,  and,  in  many 
instances,  followed  the  men  into 
the  most  dangerous  battle  areas. 

The  same  thing  to  an  even 
greater  degree  took  place  during 
World  War  II.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  for  the  part 
played  by  Canadian  women,  as 
quoted  from  the  government 
publication,  'Canada  at  War — Re- 
capitulation Issue — No.  45,  1945': 

"The  total  female  population  in 
Canada  14  years  of  age  and  over 
was  estimated  to  be  4,349,000  at 
October  1,  1944.  Of  these,  an 
estimated  1,114,000  were  in  the 
armed  services  or  gainfully  occu- 
pied in  industry  other  than  agri- 
culture. At  this  date  229,000 
women  were  employed  in  war  in- 
dustry, 37,000  were  in  the  armed 
services,  and  female  employment 
in  civilian  industry  had  expanded 
by  174,000,  or  more  than  30%, 
from  October  1,  1939,  to  737,000 
at  October  1,  1944.' 

For  women's  position  since  ces- 
sation   of    hostilities,    the    Royal 
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Bank  of  Canada  release  of  July 
1946  gives  these  figures: 

'Between  November  1945  and 
February  1946,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  Canadian  labour 
force  fell  by  136,000,  indicative  of 
the  retirement  of  women  from  the 
labour  market  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  the  male 
labour  force  grew  by  about 
125, ,000.  There  were,  in  spring 
this  year,  3,309,000  women,  14 
years  and  over,  who  were  tabu- 
lated as  "non-workers"  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Of  these,  2,731,000  were  keeping 
house,  311,000  were  going  to 
school,  132,000  were  permanently 
unable  or  too  old  to  work,  and 
125,000  were  retired  or  volun- 
tarily  idle. 

'A  list  of  occupations  open  to 
women  includes  nearly  the  whole 
alphabet,  from  accountancy  (to 
zoology.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  listed 
1,050  industrial  occupations  out  of 
1,500  as  suitable  for  women,  and 
an  additional  350  as  "practically 
suitable."  Much  of  the  change 
in  acceptibility  of  women  in  in- 
dustry is  due  to  wise  manage- 
ment, which  is  concentrating  on 
fitting  conditions  of  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers,  and  is  real- 
izing  more   and   more   that   deft- 


ness in  execution  may  more  than 
make    up    for    lack    of    strength,' 

(Bold  face  ours.) 

Two  occupations  in  particular, 
nursing  and  teaching,  appear  to 
be  predominantly  in  woman's 
field  of  work.  Of  the  two,  nurs- 
ing is  by  far  the  larger  employer 
of  women.  The  Royal  Bank  has 
this  to  say  of  the  second  profes- 
sion: 

'Teaching  in  the  public  schools 
has  become  essentially  a  woman's 
vocation.  Out  of  74,000  teachers 
in  Canadian  public  and  high 
schools  in  1943,  79  per  cent,  were 
women.  Similar  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  universities,  where 
the  proportion  of  women  teachers 
is  only  14  per  cent,  in  a  total  of 
6,800.  However,  staid  old  Vassar 
broke  precedent  this  spring  when 
Sarah  Gibson  Blanding  was 
named  president.' 

With  such  a  proven  record  of 
functional  experience  behind 
them,  women  who  have  swapped 
arc  welders,  text-books,  ther- 
mometers and  typewriters  for 
gas  ranges,  laundry  tubs  and 
diapers,  are  not  doing  so  with  the 
intention  of  sinking  back  into  the 
status  they  or  their  foremothers 
have  had  for  uncounted  genera- 
tions.  They   have   gained   certain 
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advantages  which  they  intend  to 
keep  and  expand. 

Notwithstanding  many  un- 
doubted gains,  they  are  not  yet 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  In 
public  life,  a  small  percentage 
compared  with  men  hold  execu- 
tive positions  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment; and  women  co-em- 
ployed in  industries  with  men  and 
performing  jobs  requiring  the 
same  capabilities  as  the  men  are 
still  not  paid  commensurately 
with  them.  Such  disparity  in  re- 
muneration for  equal  work  re- 
mains a  bitter  bone  of  feminine 
contention. 

In  private  life,  once  they 
marry,  women  are  still  dependent 
principally  upon  the  economic  re- 
sources of  men  for  their  mainte- 
nance.   Now,  however,  as  a  result 


of  their  pre-nuptial  employment y 
they  have  a  clearer  perspective  of 
their  place  in  society,  and  hence 
a  stronger  realization  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  homes  they  are 
helping  to  build.  They  are  in  no 
mood  to  compromise  that  role, 
except  in  shrewd  domestic  diplo- 
macy, to  the  vagaries  of  their 
spouses.  They  are  expecting  and 
demanding  a  square  deal  straight 
through  the  deck. 

Materially  speaking,  such  a 
square  deal  is  definitely  in  the 
cards,  withheld  only  by  the 
double-dealing  Price  System.  But 
the  game  is  nearly  over.  The 
Price  System  is  playing  its  lowest 
cards  and  is  being  trumped  on 
every  trick  by  triumphant  tech- 
nology.       — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 

{Continued  next  month) 


*  WOMEN  ARE  IN  INDUSTRY  to  stay.  Heretofore  associated  primarily  with  war- 
time industry,  they  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  national  employment 
picture — so  much  so,  that  in  the  United  States  by  1950  one  of  every  three  American 
women  above  the  age  of  14  will  be  working  in  industry. 

That's  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Anna  M.  Baetjer,  of  the  John  Hopkins  school  of 
hygiene  and  public  health.  Dr.  Baetjer,  assistant  professor  of  physiological  hygiene, 
has  made  a  study  of  the  subject  in  her  book,  Women  in  Industry. 

.  .  .  Women,  of  course,  have  been  found  more  efficient  in  work  that  requires 
manual  dexterity  and  speed.  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  especially  adapted 
to  such  work  as  automobile  assembly,  inspection,  conveyor  loading,  packing,  paint 
spraying,  spot  welding,  light  punch-press  work  and — riveting.        — Associated  Press 

*jr  SAM  INSULL  erected  his  financial  empire  by  bribing  legislators  via  huge  cam- 
paign contributions.  He  could  make  and  break  politicians  with  his  checkbook. 
Insull  once  boasted  that  a  politico  in  Chicago  offered  to  sell  his  entire  organization 
to  him  for  a  million  dollars.  — Walter  Winchell 
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Science  and  Society 


Condensed  from  the  pamphlet,  Canada's  Future  in  Test  Tubes, 
written  by  Professor  J.  K.  Robertson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  Queen's  University,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 


w: 


demands 
made  on  the  scientist,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
will  continue  to  provide  new 
knowledge  and  new  technique. 
In  science  the  compelling  motive 
is  the  joy  of  discovery  and  of 
accomplishment.  This  is  a  more 
powerful  incentive  than  profit, 
and  the  scientist  can  be  relied  on 
to  do  his  job  in  his  own  field. 
But  some  of  the  larger  problems 
involve  the  co-ordinated  work  of 
scientists  in  different  fields,  and 
the  question  arises,  who  is  to  do 
the  co-ordinating? 

A  consideration  of  this  question 
brings  us  to  our  second  viewpoint 
— the  relation  of  science  to  so- 
ciety. If  science  and  statecraft 
are  to  work  together,  must  not 
science  be  more  than  the  hand- 
maid of  the  state?  Is  the  scientist 
to  be  merely  the  consultant  of 
governing  bodies,  to  be  called  in 
only  when  technical  information 
is  needed?  When  the  scientist 
looks  about  and  sees  his  funda- 
mental discoveries  applied  to  pro- 
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ducing  devices  which,  in  the 
hands  of  selfish  groups,  are  used 
for  the  injury  of  mankind,  is  he 
to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  pass 
by  on  the  other  side?  In  the  past, 
this  is  largely  what  the  scientist 
has  done.     What  of  the  future? 

In  the  opinion  of  many  scien- 
tists it  is  the  duty  of  science  to 
recognize  that  it  has  a  social  mis- 
sion and  to  accept  a  wider  re- 
sponsibility than  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make 
a  more  intelligent  use  of  science 
and  the  scientist. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Luce,  the  editor  of 
Time  and  Fortune,  is  reported  to 
have  said:  'And  now  if  Science 
will  kindly  get  out  of  the  driver's 
seat  and  under  the  hood  where  it 
belongs,  Man  will  take  over — 
Man,  as  Man.'  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  science  has  not  yet  been 
in  the  driver's  seat  at  all.  If  the 
scientific  method  of  squarely  fac- 
ing facts  and  of  honestly  and  im- 
partially drawing  conclusions 
were  applied  in  ordinary  affairs, 
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this  world  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent place. 

We  speak  about  living  in  a 
scientific  age,  but  actually  the 
scientific  method  has  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface  of  our 
everyday  life.  Science  provides 
man  with  the  wonders  of  radio, 
and  he  uses  it  every  hour  of  the 
day  to  broadcast  misleading  and 
sometimes  lying  advertisements 
for  the  private  gain  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. It  is  true  science  has 
helped  to  lessen  superstition,  and 
yet  a  recent  writer  tells  of  seeing 
in  one  New  York  railway  station 
seven  different  magazines  on 
astrology,  one  of  them  with  a  cir- 
culation of  132,000.  Science  helps 
man  grow  two  blades  instead  of 
one,  and  yet,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  while  part  of  the  world  was 
starving,  man  slaughtered  mil- 
lions of  pigs  and  ploughed  under 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  pro- 
duce. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  such 
conditions  arise,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  failure  to  apply  the  sci- 
entific method  in  fields  other  than 
science  itself.  What  can  the  scien- 
tist do  to  help  matters? 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  should  recognize  that  in  the 
maladjustments  of  society,  he  is 
just  as  guilty  as  his  non-scientific 


colleague.  Who  is  not  acquainted 
with  some  very  excellent  scien- 
tist who  locks  up  his  scientific 
principles  when  he  leaves  his 
laboratory,  and,  in  political  life, 
is  a  prejudiced  partisan?  How 
many  more  of  us  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  scientist  should 
bury  himself  in  his  work  and 
leave  the  other  fellow  to  grapple 
with  social  questions? 

There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  detached  life  of  the  sci- 
entist is  a  necessary  condition  for 
successful  prosecution  of  his 
work.  Others  see  in  too  much 
planning  a  potential  danger  to 
the  freedom  without  which 
fundamental  science  cannot 
thrive.  The  majority  of  scientists, 
however,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  devote 
thought  and  time  to  means  of 
bringing  about  a  wiser  application 
of  new  knowledge  and  to  a  more 
widespread  use  of  the  scientific 
method.  They  are  becoming 
aware  that  the  jealous  guarding 
of  their  own  freedom  can  be  used 
to  help  maintain  the  'authority  of 
truth  and  free  intelligence'  for  all 
men. 

This  does  not  mean  that  scien- 
tists should  form  a  political  group 
or  align  themselves  with  a  po- 
litical   party.    If    they    did,    they 
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would  soon  cease  to  be  scien- 
tists. It  is  rather  a  case  of  scien- 
tists, both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, providing  the  leaven, 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  leaven 
the  whole  body  politic.  If  each 
scientist  resolved  that  outside  his 
laboratory  he  would  face  facts 
just  as  impartially  and  fearlessly 
as  inside,  and  do  his  best  to  prac- 
tise the  scientific  method  in 
everyday  affairs,  we  should  soon 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  a 
better  social  order. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  sci- 
entist is  a  deus  ex  machina,  whose 
opinions  are  of  more  value  than 
those  of  his  fellow-men.  His  con- 
clusions may  frequently  be 
wrong,  but  if,  consistently  and 
persistently,  he  faces  all  questions 
in     the     light     of     the     scientific 


method,  and  if  he  can  persuade 
others  to  do  the  same,  it  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  social  evils  than  in 
a  regime  in  which  headlines  are 
given  to  the  opinions  of  wealthy 
financiers  or  Hollywood  stars  on 
matters  about  which  they  know 
little  or  nothing. 

We  scientists  can  do  much  more 
ourselves,  and  we  must  not  feel 
that  our  time  is  misspent  in  giv- 
ing popular  lectures  and  broad- 
casts and  in  writing  articles  for 
the  layman.  We  must  try  harder 
to  make  our  fellow-citizens 
understand  that  the  technological 
devices  which  characterize  our 
age  are  really  but  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  disciplined 
minds  applying  the  scientific 
method. 

— Professor  J.  K.  Robertson 


*  THERE  IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  far  too  much  'opinion'  in  the  world  and  far  too 
little  regard  for  fact.  There  is  too  much  propaganda  in  the  bad  sense  and  too  little 
respect  for  accurate  statement  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  facts  and  not  opinions  are  what 
count  in  the  long  run.  The  scientist  has  no  opinions  about  the  bomb  he  is  making; 
he  relies  entirely  on  the  facts  he  knows  about  it — and  knows  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy. 

Facts  last;  opinions  pas§.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  a  man  will  be  as  much  ashamed  of  parading  his  naked  opinions  without  facts 
to  drape  them  as  to  go  into  the  street  without  his  trousers.  — Ottawa  Citizen 

•Jr  THE  MONSTROSITY  of  the  present  system  of  private  practice  in  medicine  is 
that  it  gives  the  doctors  a  vested  interest  in  disease,  which  they  are  defending 
desperately.  — George  Bernard  Shaw 

+r  DURING  THE  TEAPOT  DOME  PROBE  a  politico  mixed  up  in  the  mess  was 
asked:  'Did  you  ever  steal  an  election?' 

'Oh,  no!'  was  the  straight-faced  retort.   'I  paid  for  it.'  — Walter  Winchell 
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Technological  Unemployment 

TECHNOLOGICAL  unemploy- 
1 


ment  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  in  our  social 
scheme.  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
compiled  more  information  on 
displacement  of  men  by  machines 
than  any  other  organization  in 
North  America. 

With  a  $100  billion  product  in 
1940  there  were  about  eight  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  the  U.S. 
Meanwhile  the  population  has 
been  increasing  and  the  number 
of  workers  has  grown  600,000  a 
year;  so  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce per  man-hour.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  return  to  1940 
production  would  mean  20  million 
men  and  women  out  of  work. 
(The  same  trend  is  observable  in 
Canada.) 

American  railroads  in  1944  car- 
ried nearly  double  the  freight  and 
more  than  double  the  passenger 
traffic  that  they  carried  in  1918. 
They  did  the  job  with  427,903 
fewer  employees. 

American  farms  in  1945  raised 
approximately  25%  more  food- 
stuffs, with  seven  million  fewer 
persons,  than  ten  years  ago. 


Reprinted  from  The  Labor  Statesman, 
organ  of  the  Vancouver,  New  Westminster 
and  District  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 


Productivity  increased  in 
nearly  all  major  American  indus- 
tries during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1945.  The  main  gains  were:  in 
flour  milling,  10%  increase  in  out- 
put per  man-hour;  meat  packing, 
9%;  paint  manufacture,  6%,  and 
clay  products,  6%.  Other  indus- 
tries showed  a  5%  down  to  a 
1%  increase.  There  was  a  10% 
increase  in  iron  ore  mining  and  a 
3%  increase  in  all  other  types  of 
mining. 

The  social  significance  of  the 
increasing  use  of  machinery  and 
the  decreasing  use  of  men  arises 
from  the  fact  that  consuming 
power  is  based  upon  man-hours 
of  effort.  The  introduction  of 
technology  under  our  present 
social  system  creates  the  paradox, 
'The  more  we  can  produce,  the 
less  we  can  consume.'  The  ma- 
chine makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce more,  but  when  it  takes  a 
man's  job  it  eliminates  his  con- 
suming power   (wages). 

North  Americans  must  adopt  a 
medium  of  distribution  which  is 
not  based  on  wages  and  salaries 
for  man-hours  of  effort.  Such  a 
medium  must  distribute  abund- 
ance to  all  citizens,  without  profit 
and  without  price. 
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Howard  Scott  Says . . . 


Capacity  to  produce  can  be  correctly  defined  only  as  the  continuous 
full-load  capacity  producing  the  maximum  amount  under  a  given 
operation,  the  resultant  product  of  which  consumes  the  least  energy 
per  unit  of  time-use. 


SINCE  the  advent  of  Technoc- 
racy in  the  national  and  world 
picture  in  1932,  there  have  been 
put  forward  many  statements  on 
America's  capacity  to  produce. 
Some  of  these  learned  estimates 
of  America's  capacity  have  run 
into  several  volumes  of  the  print- 
ed page  and  yet  one  fundamental 
error  is  common  to  them  all:  all  of 
the  estimates  and  calculations  on 
America's  capacity,  while  in- 
spired by  Technocracy's  findings, 
have  been  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  America  could  in- 
crease her  capacity  under  the  in- 
terference control  of  the  Price 
System,  and  that  the  present 
capacity  of  America  and  the  esti- 
mated possible  increase  could  be 
obtained  under  a  planned  opera- 
tion of  all  of  the  facilities  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  thereby 
introducing  the  totally  erroneous 
proposition  that  planning  is  pos- 
sible under  a  Price  System  and  its 
political  administration! 

These    estimates    of    America's 
capacity    to    produce    have    been 


pseudo-statistical  propaganda  put 
out  by  the  Coue  psychologists  of 
our  national  debt  merchants.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  growing 
prevalence  of  the  abundance 
theory  as  expressed  in  plenty  for 
all,  these  propagandists  of  the 
debt  merchants  have  skillfully 
hidden  the  fact  that  their  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  a  single 
shift  in  our  industrial  operation, 
which,  in  most  cases,  means  one 
8-hour  shift  in  the  24.  Modern 
technology  defines  full-load  op- 
eration to  be  the  24-hour  opera- 
tion of  all  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses for  365  days  in  the  year 
at  full  capacity.  Thus,  it  is  seen 
that  at  full-load  capacity,  Amer- 
ica has  installed  today  sufficient 
obsolete  industrial  equipment  to 
produce  from  two  to  three  times 
the  estimated  total  production  of 
these  apologists  for  the  Price 
System. 

Capacity  to  produce  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  except  by  de- 
fining the  maximum  of  social 
usage  for  any  product  or  service. 
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An  example — one  of  the  many 
thousands  that  may  be  cited — is 
that  a  pound  of  special  strip-steel 
will  produce  several  hundred 
safety  razor  blades.  If  capacity 
is  calculated  on  a  single  shift 
basis  for  the  machines  which  pro- 
duce razor  blades,  then  full  load 
capacity  or  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  in  the  year  is  several  times 
the  existing  capacity. 

Witness  now  the  double-dealing 
under  a  Price  System.  The 
machine  that  produces  razor 
blades  is  not  concerned  whether 
the  razor  blade  shaves  four,  4,000 
or  40,000  shaves  per  blade,  but 
the  manufacturer  and  distributor 
are  deeply  concerned.  The  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  of  razor 
blades  are  required  under  the 
rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System  to  create  debt  claims 
against  others  faster  than  debt 
claims  can  be  created  against 
them.  Good  business  in  razor 
blades,  then,  consists  in  selling 
the  public  a  blade  that  has  the 
least  cost  involved  in  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  combined 
with  the  maximum  competitively 
allowable  price  and  the  minimum 
of  use.  Therefore,  the  production 
of  a  four-shave  razor  blade,  al- 
though ultimate  social  waste,  is 
considered  good  business  practice 


in  the  here  and  now;  while  pro- 
duction of  a  4,000  or  40,000  shave 
razor  blade  is  social  economy  and 
would  be  business  suicide  today. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  there  exists 
250%  over-capacity  in  razor  blade 
equipment  for  the  present  market 
at  four  shaves  per  blade,  the  same 
machinery  can  just  as  well  pro- 
duce in  the  same  time,  razor 
blades  of  4,000  shaves  per  blade 
and  immediately  the  over-capa- 
city rises  a  thousand  times  the 
250%  ! 

This  illustration  is  given  to 
show  that  the  full  technological 
capacity  of  any  set  of  equipment 
that  is  at  present  installed  cannot 
be  utilized  while  operated  under 
the  limitations  that  the  Price 
System  imposes  upon  any  pro- 
duct or  service,  namely,  either 
restriction  in  the  output  of  raw 
materials,  or  a  limitation  of  the 
serviceability  of  mass  produced 
products  to  insure  a  rapid  turn- 
over. Capacity  to  produce  can  be 
correctly  denned  only  as  the  con- 
tinuous full-load  capacity  produc- 
ing the  maximum  amount  under  a 
given  operation,  the  resultant 
product  of  which  consumes  the 
least  energy  per  unit  of  time-use. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  apparent 
that  a  planned  operation  of  our 
production  and  distribution  on  a 
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balanced  load  method  of  opera- 
tion is  physically  impossible  of 
attainment  under  the  interfer- 
ence control  of  a  Price  System 
and  its  political  administration. 

No  capacity  can  be  calculated, 
nor  can  any  operation  be  planned 
of  any  or  all  of  the  installed 
equipment  of  America,  so  long  as 
we  propose  to  control  the  rate  of 
flow  of  goods  and  services  coming 
from  the  technological  equipment 


by  a  process  of  commodity  evalu- 
ation. Our  currency,  whether 
based  upon  gold,  silver,  salt  or 
sugar,  is  a  process  of  evaluating 
all  goods  and  services  in  terms  of 
some  one  selected  standard  com- 
modity. So  long  as  monetary 
tokens  arise  solely  through  the 
creation  of  debt,  technological 
America  can  neither  be  measured 
nor  controlled. 

— Howard  Scott 


Notes  on  Organization 


^  H.  E.  Richardson,  the  prolific  letter 
writer  from  Medicine  Hat,  has  been  wag- 
ing a  one-man  campaign  against  'our 
fascist  collaborators.'  He  has  been  send- 
ing material  quoted  from  the  editorial  in 
the  July  issue  to  Alberta  M.L.A.'s  and 
Dominion    M.P.'s.     The   results   to    date: 

A  reply  from  John  L.  Robinson,  M.L.A., 
which  states  that  'in  order  to  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance'  he  has  written  to  the 
following  (enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's letter)  :  The  Honorable  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  Federal  Minister  of  Justice; 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Lucien  Maynard,  Al- 
berta Attorney-General;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Wylie,  M.P.  for  Medicine  Hat  constitu- 
ency; Captain  Harper  Prowse,  M.L.A., 
and  the  Medicine  Hat  Branch  of  the 
Canadian    Legion. 

A  reply  from  Captain  Harper  Prowse, 
M.L.A.  for  veterans  and  Edmonton  news- 
paperman, which  says:  'Thank  you  for 
your  interesting  letter  of  July  15  regard- 


ing collaborators  among  the  Allied  na- 
tions. I  have  understood  for  some  long 
time  now  that  the  Allies  were  in  full 
possession  of  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant information  concerning  this,  par- 
ticularly involving  some  of  the  larger 
business  and  industrial  firms  and  cartel 
members. 

'Like  you,  I  have  been  eagerly  await- 
ing some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
to  punish  our  own  "war  criminals."  They 
are,  to  my  mind,  far  more  despicable 
and  criminal  than  the  leaders  of  our 
enemies,  who,  after  all,  regardless  of  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, at  least  have  the  defence  of 
stating  that  they  were  acting  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
own  people,  and  who  remained  stead- 
fastly loyal   to   their  own    governments. 

'I  have  been  intrigued  by  the  obvious 
evidence  that  while  it  is  treason  to  sell 
one's  country  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
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and  considered  a  crime  against  the 
state  for  small  fry  to  have  loyalties 
higher  than  their  loyalty  to  their  coun- 
try, that  it  seems  to  be  considered  re- 
spectable and  honorable  business  prac- 
tice to  put  business  considerations  above 
loyalty,  provided  large  sums  of  money 
and  profits  are  involved.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  public  are  prepared  to  accept 
this  double  standard  of  financial  honor 
any  longer. 

'I  cannot  recall  having  seen  the  Deuel 
dispatch,  and  if  you  have  a  copy  of  it 
I  would  be  glad  to  receive  it  from  you. 
I  will  return  it  when  I  have  read  it. 
I  agree  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  effect  this 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Thank  you 
for  your  letter — I  always  enjoy  letters 
from  you.' 

A    reply    from    Solon    E.    Low,    M.P., 


which  also  asks  for  Deuel's  dispatch 
and  'any  further  specific  information 
which   you  might  have.' 

Mr.  Richardson  has  sent  copies  of  the 
July  issue  to  his  three  correspondents. 
Technocracy  Digest  will  mail  copies  to 
every   M.P. 

*  Section  1,  R.D.  12349,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  on  August  1  moved  into  much 
larger  headquarters  at  1166  West 
Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  new 
SHQ  has  about  five  thousand  feet  of 
floor  space  and  an  auditorium  that  will 
seat  several  hundred  people.  The  per- 
sonnel of  12349-1  will  now  have  ade- 
quate facilities  to  carry  on  the  vital 
operations  of  the  next  few  years.  This 
advance  of  the  Vancouver  Section  will 
be  a  boost  to  the  entire  Continental 
Organization. 


*  AN  APPEAL  TO  WORLD  LEADERS  to  decide  whether  atomic  energy  shall  be 
used  to  improve  conditions  of  life  on  the  earth,  or  utterly  destroy  civilization,  was 
the  core  of  the  presidenial  address  of  Sir  Richard  Gregory  at  yesterday's  meeting 
(July  20)    in  London  of  the  British  Association   (for  the  Advancement  of  Science). 

Sir  Richard,  who  spoke  on  'Civilization  and  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge',  a  subject 
to  which  he  has  devoted  half  a  century  of  study,  declared  that  there  could  'never 
be  moral  sanction  for  the  mass  destruction  of  human  life  by  atom  bombs  or  any 
other  frightful  means. 

'It  is  for  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the  nations  of  the  world  now  to 
determine  among  themselves  whether  their  hearts  are  strong  enough  to  make  the 
splitting  of  the  hearts  of  atoms  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  or  utterly  to  destroy 
what  faiths  and  works  have  achieved  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

'Whenever  natural  resources  of  energy  are  made  available  for  mechanical  work, 
slave  labourers  of  giant  strength  and  untiring  capacity  enter  the  service  of  man  and 
enable  conditions  of  life  to  be  improved. 

'Th  substitution  of  machines,  instead  of  human  slaves,  to  do  work,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  present  epoch  of  civilization,  has  not,  and  is  not,  being  used 
to  promote  progressive  welfare  because  of  selfish  desires  and  interests. 

'These  are  the  faults  which  have  created  industrial  slums  and  debased  human 
life  by  the  prostitution  of  both  science  and  invention.' 

— Sunday  Express  (London) 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  *  Whatever 
the  fntnre  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.1 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer) ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart* 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
1933   it  was  incorporated  under  the 

ws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 

y  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip* 
ment,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno* 
cracy  are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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Join  Technocracy  Sow! 


FOR  SECURITY  in  America — for  a  world  peace  which 
only  ansinte grated  technological  operation  of  this  Continent 
could  maintain,  fof  the  building  of  a  new  civilization  which 
shall  be  an  example  to  all  of  the  world,  let  us  keep  America 
in  peace  and  set  about  the  guiding  of  North  America  to  its 
technological  destiny  of  abundance  as  one  nation  and  one 
people.  — Howard  Scott 
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The  Destiny  of  a  Continent 
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THE  stock  market  slump  has 
focussed  attention  on  the  pre- 
carious economic  health  of  the 
North  American  Price  System. 

In  five  hours,  all  the  gains  of 
last  year  —  along  with  some 
$4,500,000,000  in  values  —  were 
wiped  out.  It  was  the  biggest 
break  in  the  market  in  16  years 
Time  called  it  the  'End  of  an  Era.' 

To  those  people  who  were 
dreaming  of  a  return  to  the  Fabu- 
lous Twenties,  the  slump  came  as 
a  rude  shock.  But  to  Technocrats 
who  have  been  charting  and  pre- 
dicting North  America's  econ- 
omic history  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  break  was  no 
surprise. 

Technocrats  understand  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  national 
economy.  They  have  studied  the 
relationship  of  debt  and  produc- 
tion; they  have  examined  income, 
investment,  and  savings;  they 
have  compiled  more  information 
on  technological  unemployment 
than  any  other  organization. 
Technocrats  know  that  this  Con- 
tinent   will    never    again    see    a 


period    of    prolonged    prosperity 
under  the  Price  System  at  peace. 

Technocrats  realize  that  the 
Price  System  cannot  provide  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  buy 
the  mass  production  of  North 
American  technology. 

The  Price  System  is  now  in  its 
death  throes.  It  is  flinging  itself 
about  desperately  in  every  direc- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  stay  alive. 
But  all  its  expedients  will  finally 
fail. 

Technocrats  are  trying  to  show 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  what 
is  really  taking  place.  They  are 
trying  to  band  North  Ameri- 
cans into  an  informed,  disciplined 
organization  —  a  Technological 
Army  —  that  can  install  a  new 
social  mechanism  which  will  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  our 
age. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  Tech- 
nocrats have  dedicated  them- 
selves. They  must  increase  their 
efforts.  Upon  what  we  do  now, 
depends  the  destiny  of  a  Con- 
tinent!  —The  Editor 
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*    THE  EFFORT  TO  AVERT  the  coming  slump  has  about  been  dropped.  Now  the 
question  is,  when  will  it  come?  — T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 
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More  Power  to  You! 


North  America  has  in  its  water  systems  the  potential  work  capacity 
of  a  billion  human  'slaves.'  Kilowatt  'slaves'  will  work  much  cheaper 
than  human  'slaves' — and  do  a  more  efficient  job  .  .  .  Man  must 
become  the  master,  not  the  competitor,  of  these  millions  of  kilowatt 
slaves. 


POWER,  surging  power;  power 
to  gouge  coal  and  mineral  ore 
from  the  massive  pre-Cambrian 
deposits  and  forge  the  steel  for 
an  array  of  industrial  machines. 
Power,  illuminating  power; 
power  to  light  highways  and  set 
a  nation's  towns  and  cities  a'- 
tinkle  in  the  night.  Power,  indus- 
trial power;  power  to  propel  elec- 
tric trains,  to  operate  gigantic 
shovels  and  overhead  travelling 
cranes,  to  drive  the  wheels  and 
conveyor  belts  which  load  the 
assembly  lines  with  mass  -  pro- 
duced consumer  goods. 

The  Columbia  river  system 
alone  possesses  an  annual  poten- 
tial of  66  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
The  Nelson  and  Churchill  river 
systems  are  rated  at  nearly  5 
million  horsepower,  while  over  a 
high  plateau  in  Labrador,  one 
million  horsepower  from  the 
Hamilton  river  system  runs  con- 
tinually to  waste.  Here  are 
major  development  projects 
awaiting  our  attention. 

Today    the     combined    annual 


electrical  production  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  is  in  excess  of  300 
billion  kilowatt-hours.  Today  we 
have  a  potential  of  over  100  mil- 
lion horsepower  of  hydroelectric 
energy  in  our  water  systems — the 
actual  work  capacity  of  a  billion 
human  'slaves' — and,  as  yet,  we 
have  harnessed  our  generators 
and  turbines  to  only  a  third  of 
this  tremendous  source. 

An  ultimatum  is  herewith 
served  upon  the  entire  citizenry 
of  this  North  American  Conti- 
nent. With  the  continuation  of 
current  practices  in  the  use  of 
this  developed  one-third,  we  are 
condemning  this  land  area  to  de- 
pletion and  ruin.  If  we  proceed 
blindly,  nature  must  retaliate 
with  hunger  and  starvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  concerting  this  Con- 
tinent into  a  mighty  mechanism 
designed  for  abundant  living. 
The  driving  force  of  physical 
events  decrees  that  soon  we  must 
make  a  major  decision.  What 
shall  it  be? 
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What  do  we  propose  to  do 
about  the  undeveloped  two-thirds 
which  are  at  our  disposal? 

A  Virgin  Continent 

Three  centuries  ago,  the  early- 
white  explorers  who  penetrated 
the  Eastern  palisades  of  North 
America  came  upon  a  virgin  con- 
tinent, abundantly  rich  in  timber, 
minerals,  soil  and  wild  life.  From 
the  upper  reaches  of  her  tower- 
ing mountains  thousands  of 
glacial  streams  fed  the  tribu- 
taries of  an  integrated  water 
system,  while  swamp  and  grass- 
land covered  large  areas  of  the 
Middle  West  as  a  storage  basin 
for  the  early  rains  and  melting 
snow.  This  Continent  was  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  or 
natural  balance. 

Falling  waters  plunged  from 
many  a  high  plateau,  cascading 
through  rocky  passages  below; 
turbulent  rivers,  running  their 
course  in  cataracts  and  churning 
rapids,  afforded  only  a  perilous 
passage  to  even  the  most  experi- 
enced woodsmen.  The  adventures 
of  Champlain,  Hudson,  Mac- 
kenzie, LaSalle  and  others  are 
the  story  of  a  Continent's  water- 
ways. Every  exploit  was  fraught 
with  peril,  but  in  the  very  treach- 
ery of  these  waters  lay  the  por- 


tent of  America's  tuture  great- 
ness, the  unbridled  work  capacity 
of  a  billion  human  slaves,  de- 
manding only  technological  de- 
velopment and   application. 

Alien  Importations 

Such  development  and  applica- 
tion might  have  been  better  as- 
sured had  the  pioneers  not 
brought  with  them  from  Europe 
ma  |y  of  the  ideologies  of  the  Old 
World.  Bedeviled  by  the  con- 
cepts of  private  enterprise  and 
business  exploitation,  they  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  the  time- 
honored  practices  of  divide  and 
rule,  possess  and  plunder.  Boun- 
daries and  barriers  were  thrown 
up  everywhere;  provincial  and 
state  lines  became  frontiers  over 
which  to  collect  tithe  and  taxes; 
line  fences  and  town  limits 
formed  the  palisades  within 
which  the  various  rules  of  chisel- 
ling were  to  be  practised;  and  a 
monumental  barricade  to  Conti- 
nental integration  was  erected  at 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Within  the  restricted  limits  of 
these  barriers  they  proposed  and 
undertook  to  develop  a  Continent 
which  had  been  laid  out  as  a 
geographical  unit — an  interde- 
pendent whole. 

How  intelligent  have  we  been 
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in  the  development  and  use  of 
the  first  one-third  of  our  hydro- 
power  under  the  benevolent 
aegis  of  Price  System  manage- 
ment? 

Because  tremendous  profits  are 
to  be  made  by  exploiting  our  coal 
and  petroleum  reserves,  the  de- 
velopment of  hydro-power  is  con- 
veniently postponed.  Electrical 
production  in  the  U.S.  in  1944 
totalled  230,736,488,000  kilowatt- 
hours — but  only  a  fraction  of  this 
was  produced  from  hydro-power. 
How  much?  To  be  specific,  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  ac- 
counted for  roughly  2  billion, 
steam  for  154  billion,  and  hydro 
for  the  74  billion  kilowatt-hours 
remaining.  Power  produced  by 
steam  turbines  and  internal  com- 
bustion engines  requires  the 
burning  of  coal  and  petroleum 
fuels.  These  supplies  recur  in 
nature  only  over  eons  of  time 
and  present  supplies  are  becom- 
ing visibly  depleted.  The  power 
from  falling  water,  however,  is 
renewed  every  morning  with  the 
rising  sun.  An  enlightened  pub- 
lic, therefore,  would  demand  that 
hydro-power  be  given  a  first  con- 
sideration. Are  we  enlightened? 
If  we  are  to  place  credence  in 
the  findings  of  a  Gallup  poll  taken 
in  1945,  only  50%  of  the  Canadian 


public  have  yet  the  haziest  idea 
of  what  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  project  is  or  what 
it  purports  to  do.  Possibly  they 
are  too  much  engrossed  in  their 
own  petty  private  chiselling  to 
bother — possibly  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  know. 

Because  North  Americans 
choose  to  engage  in  the  weird 
antics  of  merchandise-mongering 
for  profit,  and  evince  a  prefer- 
ence for  propaganda  over  fact, 
they  find  themselves  dissipating 
tremendous  quantities  of  life-giv- 
ing energy  when  they  could  be 
enjoying  leisure  and  abundance. 
For  example,  in  Ontario,  which  is 
better  equipped  than  most  prov- 
inces, only  52%  of  the  homes  can 
boast  an  electric  washing  ma- 
chine, only  36%  an  electric  range, 
and  only  22%  an  electric  refriger- 
ator. Only  one-third  of  the  homes 
and  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  Can- 
ada are  wired  for  electric  power. 
Yet  thousands  of  illuminated 
signs  and  billboards  are  employed 
to  tell  us  in  dazzling  colors  of  the 
extra  special  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous commercial  brands;  thous- 
ands of  enthusiastic  'free  enter- 
prisers,' for  instance,  are  eager  to 
proclaim  the  newly-gained  prop- 
erties of  some  perfectly  whole- 
some   farm   product   which   they 
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have  denatured,  seasoned  with 
sugar  and  spice,  and  blown  full 
of  good  Canadian  fresh  air  in 
order  to  gain  volume  sales. 

Canada  has  enough  generators 
and  turbines  harnessed  to  her 
river  systems  to  produce  over 
10  million  horsepower  of  energy. 
To  some  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  know  that  40%  of  our 
total  hydro-power  is  consumed 
by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry — 
that  industry  which  reduces  our 
precious  timber  stands  to  the  pe- 
culiar status  of  trash  which  loads 
our  'news'  stands. 

Because  we  have  no  over-all 
blueprint  for  the  development  of 
North  America's  power,  because 
we  select  projects  for  develop- 
ment primarily  through  political 
and  business  considerations,  and 
because  we  permit  the  headlong 
commercial  exploitation  of  our 
forests  and  agriculture,  we  have 
denuded  five-sixths  of  the  origi- 
nal forest  lands  of  the  U.S.  and 
either  damaged  or  destroyed  over 
half  the  fertile  farm  lands  of  the 
Continent  through  soil  erosion. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
do  produce  'bumper'  crops  when 
precipitation  occurs  fortuitously, 
great  areas  are  steadily  turning 
to  desert  and  flood  disaster  fol- 
lows   in    the    wake    of    a    policy 


which  permits  surface  drainage, 
not  after  but  before  an  adequate 
check-dam  system  has  been  in- 
stalled. Mass  hunger  and  extinc- 
tion is  the  ultimate  pay-off  in  a 
game  so  recklessly  stupid  as  this. 

Science  in  Transition 

The  record  of  science  provides 
us  with  a  striking  contrast  to 
Price  System  operation  through 
its  condottiere  of  politicians,  finan- 
ciers and  businessmen.  Science 
has  not  only  solved  the  problem 
of  power  generation,  but  the  his- 
tory of  power  transmission  is  a 
chronicle  of  achievement.  The 
pattern  which  technology  now 
poses  for  future  expansion  looms 
as  the  only  beacon  in  a  very 
murky  sky. 

Less  than  100  years  ago,  the 
transmission  of  electricity  was 
limited  to  but  a  few  feet.  Power 
was  sent  through  copper  cables 
at  the  voltage  at  which  it  was 
used.  With  the  invention  of  the 
alternating  current  transformer  it 
became  possible  to  step  up  the 
voltage  for  longer  distance  trans- 
mission while  at  the  end  of  these 
systems  new  transformers  were 
perfected  to  reduce  the  high  volt- 
age for  use. 

In  1890,  A.C.  systems  using 
voltages  of  220  and  440  were  de- 
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veloped.  Soon  2200-volt  systems 
appeared.  Tesla's  induction  motor 
gave  impetus  to  a  voltage  de- 
velopment of  11,000  which  was 
carried  18  miles.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession these  voltages  jumped 
from  44,000  to  60,000  to  100,000 
and  up.  In  1936,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  gener- 
ators at  Boulder  Dam,  power  was 
sent  by  285,000-volt,  double-tower 
lines  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
into  Los  Angeles.  The  tempo  was 
accelerated.  Regional  networks 
came  into  existence.  Today  the 
way  is  open  for  electrical  trans- 
mission over  distances  of  3,000 
miles  and  more — distances  which 
make  possible  the  linking  up  of 
transcontinental  chains  and  net- 
works. Here  is  the  portent  and 
the  power  which  will  bind  this 
Continent  into  one  indivisible 
unit,  and  the  promise  of  abundant 
living  for  the  millions  of  North 
Americans  who  have  the  collec- 
tive integrity  to  see  the  job  ac- 
complished. 

Power  for  a  Continent 

The  problem  posed  by  the 
march  of  events  is  that  of  provid- 
ing power  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  North  America.  Any  plan 
to  attain  this  objective  must  em- 
brace the  whole  Continent  in  its 


scope;  it  must  utilize  power  from 
its  most  abundant  and  recurrent 
sources.  Since  most  of  North 
America's  potential  waterpower 
lies  in  the  north — far  from  centres 
of  population,  manufacturing  and 
raw  materials  —  long  distance 
transmission  becomes  imperative. 
Finally,  this  tremendous  expan- 
sion must  be  developed  in  corre- 
lation with  a  plan  of  hydrological 
land-and-forest  reclamation. 

Today,  Technocracy  stands  as 
the  only  organization  on  the 
North  American  Continent  with 
the  foresight  and  fortitude  to  de- 
sign and  promote  a  blueprint 
which  will  meet  all  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

North  America  has  the  greatest 
natural  river-lake  network  in  the 
world — ready  to  be  connected 
into  a  great  waterway  system 
for  tremendous  power  conver- 
sion, extensive  irrigation,  and  low 
cost  transportation  of  heavy 
freight.  The  mighty  Northern  sys- 
tem— the  Yukon,  rising  in  Can- 
ada and  flowing  through  Alaska; 
the  Mackenzie  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Peace  and  the  Athabasca — 
can  be  linked  with  the  Saskatche- 
wan, the  Nelson  and  the  Church- 
ill serving  the  plains,  the  Colum- 
bia, Fraser,  St.  Lawrence,  Mis- 
souri   and    the    Mississippi.      All 
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will  be  tied  together  as  a  continu- 
ous linkage  with  dams,  locks, 
canals  and  artificial  water  basins. 
(The  reader  is  advised  to  investi- 
gate the  specifications  for  a  Conti- 
nental hydrology  in  other  Tech- 
nocracy literature.) 

Correlated  with  this  plan  is 
Technocracy's  design  for  Conti- 
nental power  generation  and 
transmission.  New  dams  and 
power  plants,  some  exceeding 
Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee; 
equipment  of  unprecedented  ca- 
pacity; transmission  of  electricity 
for  3,000  miles  and  more;  the  Con- 
tinent embraced  in  one  mammoth 
electrical  system — a  system  which 
would  deliver  power  from  the 
Labrador  escarpment  to  Florida 
and  from  Hudson's  Hope  on  the 
Peace  river  to  Santa  Fe. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  Tech- 
nocracy proposes  the  use  of  di- 
rect-current transmission.  Here, 
in  broad  outline,  are  the  specifi- 
cations: 

'The  power  shall  be  generated 
by  presently  installed  type  equip- 
ment which  is  mostly  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  A.C.  at  generator  voltage; 
and  shall  be  stepped  up  by  trans- 
formers to  1,000,000  volts,  (30 
cycle,  3  phase,  A.C.  It  shall  be 
converted  from  1,000,000  volts 
direct     current     by     tube     con- 


verters. 

'All  main  transmission  lines 
will  be  1,000,000  volts  D.C.  The 
transmission  cables  will  be  2,500,- 
000  cm.  copper  conductors  or 
aluminum  equivalent.  The  con- 
ductors shall  be  carried  under- 
ground in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pipe  line,  using  standard  specifi- 
cation oil  pipe  line  for  the  out- 
side. Inside  shall  be  pyrex  glass 
or  plastic  pipe  centred  within  the 
steel  pipe  line  by  glass  pyrex 
rings.  The  pyrex  glass  pipe,  sur- 
rounding the  2,500,000  cm.  con- 
ductor, shall  be  of  such  diameter 
and  such  strength  as  to  carry 
sufficient  nitrogen  gas  under 
pressure  to  act  as  a  primary  in 
sulating  medium  around  the 
copper  conductor.  The  conductor 
shall  be  centred  within  the  glass 
pipe  by  skeleton  glass  rings.  The 
space  between  the  pyrex  glass 
pipe  and  the  steel  pipe  line  shall 
be  filled  with  oil  of  the  required 
dielectric  property  and  dyed  so 
that  in  case  of  leakage  the  color 
will  show  on  the  surface. 

'This  1,000,000-volt  pipe  line 
transmission  system  will  be  built 
in  duplicate,  otherwise  known  as 
two  circuits.  Direct  current  car- 
ried at  1,000,000  volts  can  be 
transmitted  3,000  miles  with  a 
transmission     loss     of     approxi- 
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mately   10%. 

'A  Continental  transmission 
system  so  designed  would  enable 
power  to  be  shifted  to  meet  any 
Continental  emergency  or  de- 
mand. It  would  render  power 
so  cheap  that  the  selling  and  pur- 
chasing of  power  by  private  utili- 
ties could  not  be  tolerated. 

'Secondary  distribution  would 
utilize  existing  secondary  lines. 
The  1,000,00-volt  D.C.  pipe  line 
could  be  tapped  at  any  point  into 
converters  and  converted  to  60 
cycle,  3  phase,  alternating  cur- 
rent and  stepped  down  to  the  re- 
quired secondary  voltage,  thereby 
rendering  unnecessary  the  scrap- 
ping of  any  existing  secondary 
distributing  equipment.' 

Technocracy  harbours  no  illu- 
sions. Technocracy  makes  the 
above  proposals,  knowing  full 
well  that  in  magnitude  they  are 
beyond  the  realm  of  business, 
finance  and  politics  to  provide  or 
administer.  Technocracy  con- 
tends that  modern  North  America 
has  been  built  by  technology,  and 
that  point  has  been  reached  when 
this  Continent  can  progress  no 
further  as  long  as  the  restrictions 
of  the  Price  System  remain. 

In  1939,  the  U.S.  used  160  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours.  Today  we 
have    at   our   disposal   the   extra 


complement  of  power  which  the 
pressure  of  war  forced  us  to  pro- 
duce. In  1944,  with  a  capacity  in- 
creased by  only  26%,  consump- 
tion was  boosted  to  280  billion 
kilowatt-hours  (an  estimated  58 
billion  in  Canada).  This  expendi- 
ture was  mustered  to  produce  the 
instruments  of  war,  but  the  fruits 
of  that  increase,  enhanced  by  still 
further  expansion,  can  be  meas- 
ured in  consumer  materials — 
food,  clothing,  housing  and 
better  living  comforts.  Can  the 
Price  System  provide  North 
Americans  with  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  these  goods 
if  and  when  they  are  produced? 

Wages  are  more  costly  than 
automatic  machinery,  so  more 
electrical  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. Electric  power  does  not 
organize  and  it  does  not  strike. 
The  few  men  needed — call  them 
scab  or  scullion  if  you  wish — can 
be  paid  sufficient  wages  to  keep 
them  on  the  job.  The  industrial- 
ist knows  that  one  way  to  elimi- 
nate strikes  is  to  electrify,  but  in 
doing  so  he  places  you,  his  pros- 
pective customer,  on  the  slag  heap 
of  the  unemployed.  We  have 
noted  previously  that  North 
America  has  in  its  water  systems 
the  potential  work  capacity  of  a 
billion  human  'slaves.'     Kilowatt 
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'slaves'  will  work  much  cheaper 
than  human  'slaves' — and  do  a 
more  efficient  job.  When  this  new 
labor  force  takes  over  sufficiently 
to  retire  a  substantial  fraction  of 
our  population  to  the  relief  rolls 
we  will  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  either  Price  System  extinction 
or  human  extinction.  If  North 
Americans  have  not  the  intelli- 
gence to  set  the  Price  System 
aside,  electric  power  will  do  it 
for  them.  Man  must  become  the 
master,  not  the  competitor,  of 
these  millions  of  kilowatt  slaves. 
In  the  past  150  years  tech- 
nology has  changed  the  living  pat- 
tern of  this  Continent  from  the 
level  of  flint,  wigwam  and  canoe 
to  the  Age  of  Super  Power.  The 
development  of  hydro-electric 
power  is  the  precursor  of  social 
change  and  the  harbinger  of  an 
abundant  tomorrow.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days 


of  Verandrye,  Radisson  and  the 
coeur-de-bois — much  water  has 
gone  down  the  gorge — but  the 
task  of  gaining  mastery  over  our 
turbulent  streams  has  just  begun. 
Technology  has  only  to  maintain 
its  grand  march  and  it  will  shat- 
ter all  the  social  and  economic 
concepts  of  the  past. 

Destiny  has  served  an  ulti- 
matum upon  the  people  of  North 
America.  We  have  a  limited  time 
to  make  a  major  decision.  Shall 
we  remain  oblivious  to  the  ob- 
vious trends  and  follow  the  Price 
System  to  its  demise,  or  shall  we 
install  a  new  social  mechanism 
of  technological  control — Tech- 
nocracy— and  have  Continental 
Power.  We  can  not  take  one  and 
leave  the  other.  Abundant  power 
is  the  antecedent  of  abundant 
living.  Do  we  want  it?  Join 
Technocracy  and  MORE  POWER 
TO  YOU!        — C.  Warren  Lowes 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  type  of  equipment  required  to  produce  molecular  fission, 
the  terrific  amount  of  heat  generated,  and  other  factors  involved,  point  to  the 
production  of  atomic  energy  being  concentrated  in  large  central  power  plants.  The 
development  of  atomic  power  will  further  accentuate  the  need  for  an  installed 
system  which  will  transmit  this  power  over  long  distances  for  Continental  consump- 
tion. This,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  Continental  Hydrology  which  is 
urgently  needed.   North  America  can  use  more  power,  no  matter  from  what  source. 


*  DESPITE  THE  HANDICAPS  of  war,  many  large  industries  showed  important 
gains  in  productivity  during  the  period  from  1939-45.  Productivity  in  mining  rose 
18%;  in  the  extraction  of  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  28%;  in  the  mining  of 
copper  15%,  although  much  of  this  production  was  in  mines  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  ore;  in  railroad  transportation  48%.      — Nathan  Robertson  in  New  Republic 
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Weep  No  More,  My  Ladies! 


Always  in  our  dreams  we  hear  the  turn  of  the  key  that  shall  close  the 
door  of  the  last  brothel;  the  clink  of  the  last  coin  that  pays  for  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  woman;  the  falling  of  the  last  wall  that  encloses 
artificially  the  activity  of  woman  and  divides  her  from   man  .   .   . 

— Olive  Schreinei 


(CONTINUED   FROM   LAST   MONTH) 

TECHNOLOGY  is  freeing  the  signed  home 
housewife  more  than  all  the 
crusading  lectures  ever  made  in 
her  behalf  by  the  women  who 
have  fought  for  freedom  in  the 
past.  Suffrage  gave  her  the  vote 
—with  little  else.  Technology 
gave  her  the  washing  machine — 
with  more  energy  and  time  to 
follow  cultural  or  social  pursuits. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
invention  and  widespread  adop- 
tion of  the  washing  machine  oc- 
curred almost  simultaneously 
with  the  formation  and  spread  of 
various  women's  organizations, 
notably,  the  Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation. This  was  no  coinci- 
dence. Rather,  the  second  was 
the  result  of  the  first,  for,  until 
this  most  back-breaking  and 
time-absorbing  of  all  single  tasks 
about  the  home  was  simplified, 
the  average  housewife  had  neither 
the  opportunity  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  extra-domestic 
activities. 

The  modern  technologically-de- 


is  a  housewife's 
dream  in  labor-saving  devices. 
Let  us  follow  the  ex-industrial 
worker  bride  into  her  new  home 
and  see  what  it  has  to  offer. 

To  pursue  the  laundry  problem 
further,  we  find  the  latest  washers 
capable  of  washing,  rinsing  and 
damp-drying  the  clothes  auto- 
matically without  human  hands 
touching  them  except  for  placing 
them  in  the  machine  and  remov- 
ing them.  Then,  if  inclement 
weather  prevents  outdoor  drying, 
there  are  electric  lamp  or  hot- 
air  drying  units  for  indoor  dry- 
ing. Labor-saving  ironers  of  re- 
cent design  will  help  complete 
the  already  tremendously  simpli- 
fied laundry  task. 

Until  recently  (and,  indeed, 
still  in  the  majority  of  homes 
where  economic  limitations  have 
prevented  the  installation  of 
modern  equipment) ,  women  were, 
by  necessity,  required  to  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  their  hours 
in  the  kitchen.     There  was  bak- 
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ing,  roasting,  boiling  and  frying 
to  be  done  on  faulty  ranges  re- 
quiring constant  supervision. 
Also,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
various  dishes  for  cooking,  the 
lady  of  the  house  had  to  make 
endless  trips  back  and  forth 
across  the  poorly-planned  kit- 
chen to  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
gredients. Range,  refrigerator  (if 
any),  sink,  storage  cupboards  and 
work  table  were  placed  indis- 
criminately about  the  room — or 
even,  sometimes,  in  different 
rooms — requiring  women  to  per- 
form veritable  marathons  in  as- 
sembling and  preparing  meals. 
The  constant  grind  in  an  over- 
heated room  laden  with  foul 
fumes,  fatigued  the  housewife  to 
a  degree  where  she  was  often  un- 
able to  participate  in  outside 
enterprises. 

Our  bride's  home,  thanks  to 
technology,  is  far  different  from 
that.  The  modern  electrical  kit- 
chen is  so  nearly  automatic  in  its 
operation  that  it  severs  the  age- 
old  bondage  of  woman  to  home, 
and  allows  her  to  take  her  place 
with  men  in  society. 

The  'U-type  kitchen'  is  an  ex- 
ample of  modern  home  design. 
This  plan,  which  leaves  the  center 
of  the  floor  clear,  arranges  all 
equipment  —  refrigerator,     cabi- 


nets, sink  and  range — in  logical 
sequence  around  three  walls  of 
the  room.  Every  item  is  so  placed 
in  relation  to  others  as  to  cut  to 
a  minimum  the  amount  of  walk- 
ing the  housewife  must  do  to  ac- 
complish her  work.  Generally, 
the  refrigerator,  storage  cabinet 
and  planning  center  are  along  the 
wall  nearest  the  'service  entrance' 
or  outside  door.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  second  wall  is  the  cleaning 
center,  which  includes  the  sink, 
automatic  dish-washer  and  drier, 
and  garbage  disposal  unit.  Next 
to  it  on  the  third  wall  and  close 
to  the  dining-room  entrance  is  the 
cooking  and  serving  center.  All 
work  centers  are  approximately 
equidistant  from  the  center  of 
the  kitchen.  Frequently,  the 
fourth  wall  is  taken  up  with  a 
small  planning  table  and  exten- 
sion telephone  line,  or  with  a 
breakfast  nook. 

Moving  about  the  kitchen,  we 
encounter  in  order  each  of  the 
foregoing  pieces  of  equipment. 
Here  by  the  door  is  the  refriger- 
ator. They  come  in  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  the  one 
boasting  the  most  radical  de- 
parture from  previous  designs  is 
circular,  and  contains  revolving 
shelves,  moved  by  a  foot  attach- 
ment   for   facilitating    the    place- 
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ment  and  removal  of  foodstuffs. 
It  has  also  a  'quick-freeze'  unit 
for  preserving  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Passing  the  storage  cabinets, 
which  hide  from  view  everything 
from  canned  goods  to  pan  lids, 
we  come  to  the  cleaning  center. 
This  includes  the  sink,  the  elec- 
tric washer  and  the  disposal  unit. 
The  dishwasher  is  the  big  eye- 
opener  here.  Requiring  no  more 
care  than  an  ordinary  dishpan, 
this  automatic  unit  which  cleans 
and  dries  china  and  glassware 
more  glisteningly  than  can  be 
done  by  hand,  has  been  found 
to  save  an  average  time  of  9.16 
hours  per  month  for  a  family  of 
five!     No  more  'dishpan  hands.' 

The  garbage  disposal  unit  is 
another  major  feature.  Attached 
to  the  sewer  system,  this  elec- 
trically-operated unit  beneath  the 
sink  shreds  all  waste  foods,  in- 
cluding bones,  into  a  pulp,  then 
flushes  them  with  water  down  the 
drain.  This  handy  gadget  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a  garbage  can. 

Next  we  come  to  the  electric 
range,  which  embodies  a  great 
number  of  labor  and  worry-sav- 
ing devices.  For  one,  there  is  a 
thermostatic  oven  heat  control 
which  eliminates  baking  failures 


caused  by  incorrect  temperatures, 
and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  keep 
watching  the  food  while  it  is 
cooking. 

On  top  of  the  range  on  the  back 
panel  is  a  combination  time-con- 
trol and  minute-minder.  The 
time-control  device  automatically 
turns  the  range  on  at  a  predesig- 
nated  time,  cooks  the  food,  then 
turns  off  the  current.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  women  working 
outside  the  home,  for  it  allows 
them  to  prepare  meals  hours  in 
advance.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
place  the  pans  on  the  range  or 
in  the  oven,  set  a  few  controls, 
then,  without  further  worry,  go 
away  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  job 
up  to  the  range. 

The  purpose  of  the  minute- 
minder  is  to  remind  the  house- 
wife that  a  cooking  operation  is 
completed.  It  is  a  mechanical  or 
electrical  clock,  the  dial  of  which 
is  equipped  with  a  pointer  set  to 
the  number  of  minutes  required 
for  the  cooking.  When  this  time 
elapses,  a  signal  is  rung. 

Besides  forever  banishing  the 
threat  of  cooking  failures  arising 
from  untrustworthy  range  per- 
formances and  consequent  guess- 
work, the  complete  insulation  of 
the  range  will  allow  a  constancy 
of  comfortable  room  temperature 
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hitherto  impossible.  No  heat 
escapes  into  the  room.  It  is  con- 
centrated on  its  assigned  cooking 
task. 

Above  the  range  is  a  ventilat- 
ing fan  which  removes  to  the  out- 
side of  the  building  all  cooking 
odors  as  they  arise.  This  may 
sound  somewhat  disappointing  to 
those  who  'like  the  smell  of  cook- 
ing food,'  but  they  probably  do 
not  realize  that,  apart  from  being 
a  source  of  much  extra  work  to 
the  housewife,  the  fumes  are  defi- 
nitely injurious  to  the  health,  par- 
ticularly to  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. It  is  rather  staggering  to 
find,  as  has  been  confirmed  by 
certified  laboratory  tests,  that 
more  than  400  pounds  each  year 
— over  a  pound  a  day — of  greasy- 
grime  in  the  form  of  fumes  given 
off  from  cooking,  is  deposited  in 
the  average  home.  This  consti- 
tutes a  tremendous  cleaning  job, 
which  is  automatically  eliminated 
by  adequate  over-range  ventila- 
tion. 

Ventilation  and  air  filtration, 
aside  from  their  kitchen  applica- 
tion, play  an  important  part  in 
simplifying  the  work  of  the 
housewife.  Air  filtration,  occur- 
ring simultaneously  through  the 
same  unit  as  controls  ventilation, 
removes  over  98%   of  dust,  soot 


and  plant  pollens  from  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  house.  The 
remainder  is  eliminated  by  the 
'precipitron'  dust  collector 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
technologically-conceived  home. 
Such  complete  exclusion  of 
another  major  source  of  work — 
dusting  and  house-cleaning — will 
further  free  womankind  for  pur- 
suits of  a  more  interesting  nature. 
Before  leaving  the  modern 
home,  let  us  take  a  glance  into 
one  of  the  bedrooms.  We  see  the 
new  roller  bed  cover  which  pulls 
out  as  far  as  desired  from  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  familiar  spring- 
type  window  blind.  Only  one  is 
required,  as  it  is  electrically 
heated  with  thermostatic  con- 
trol. In  the  morning  it  is  rolled 
back  into  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  the  same  as  the  window 
blind.  Even  the  tedious  task  of 
bed-making  is  abolished  by  tech- 
nology! 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  house 
technology  can  build — not  ten 
years  from  now,  or  even  one  year 
from  now — but  today.  How  many 
Canadian  women  are  living  in 
such  homes?  Why  is  it,  if  homes 
as  described  above  are  physically 
possible,  that  few  possess  any- 
thing like  them? 
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Certainly  in  this  case  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  men  trying  to  de- 
prive women  of  material  posses- 
sions, for  they  themselves  do  not 
have  them  and  are  just  as  de- 
sirous as  the  women  to  get  them. 
It  would  be  to  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  of  both  sexes  to  share 
such  homes. 

Once  again,  the  answer  lies 
in  Price  System  operation, 
which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  inter-sex  differ- 
ences down  the  ages.  Men,  hav- 
ing gained  the  initial  preferential 
advantage  in  Price  System  chisel- 
ing, were  jealous  of  any  feminine 
intrusion  in  competitive  fields  as 
an  infringement  upon  their 
ancient  racket. 

In  the  instance  now  being  con- 
sidered, technology  has  produced 
the  goods,  but  under  the  Price 
System  the  consumers'  purchas- 
ing power  will  not  permit  most 
people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  improvements.  It  is  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  oft-repeated  failure  of 
the  Price  System  to  distribute  an 
abundance — a  task  which  can  be 
adequately  performed  only 
through  the  medium  of  techno- 
logical control. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate 
the  possibilities  of  the  home  in 
the  Technate.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
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inventive  genius  of  man  has  ap- 
plied itself  for  the  most  part  to 
the  matter  of  efficiency  in  indus- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  that, 
given  free  rein  and  encourage- 
ment through  technological  op- 
eration, the  inventor  will  bring 
about  a  vast  improvement  in 
housing  and  in  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  individual  home. 

All  homes  would  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  technological  de- 
vices for  kitchen  and  laundry, 
etc.  Of  course,  with  the  large 
public  laundries  possessing  the 
most  up-to-date  facilities,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  housewives 
would  rather  send  the  laundry 
out.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
could  not  be  done.  Moreover, 
under  circumstances  where  every- 
one could  afford  to  dine  out,  it 
may  be  that  this  practice  would 
become  much  more  prevalent 
than  is  now  the  case. 

The  woman  of  the  Technate 
will  occupy  a  unique  position, 
compared  with  her  present  and 
past  experience.  For  the  first 
time,  she  will  have  economic  in- 
dependence in  her  own  right.  Her 
non-transferable  Energy  Certifi- 
cates issued  specifically  to  her  and 
designating  her  sex,  occupation 
and  other  data  pertinent  to  her 
alone,  will  grant  her  a  separate 
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income  equal  to  that  of  every 
other  man  and  woman.  She  will 
never  be  under  economic  pres- 
sure or  rendered  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  male  supporter.  With 
such  a  large  measure  of  personal 
independence,  she  will  never  be 
induced  by  economic  reasons  to 
marry  a  man  to  whom  she  is 
biologically,  mentally  or  other- 
wise opposed.  She  will  exert  her 
romantic  interests  in  whichever 
direction  she  wishes,  subject  to 
no  alien  or  parasitic  considera- 
tions. 

Whether  she  will  stay  in  the 
home  and  personally  care  for  her 
children  or  will  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  trained  child  special- 
ists while  she,  herself,  occupies 
a  place  in  one  of  the  industrial 
or  service  sequences,  will  be  left 
to  her  individual  choice. 

With  regard  to  the  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  home,  in- 
cluding the  care  of  children,  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  further  de- 
velopment of  a  personnel  that  is 
already  in  existence  in  a  minor 
form.  The  members  of  this  per- 
sonnel termed  'habitation  oper- 
ators' will  receive  a  training  that 
will  include,  in  addition  to  the 
more  common  phases  of  home 
management — such  as  prepara- 
tion  of   food   and   understanding 


of  first  aid,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  children — the  supervision 
of  electrical  equipment,  etc.  This 
service  will  be  available  to  the 
housewife  as  are  the  services  of 
trained  nurses  or  physicians. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  Olive 
Shreiner's  Woman  and  Labor.  In 
the  book's  closing  paragraphs  the 
writer  makes  this  observation: 

'Always  in  our  dreams  we  hear 
the  turn  of  the  key  that  shall 
close  the  door  of  the  last  brothel; 
the  clink  of  the  last  coin  that  pays 
for  the  body  and  soul  of  a  woman; 
the  falling  of  the  last  wall  that 
encloses  artificially  the  activity 
of  woman  and  divides  her  from 
man;  always  we  picture  the  love 
of  the  sexes  as  once  a  dull,  slow, 
creeping  worm;  then  a  torpid, 
earthy  chrysalis;  at  last  the  full- 
winged  insect,  glorious  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  future. 

'Today,  as  we  row  hard  against 
the  stream  of  life,  is  it  only  a 
blindness  in  our  eyes,  which  have 
been  too  long  strained,  which 
makes  us  see,  far  up  the  river 
where  it  fades  into  the  distance, 
through  all  the  mists  that  rise 
from  the  river  banks,  a  clear,  a 
golden  light?  Is  it  only  a  de- 
lusion of  the  eyes  which  makes 
us  grasp  our  oars  more  tightly 
and  bend  our  backs  lower;  though 
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we  know  well  that,  long  before 
the  boat  reaches  those  stretches, 
other  hands  than  ours  will  man 
the  oars  and  guide  its  helm?  Is 
it  all  a  dream?' 

No,  Olive  Schreiner,  it  is  not 
a  dream!  The  'golden  light'  en- 
visioned by  you  35  years  ago  is 
seen  today  in  the  ever-increasing 
power  of  emancipating  tech- 
nology. It  is  increasing  daily  and 
will  continue  stronger  until  the 
artificial  interferences  of  the 
Price  System  can  no  longer  hold 
it  within  restrictive  bounds. 

Then   will   be   ushered   in   the 


Technate  of  the  New  America,  in 
which  poverty,  preferential  ad- 
vantage and  economic  bondage 
will  remain  only  as  the  memories 
of  a  morbid  past.  Abundance, 
leisure  and  equal  opportunity  will 
then  be  the  absolute  guarantee  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
from  birth  to  death. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will 
women  gain  that  freedom  from 
bondage  and  equal  status  with 
men  which  has  been  their  search 
since  history  began. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


*  THE  U.N.  (ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION)  SURVEY  .  .  .  states  that 
even  now  the  atom  can  be  put  to  work  producing  electrical  energy  at  an  operating 
cost  only  26%  higher  than  coal.  The  implications  are  too  vast  to  be  discussed  here, 
but  they  raise  certain  obvious  and  far-reaching  questions:  First,  if  atomic  energy  can 
be  produced  by  small  powers  as  well  as  great,  what  will  become  of  imperialism, 
life-lines,  and  the  whole  military  diplomatic  pattern  of  struggle  for  dependent  markets. 
Second,  if  such  energy  can  be  produced  in  areas  now  useless  for  lack  of  oil,  coal,  or 
water  power,  what  barren  stretches  of  the  world  may  not  be  opened  up  to  settlement? 
Third,  if  one  pound  of  uranium  can  yield  the  power  equivalent  of  2,000,000  pounds 
of  gasoline,  what  oil  fields,  in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere,  are  worth  a  war? 

— The  Nation 

*  SURPLUS  ARMY  RADIOS  were  deliberately  smashed  by  a  bulldozer,  Colonel 
Ben  J.  Peck  told  the  U.S.  House  Committee  Investigating  Surplus  Property  Disposal. 

*  PRODUCTION  OF  ANTIMONY  METAL  in  Canada  during  1945  totalled 
1,680,000  pounds,  valued  at  $293,000,  as  compared  with  1,226,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $151,000  in  1939,  all  of  which  came  from  British  Columbia,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

^r  IT  IS  LITERALLY,  physically  true  at  this  very  moment — when  the  western 
world  is  shouting  to  the  high  heavens  about  the  danger  of  inflation — that  the  people 
of  the  world  are  going  around  shabbily  dressed  while  the  greatest  surplus  of  wool 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  kept  frozen  in  storage.  — Elmore  Philpoli 

*  THERE  WERE  1,752,000  telephones  in  Canada  in  1944,  an  increase  of  3.5% 
over  the  preceding  year.  Dial  telephones,  or  those  on  automatic  switchboards  ac- 
counted for  56%  of  all  telephones. 
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No.  45 


Productivity  in  MtitUuj,:  1935-i945 

THIS  material,  compiled  from  releases  prepared  in  the  Productivity 
and  Technological  Development  Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  presents  indexes  of  production,  employment,  man- 
hours  and  output  per  man-hour  for  the  principal  mining  industries — 
anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  and  zinc.  These  indexes  have  been  computed  on  the 
base  1939  equals  100. 

The  production  indexes  were  derived  from  data  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  production  measures  for  the  copper  and 
lead-and-zinc  mining  industries  are  based  on  the  quantities  of  recover  • 
able  metal;  for  comparison,  indexes  based  on  ore  output  are  also 
shown. 

The  indexes  of  employment  for  the  coal  and  metal-mining  in- 
dustries are  those  compiled  by  the  Employment  Statistics  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  employment  definition 
adopted — average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  during  the  12 
months  of  each  year,  including  months  of  no  activity — is  the  concept 
used  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Since  most  mining  industries 
are  ordinarily  characterized  by  intermittent  operation,  the  concept  of 
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the  average  number  of  workers  employed  on  active  days  may  also 
be  useful  for  some  purposes. 

The  man-hours  indexes  were  computed,  where  possible,  from 
BLS  series  for  employment  and  average  weekly  hours.  BLS  figures 
on  coal  mining  are  available  for  the  whole  period  1935-45,  but  data 
for  the  metal  mining  industries  are  available  only  for  1939-45.  The 
man-hours  indexes  for  the  latter  industries  were  completed  by  means 
of  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  for  1935-39. 

Bituminous  Coal  Mining 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Mining  industry  includes  the  mining  of 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite  and  of  semi-anthracite  and  anthracite  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania. 

The  production  series  were  derived  from  Bituminous  Coal  Divi- 
sion and  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  on  the  number  of  short  tons  of 
marketable  coal  produced  by  mines  having  an  annual  output  of  1,000 
tons  or  more. 

The  employment  index,  compiled  by  BLS,  has  been  adjusted  to 
the  levels  indicated  by  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1935  and 
1939.  The  figure  for  each  year  represents  an  average  of  the  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  during  a  typical  week  in  each  of  the  12  months. 
Because  of  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  active  days, 
the  indexes  of  employment  and  of  output  per  wage-earner  are  less 
significant  than  for  industries  characterized  by  steady  operation  over 
the  year. 

The  index  of  man-hours  is  based  on  the  BLS  employment  series 
and  BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours. 


Year 

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

Produc- 
tion 

94.3 

111.2 

112.8 

88.3 

Wage 

earners 

117.5 

121.3 

124.4 

109.6 

100.0 

112.1 

109.7 

117.5 

104.1 

95.5 

86.9 

Man- 
hours 
114.5 
128.9 
128.1 
95:0 
100.0 
116.2 
125.9 
142.6 
140.6 
139.9 
122.2 

—Output 

Wage 
earner 

80.3 

91.7 

90.7 

80.6 
100.0 
104.1 
118.7 
125.6 
143.5 
164.4 
167.9 

per — 
Man- 
hour 
82.4 
86.3 
88.1 
92  9 

1939  

1940  

1941  

100.0 

116.7 

130.2 

100.0 
100.4 
103  4 

1942  

1943  

147.6 

149.4 

103.5 
106  3 

1944 

157.0 

112  2 

1945  

145.9 

119.6 
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Anthracite  Mining 

The  Anthracite  Mining  industry  includes  the  mining  of  all  non- 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  In  accordance  with  trade  practice, 
the  mining  of  semi-anthracite  in  Sullivan  County  is  grouped  with 
anthracite  mining.  'Bootleg'  mining  operations  are  not  included. 

The  production  index  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data  for  the 
number  of  short  tons  of  marketable  coal  produced,  adjusted  for  1944- 
45  to  exclude  'bootleg'  coal  sold  to  legitimate  operators  under  an 
arrangement  made  early  in  1941. 

The  employment  index  is  the  BLS  series,  which  has  been  adjusted 
to  the  levels  indicated  by  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1935 
and  1939. 

The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  the  BLS  employment 
series  and  the  BLS  series  for  average  weekly  hours. 
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Produc- 

Wage 

Man- 

Wage 

Man- 

Year 

tion 

earners 

hours 

earner 

hour 

1935  

101.3 

111.6 

1-27.7 

90.8 

79.3 

1936  

106.0 

110.6 

123.0 

95.8 

86.2 

1937  

100.7 

110.8 

115.2 

90.9 

87.4 

1938  

89.5 

100.1 

91.4 

89.4 

97.9 

1939  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940  

100.0 

100.7 

98.9 

99.3 

101.1 

1941  

105.8  . 

98.7 

100.1 

107.2 

105.7 

1942  

A  112.1 

93.7 

111.6 

119.6 

100.4 

1943  

115.3 

86.0 

113.9 

134.1 

101.2 

1944 

122.9 

81.4 

117.0 

151.0 

105.0 

1945  

105.6 

72.6 

106.0 

145.5 

99.6 

Crude  Petroleum,  Natural  Gas  and  Natural  Gasoline 

The  index  numbers  presented  here  encompass  the  extraction  of 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  the  production  of  natural  gaso- 
line. 

The  production  index  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data  for  the 
output  of  crude  petroleum,  marketed  natural  gas  and  natural  gasoline. 
Each  production  series  was  weighted  by  an  estimate  of  unit  labor 
requirements  in  1939,  derived  from  information  published  in  the  1939 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries  reports. 

The  indexes  of  employment  and  man-hours  were  derived  from 
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statistics  for  regular  producers  and  from  estimates  of  the  number  and 
man-hours  of  wage-earners  working  for  contractors.  Series  for  the 
number  of  wage-earners  employed  by  regular  producers  and  the  corre- 
sponding man-hours  were  obtained  from  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. To  these  series,  estimates  of  contract  employment  and  man-hours 
were  added.  The  estimates  were  obtained  from  a  WPA  National 
Research  Project  tabulation  for  the  year  1935,  from  Census  statistics 
for  1939,  and  from  Bureau  of  Mines  data  for  well-drilling  for  the 
period  1935-45. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  production  index,  output  per  man- 
hour  tends  to  increase  when  there  is  little  development  work.  Man- 
hours  devoted  to  well-drilling  and  auxiliary  activities  are  included  in 
the  labor  figures,  but  production  is  represented  only  by  the  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  extracted.  Between  1941  and  1943,  well-drilling 
dropped  sharply,  while  production,  in  terms  of  petroleum  and  gas  ex- 
tracted, increased.  Consequently,  the  indexes  of  wage-earner  and 
man-hour  output  show  substantial  gains  over  1941.  Accelerated  well- 
drilling  in  1944  and  1945  tended  to  retard  the  rise  in  productivity. 

— Output  per — 
Produc-        Wage  Man-  Wage  Man- 

Year  tion  earners  hours  earner  hour 

1935    78.5  87.5  88.2  89.7  89.0 

1936    86.8  99.4  104.2  87.3  83.3 

1937    100.3  109.8  118.2  91.3  84.9 

1938    95.8  102.9  113.7  93.1  84.3 

1939    100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1940    107.1  105.0  108.4  102.0  98.8 

1941     111.9  103.1  107.1  108.5  104.5 

1942    112.3  88.0  94.6  127.6  118.7 

1943    121.9  81.7  96.2  149.2  126.7 

1944    135.7  85.5  106.9  158.7  126.9 

1945    139.8  87.9  109.5  159.0  127.7 


Iron  Mining 

The  Iron  Mining  industry  includes  both  open-pit  and  under- 
ground extraction  and  the  concentration  of  iron  ore. 

The  production  index  is  based  on  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  the  output  of  merchantable  iron  ore.  Ore,  rather  than 
recoverable  iron,  is  used  as  the  measure  of  output,  since  the  ore  is 
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produced  to  the  desired  iron  content  (by  selective  mining,  mixture 
of  ores,  etc.) . 

The  BLS  series,  which  represents  the  average  number  employed 
during  the  12  months  of  each  year,  is  used  as  the  employment  measure. 
The  BLS  tabulations  conform  in  scope  to  the  1939  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries  and  are  available  only  for  1939  and  subsequent  years. 

The  index  of  man-hours  includes  two  segments.  The  first,  for 
1935-39,  was  derived  from  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 
the  second,  for  1939-45,  was  derived  from  the  employment  index  and 
BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours. 
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Lead  and  Zinc  Mining 

The  Lead-and-Zinc  Mining  industry  includes  the  mining  of  ores 
valued  chiefly  for  their  lead  and  zinc  content. 

The  production  index  is  based  on  the  weighted  aggregate  output 
of  recoverable  lead  and  recoverable  zinc.  The  weights  are  average 
prices  in  1939,  the  base  year.  The  production  statistics  include  the 
recoverable  metal  content  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  of  tailings  in  the  central  states.  Metal  recovered  inci- 
dentally from  ores  other  than  lead  and  zinc,  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  western  states,  is  excluded  in  order  to  make  the 
production  measure  comparable  with  the  labor  figures. 

The  employment  index,  which  represents  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  in  mines  and  ore  preparation  plants  during 
the  12  months  of  each  year,  was  compiled  by  BLS.  No  tabulations 
are  available  for  the  years  prior  to  1939. 
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The  index  of  man-hours  comprises  three  segments.  The  first, 
for  1935-36,  was  obtained  from  data  published  by  the  WPA  National 
Research  Project;  these  data  are  based  on  a  special  tabulation  ot 
Bureau  of  Mines  figures.  The  second,  for  1936-39,  was  derived  from 
a  similar,  but  less  comprehensive  tabulation  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
statistics,  and  from  the  published  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
man-hours  in  the  central  states.  The  last  segment,  for  1939-45,  was 
obtained  from  the  employment  index  and  BLS  figures  for  average 
weekly  hours.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  exclude,  and  the  BLS 
figures  include,  labor  in  ore  preparation  plants. 

The  fall  in  productivity  from  1939  to  1943  is,  in  large  part,  at- 
tributable to  the  declining  metal  content  of  ore  and  tailings;  it  reflects 
the  working  of  poorer  mines,  deposits,  and  tailings  as  production  is 
expanded.  For  comparison,  indexes  of  ore  output  and  of  ore  output 
per  man-hour  are  also  presented.  The  increase  in  productivity  iD 
1944  and  1945  is  apparently  due  to  greater  use  of  mechanized  mining 
methods. 

Production  of  — Output  per — 
recoverable  Employ-      Man-  Wage          Man- 
Year                       metals  ment          hours  earner          hour 

1935    86.3  86.7                                99.5 

1936     96.2  102.7  93.7 

1937    110.4  122.5  90.1 

1938    89.2  91.4  97.6 

1939  „...  100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 

1940  112.7  113.8  115.9  99.0  97.2 

1941  122.0  119.2  123.0  102.3  99.2 

1942 127.4  125.0  139.8  101.9  91.1 

1943  121.0  122.1  138.7  99.1  87.2 

1944 114.6  105.3  120.2  108.8  95.3 

1945  102.4  90.3  103.2  113.4  99.2 

Output  of 
Production      ore  per 
Year  of  ore       man-hour 

1935  76.9         88.7 

1936  97.5         94.9 

1937  118.1  96.4 

1938  85.3         93.3 

1939  ! 100.0         100.0 

1940  116.3  100.3 

1941  133.7  108.7 

1942  144.3  103.2 

1943  155.4  112.0 

1944  154.9  128.9 

1945  150.0  145.3 
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Copper  Mining 

The  Copper  Mining  industry  includes  the  mining  of  ores  contain- 
ing 2.5%  or  more  copper,  as  well  as  the  mining  of  ores  with  lower 
copper  content  if  the  mines  are  valuable  chiefly  for  copper. 

The  production  index  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data  for  re 
coverable  copper  in  'ore,  old  tailings,  etc.,  sold  or  treated'  and  in  mine- 
water  precipitates. 

The  employment  index,  which  represents  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  12  months  of  each  year,  is  the  BLS  series.  The 
BLS  tabulations  for  this  industry,  available  from  1939,  include  labor 
in  mines  and  ore  preparation  plants. 

The  index  of  man-hours  includes  two  segments.  The  first,  for 
1935-39,  was  derived  from  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  its  accident  bulletins;  the  second,  for  1939-45,  was  computed  from 
the  employment  index  and  BLS  figures  for  average  weekly  hours 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  exclude,  and  the  BLS  figures  include, 
labor  in  ore  preparation  plants. 

The  production  and  labor  indexes  are  not  precisely  comparable 
in  scop*.  The  production  figures  include  some  copper  extracted  from 
non-copper  ores  and  hence  exceed  the  output  of  the  mines  included 
in  the  labor  data.  The  discrepancy  is  estimated  to  be  minor,  how- 
ever, and  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  behavior  of  the  indexes. 

During  the  period  considered,  the  percentage  of  recoverable 
copper  in  the  ores  mined  has  continued  to  decline.  This  decline 
reflects  in  part  the  increased  production  made  possible  only  by  the 
exploitation  of  large  masses  of  low-grade  ores  and  the  application  of 
improved  methods  of  ore  treatment.  For  comparison  with  the  indexes 
of  recoverable  copper  production  and  output  per  man-hour,  indexes 
of  ore  production  and  of  ore  output  per  man-hour  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

The  output  of  recoverable  copper  per  man-hour  has  been  main- 
tained above  the  1939  level,  despite  the  considerable  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  adequate  labor 
force.  This  achievement  has  been  made  possible  by  some  neglect  of 
development  work  and  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  output 
contributed  by  open-cut  mines. 
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Production  of  — Output  per — 
recoverable      Employ-      Man-  Wage          Man- 
Year                        copper           ment          hours  earner          hour 

1935    51.7  53.0  97.5 

1936    84.3  82.9  110.2 

1937 116.1  123.5  101.0 

1938    76.5  82.3  80.2 

1939    100.0            100.0            100.0  100.0            100.0 

1940    120.8            116.5            115.9  103.7            104.2 

1941     131.8            130.2            131.4  101.2            100.3 

1942    149.1            134.8            145.4  110.6            102.5 

1943    149.8            131.8            144.4  113.7            103.7 

1944    133.0            108.6            117.2  122.5            113.5 

1945    105.9              86.2              92.0  122.9            115.1 

Output  of 

Production  ore  per 

Year                                                                   of  ore  man-hour 

1935    34.6  65.3 

1936    69.7  84.1 

1937    1H.4  90.2 

1938 68.4  83.1 

1939    100.0  100.0 

1940    125.4  108.2 

1941     142.0  108.1 

1942 167.1  114.9 

1943 177.6  123.0 

1944 164.3  140.2 

1945 137.3  149.2 
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DESPITE  the  obstacles  to  production  of  farm  machinery  during 
the  war  and  the  past  months,  there  are  now  more  tractors  and 
tractor-operated  machines  on  farms  than  ever  before.  During  1945- 
46,  output  has  exceeded  replacement  needs  for  tractors  and  most 
tractor  machines.  However,  the  number  of  work  animals  has  been 
declining  for  years,  and  production  of  most  animal-drawn  machine? 
has  been  declining  even  more  rapidly  than  numbers  of  work  stock. 

There  are  about  1.4  million  less  horses  and  mules  (3  years  and 
older)  on  farms  this  year  than  in  1942.  The  reduction  in  1945  of  about 
600,000  head  is  larger  than  for  any  year  except  1936.  Exports  cf 
horses  and  mules  have  been  running  high,  largely  because  of  UNRRA 
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shipments  of  about  75,000  head  during  the  past  12  months.  Most  of 
these  animals  were  shipped  to  the  devastated  areas  of  Europe,  where 
there  are  critical  shortages  of  farm  power. 

If  1  tractor  displaces  an  average  of  4XA  work  animals  for  drawbar 
work,  as  has  been  estimated,  an  increase  in  tractor  numbers  of  about 
140,000  is  needed  this  year  to  offset  loss  in  number  of  work  stock; 
and  about  100,000  additional  new  tractors  are  needed  to  replace  worn- 
out  tractors.  New  tractors  available  to  farmers  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  amounted  to  about  only  160,000. 

The  increase  in  tractor  numbers  in  the  past  10  years  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  general-purpose  rubber-tired  tractors.  Rubber 
tires  permit  tractors  to  cover  the  ground  faster,  and  increase  the 
advantage  of  machine  power  over  animal  power,  especially  for  many 
light-duty  jobs  like  hay-making. 

The  war  increased  the  adoption  of  some  machines,  long  used 
before — such  as  the  combine,  mechanical  corn  picker,  milking  ma- 
chine, tractor  mower,  windrow  pick-up  baler,  and  the  cotton  stripper. 
Among  others  which  were  either  not  widely  used  or  in  process  of 
development  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  are  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker,  the  beet  harvester,  beet  loader,  and  the  forage  harvester. 
Wartime  improvements  in  some  machines  meant  better  performance 
or  smaller  operating  crews. 

The  grain  combine  which  has  been  used  on  farms  for  many  years 
was  used  to  harvest  half  the  wheat  and  15%  of  the  oat  acreage  in  1938. 
In  contrast,  more  than  75%  of  the  wheat  acreage  and  about  40%  of 
the  oat  acreage  were  combined  in  1945.  Use  of  the  combine  for  most 
small  grain  crops  has  increased  about  as  much  as  for  oats.  Even  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  soybean  acreage  harvested  for  beans  is  now 
combined.  About  11  million  acres  of  soybeans  were  harvested  for 
beans  in  1945,  compared  with  about  3  million  in  1938.  Most  of  the 
soybean  acreage  both  years  was  combined.  The  self-propelled  com- 
bine came  into  use  during  the  war  years,  and  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  grain-drying  plants  helped  to  bring  the  combine  method  to 
the  humid  rice  areas.  The  number  of  combines  on  farms  this  year  is 
the  highest  on  record. 

Corn  pickers  on  farms  for  use  in  1946  are  probably  about  30% 
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above  the  number  available  for  the  1942  harvest.  Because  each  picker 
covers  more  acres,  this  year's  acreage,  harvested  with  pickers,  will 
probably  be  almost  double  that  of  1942.  Labor  shortages,  increased 
use  of  corn  hybrids,  and  large  corn  crops  have  lengthened  the  corn 
harvest  season,  and  more  acres  are  now  harvested  annually  per  picker 
than  earlier  years.  The  mechanical  corn  picker  is  now  widely  used, 
and  in  many  areas  of  the  central  Corn  Belt  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  corn  crop  is  machine  picked. 

The  use  of  new-type  power  machines  for  hay-making,  especially 
tractor  mowers,  windrow  pick-up  balers,  buck  rakes,  and  combination 
stacker-loaders  increased  greatly  in  the  war  years.  The  tractor-mower 
of  today  is  usually  tractor-mounted  and  operates  with  the  tractor 
power-take-off.  Tractor  mowers  did  15%  of  the  hay  cutting  in  1939, 
but  42%  in  1944,  with  probably  half  of  the  1946  hay  crop  being  cut 
with  tractors. 

New  types  of  balers  have  come  into  use,  and  the  1946  farmer  can 
purchase  self-tying  windrow  pick-up  balers  of  either  the  twine  or  wire 
type.  In  1939  only  15%  of  the  hay  crop  was  baled,  as  compared  with 
27%  in  1944.  Mostly,  the  increase  in  baling  came  from  the  increased 
use  of  the  windrow-pick-up  baler,  which  accounted  for  less  than  3% 
of  the  1939  crop  and  for  about  14%  of  the  1944  crop.  The  buck  rake 
and  the  combination  stacker-loader  are  increasing  in  use  and  under 
favorable  conditions  reduce  labor  needs  and  reduce  costs  in  hay 
making. 

Mechanization  of  sugar  production  has  been  increased  in  recent 
years.  Increased  planting  of  segmented  seed  has  materially  reduced 
labor  needs  for  thinning.  Marked  expansion  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  use  of  beet  harvesters  and  beet  loaders.  Some  types  of  beet 
harvesters  combined  the  lifting,  topping,  and  loading  operations. 

Cane  harvesters  and  cane  loaders  are  also  increasing  in  use.  More 
of  these  machines  are  available  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Mechanization  of  the  cotton  harvest  increased  during  the  war 
years.  In  1944  the  mechanical  cotton  picker,  long  in  the  development 
stage,  was  first  offered  for  direct  sale  to  farmers.  Some  of  these 
machines  are  now  in  operation  on  farms.  Use  of  the  mechanical  cotton 
strippers  increased  during  the  war.    Originally  used  only  in  the  sub 
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humid  areas,  the  strippers  were  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  harvesting 
the  1945  crop  in  the  more  humid  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  labor 
shortages,  combined  with  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  made  it 
impossible  for  many  growers  to  harvest  their  crops  by  hand  methods 

During  the  war  many  machines  such  as  the  forage  harvester,  the 
manure  loader,  the  potato  picker,  and  many  attachments  increased  in 
number  and  use.  Outstanding  has  been  the  marked  increase  in  th« 
numbers  of  milking  machines  on  farms.  Numbers  of  milking  ma- 
chines on  farms  in  1946  are  about  double  those  of  1942.  Milking 
machines  often  reduce  labor  needs  for  milking  about  50%;  they  have 
contributed  toward  maintaining  dairy  production  at  a  high  level  since 
1942. 

Despite  these  advances,  the  need  for  new  farm  machinery  is  great. 
Farmers  in  the  United  States  increased  their  machine  work  during 
the  war  years,  and  now  need  replacements  for  badly-worn  and  out- 
moded machines.  Need  for  new  machines  in  the  war-devastated 
areas  is  also  great,  as  shortages  of  power  and  machinery  have  cur- 
tailed production. 

Exports  including  lend-lease  shipments  and  UNRRA  purchases 
amounted  to  about  110  million  dollars  during  the  nine  months  ended 
April  1.  Of  this  amount  UNRRA  has  purchased  about  10  million 
dollars  worth.  Total  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  the  calendar  year 
1945  amounted  to  more  than  160  million  dollars.  These  exports  will 
help  farmers  in  foreign  countries  to  get  back  into  production  more 
rapidly.  Thus  those  countries  will  be  that  much  less  dependent  on 
food  imports  in  the  years  ahead. 

— U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  July,  1946. 

Editor's  Note:  Mechanization  of  American  farms  is  playing  a  leading  role  in 
smashing  the  Price  System.  A  greater  and  greater  abundance  is  being  produced 
by  fewer  and  fewer  human  beings.  The  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
is  our  major  social  problem.  Will  North  Americans  continue  to  destroy  goods  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  an  obsolete  Price  System,  or  will  they  install  a  new  social 
mechanism  that  will  distribute  abundance  to  all  citizens?  The  events  of  the  next 
few  years  will  force  an  answer  to  this  question. 
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*  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION  can't  be  reversed,  and  the  super- 
duper  productivity  of  American  farms  makes  the  farmer,  inferentially,  the  most  vulner- 
able of  all  exposed  groups  in  the  forthcoming  slump.  — T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen   on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  HUGE  MULTI- 
ple  spot-welding  machine,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  type  known  in  existence 
today,  was  announced  recently  by  Pull- 
man-Standard Car  Manufacturing  Com 
pany. 

The  new  machine  is  in  operation  at 
the  company's  car  works  plant  in  Chi- 
cago, where  welding  engineers  say  it 
will  increase  production  in  the  depart- 
ment about  thirty  times,  or  3000%,  over 
present  processes. 

Weighing  more  than  90,000  pounds, 
the  huge  machine  was  built  for  Pull- 
man-Standard by  the  National  Electric 
Welding  Machine  Company  of  Bay  City, 
Michigan.  It  was  developed  by  engi- 
neers of  both  Pullman-Standard  and  the 
builders  after  extensive  study  of  all 
existing    methods. 

THE  NEW  AUTOMATIC  WASHING 
machine  announced  by  Barlow  and 
Seelig  Manufacturing  Company,  Ripon, 
Michigan,  oscillates  a  full  load  of  clothes 
144  times  a  minute.  Mechanical  con- 
struction includes  less  than  30  moving 
parts,  and  the  washer  needs  no  bolting 
down,  since  vibration  is  isolated.  Since 
the  machine  requires  only  10  gallons  of 
hot  water  for  a  full  load,  it  can  be  used 
in  homes  having  no  hot-water  heater. 


A  HOEING  MACHINE,  DESIGNED 
for  thinning  and  weeding  operations,  in 
such  crops  as  sugar  beets  and  cotton, 
'inspects'  the  plants  with  an  electric 
eye,  before  it  chops  out  weaklings  and 
weeds,  sparing  the  stronger,  more  prom- 
ising specimens.  It  is  the  invention  of 
L.  A.  Marihart  of  Monterey  County, 
California,  who  has  been  granted  a 
patent  on   the  device. 

Mechanical  cotton-choppers  and  beet 
thinners  have  been  invented,  but  they 
have  the  weakness  of  being  entirely 
mechanical.  They  knock  out  predeter- 
mined spaces  in  the  row  of  young  plants, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  if  they 
spare  the  right  ones. 

In  Mr.  Marihart's  invention  there  is  a 
revolving  set  of  blades  that  block  out 
whole  segments  of  the  line.  Following 
after  it,  however,  is  another  set  of 
blades  whose  action  is  intermittent; 
they  swing  round  and  clip  out  finer 
bites  of  soil  and  roots  only  at  the 
bidding  of  photocells  that  'look'  right 
through  light  filters  and  'decide'  whether 
it  is  a  weed  or  a  desirable  citizen  of 
the    crop    community. 

A  'ROBOT  REMBRANDT'  THAT  RE- 
duces  the  time  required  for  making 
certain  types  of  drawings  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  engineers  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation.     The  purpose  of  the 
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machine  is  to  draw  illustrations  of 
actual  objects  quickly  or  to  convert  the 
image  on  a  blueprint  to  a  single  three- 
dimensional,  true-to-scale  drawing.  In 
the  case  of  blueprints,  the  part  can  be 
drawn  as  if  viewed  from  any  angls 
merely  by  tilting  the  blueprint  to  a 
specified  plane  and  projecting  the  view 
by   means   of   the  new   device. 

The  apparatus,  known  as  'Sun-Vu,* 
comprises  a  hooded  eyepiece  and  an 
electrically  actuated  pencil  point  which 
is  mounted  inside  an  arm  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  eyepiece.  The 
sighting  instrument  can  be  moved  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  above  an  ob- 
ject on  the  drawing  'stage';  its  position 
determines  the  position  of  the  pencil 
point   over  the   drawing-board. 

The  drawings  are  made  by  following 
the  contour  of  the  object  or  design, 
focussing  with  cross-hairs  in  the  sight- 
ing instrument.  Each  time  the  oper- 
ator centers  on  a  salient  point,  he 
presses  a  control  button.  The  pencil 
makes  a  dot  on  the  drawing-board. 
These  dots  are  later  joined  and  hand 
shading  applied  in  cases  where  this  is 
desirable. 

A  NEW  RAILWAY  CAR-WHEEL  BOR- 
ing  machine,  described  as  revolutionary 
in  operation  and  design,  with  a  rated 
capacity  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
any  prewar  mill,  has  been  perfected  by 
the  Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  and  installed  in 
three  of  its  plants  to  help  speed  the 
manufacture  of  freight  cars. 

Taking  advantage  of  war-developed 
techniques  in  the  use  of  carbide-tipped 
tools,  the  new  machine  feeds  a  boring 
tool    into    the   hub    of    a    stationary    car 
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wheel  instead  of  the  conventional  rota- 
tion of  a  car  wheel  under  a  stationary 
drill. 

By  roughing  and  finishing  the  wheel 
in  one  operation  and  by  the  use  of  a 
shifting  table,  which  allows  loading  and 
unloading  of  wheels  while  others  are 
being  bored,  production  has  been 
speeded  by  Pullman-Standard  to  the 
point  that  the  machine  is  capable  of 
boring  43  or  more  chilled  tread  wheels 
an  hour  and  a  similar  number  of  steel 
wheels,  compared  to  three  and  a  half 
steel  wheels  on  a  single  old-type  mill. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  MIDGET 
thermostat,  adaptable  for  electric 
heating  pads  and  blankets,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Mechanical  Industries  Pro- 
duction Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  Pro- 
posed uses  range  from  food  warmers, 
percolators  and  other  appliances,  to 
electric  motors,  air  conditioning,  re- 
frigeration, gas  heating,  hot-water  sys- 
tems, car  heaters  and  radio  crystals. 


The  thermostat  is  metal  jacketed, 
making  it  responsive  to  temperature  and 
at    the    same    time    enabling    it    to    with- 
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stand  external  pressure  without  affect- 
ing the  setting.  It  is  adjusted  at  the 
factory  to  meet  specifications  for  each 
particular  use. 

Available  in  three  styles  and  in  either 
standard  or  waterproof  models,  the 
1/5-ounce  unit  has  oversize  contact 
points  of  1/8-inch  spun-in  silver.  The 
standard  model  3-100  is  designed  for 
use  at  300  watts,  110  of  alternating  cur- 
rent, and  a  non-inductive  load.  The 
units  can  be  pre-set  for  use  up  to  250  F. 
Other  models  are  available  for  settings 
up  to  1,000  F. 

A  NEW  MINIATURE  MICROPHONE 
that  can  be  completely  concealed  on  the 
person,  requiring  no  wire  connections, 
will  soon  be  available.  It  will  permit 
unrestricted  movement  of  performers 
and  speakers,  without  distraction. 

ADVANCES  IN  INJECTION  MOLDING 
processes  are  expected  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  peacetime  applica- 
tions of  Mycalex — a  stone-like  product 
composed  of  ground  mica  and  a  special 
glass — which  is  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  consequent  re- 
duction in  tool  costs  for  molding  this 
material  make  possible  its  extensive  use 
in  such  products  as  rotating  equipment, 
control  .equipment,  heating  devices, 
motor  parts,  and  welding  equipment. 

A  ROBOT  COFFEE  BREWER,  MADE 
by  Cory  Corporation,  Chicago,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  October.  At 
the  touch  of  a  button,  the  device,  using 
pressure  from  the  water  main,  draws  and 
heats  the  water,  pushes  it  through  the 
coffee  into  a  decanter — half  a  gallon 
in   three  minutes. 


A  PLASTIC  THAT  WITHSTANDS 
acids  which  dissolve  gold  and  platinum 
and  retains  its  strength  and  form  at 
higher  temperature  than  any  known  or- 
ganic material  has  been  announced  by  E. 
I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company. 
This  new  material  is  already  an  im- 
portant factor  in  such  new  develop- 
ments as  the  jet  engine,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  only  plastic  that  will  stand  up 
under  the  high  temperatures  incident 
to  this  service.  It  is  also  being  used  in 
radar  and  television  fields. 

This  plastic  material,  to  be  known  by 
the  trademark  'Teflon,'  was  manufar- 
tured  for  special  military  uses  during 
the  war,  and  is  now  available  in  limited 
amounts  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods, 
tubes,  coated  wire,  tape  and  fabricated 
sections  for  experimental  purposes.  Dif- 
ficulty in  fabrication  and  high  cost  of 
manufacture  are  conditioning  factors  in 
its  present  stage  of  development. 

It  is  expected  to  find  industrial  use 
where  unusual  resistance  to  solvents 
and  corrosive  agents  is  required,  where 
heat  endurance  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  where  insulation  against 
high  electrical  frequencies  is  needed. 
Subjected  to  a  temperature  of  572  de- 
grees F.  continuously  for  three  months 
in  a  recent  test,  it  showed  virtually  no 
degradation  and  retained  all  its  useful 
properties  at  that  elevated  temperature. 
Conversely,  it  is  not  adversely  affected 
by  temperatures  as  low  as  75  degrees  F. 
below  zero. 

CONTINUOUS  RECORDING  OF 
thermal  expansion  and  contraction  of  a 
wide  range  of  materials,  including 
metals,  glass,  ceramics  and  plastics  is 
possible    on    a   new   machine   announced 
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by  the  Electronics  Division,  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  equipment  provides  continuous 
automatic  graphic  recordings  of  twelve- 
hour  expansion  and  contraction  cycles 
of  samples. 

The   instrument   is   inclosed   in   a   steel 


cabinet.  Recording  meters  and  other 
instruments  are  flush-mounted  for  easy 
visibility.  Functions  are  co-ordinated 
to  hold  specimen  temperature  within 
1  degree  C;  provide  uniform  heating 
and  cooling  with  the  specimen  in  an 
inert  atmosphere;  automatic  shut-off, 
and  an  over-all  accuracy  of  0.2%.  It  is 
designed  for  110-120  volt,  50-60  cycle 
supply,   and  is   rated   at  900-1,000  watts. 


A  NEW  X-RAY  PHOTOMETER 
which  indicates  and  records  the  concen- 
tration of  one  chemical  element  in  the 
presence  of  others  in  solids,  liquids,  or 
gases   has   been   developed   by   the   Gen- 
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eral  Electric  Company.  The  new  in- 
strument, which  is  non-destructive  to 
most  materials,  accomplishes  this  by 
measuring  the  change  in  absorption  of 
X-rays  between  a  sample  and  a  standard. 
The  X-ray  photometer  can  be  used 
in  such  applications  as  determining  the 
ash  content  of  coal,  sulphur  content 
of  oil,  hydrocarbon,  chlorine,  or  fluorine 
content  of  plastics,  tetraethyl  lead  con- 
tent of  gasoline,  and  bromine  concentra- 
tion in  certain  brominated  compounds. 
The  sensitivity  of  this  method  of  analy- 
sis varies  from  0.01%  to  1%,  depending 
upon  the  difference  in  atomic  numbers 
of  the  components  making  up  the  speci- 
mens. The  X-ray  photometer  is  housed 
in  a  standard  control  cabinet,  72  inches 
high,  28  inches  wide,  and  20  inches 
deep. 

Provision  is  made  for  several  types  of 
test  cells,  in  which  the  samples  are  con- 
tained, and  the  liquid  and  gas  cells  can 
be  arranged  for  continuous  flow  of  the 
materials  being  analyzed.  The  new  in- 
strument has  the  features  of  high  speed 
and  continuous  operation.  No  special 
skill  is  required  to  operate  the  analyzer. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  ITS  HIS- 

tory,  the  New  Yorker  magazine  (Aug- 
ust 31  issue)  gave  all  its  editorial  space 
to  one  article — John  Hersey's  account  of 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima — to 
bring  home  'the  terrible  implications'  of 
the  use  of  the  atom  bomb's  'all  but  in- 
credible destructive  power.' 

A  GASOLINE  FUELED  CAR  HEATER, 
operating  independently  of  the  engine, 
has  been  announced  by  Galvin  Manufac- 
turing Corporation,  Chicago.    The  heater 
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is  said  to  develop  18,000  b.t.u.  in  60 
seconds  under  normal  winter  conditions 

Adaptations  of  the  heater  were  used 
during  the  war  to  pre-heat  airplane  and 
tank  engines.  The  heat  produced  is  of 
constant  temperature,  builds  up  rapidly 
at  first,  then  levels  off  when  the  interior 
of  the  car  reaches  the  temperature 
selected  from  an  array  of  push-buttons 
on  the  dashboard. 

The  unit  is  8  inches  high  by  8%  inches 
wide  and  is  equipped  with  new-type 
windshield  and  defroster  attachments. 
Two  models  are  available;  one  a  dash- 
board or  cowl  type  and  the  other  to  fit 
under  the  seat. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  BRICK  -  LAYING 
machine,  when  available,  will  lay  20 
times  as  many  bricks  a  day  as  is  possible 
with  hand  labor.  Ten  men  operate  the 
machine,  which  carries  brick  on  a  con- 
veyor, places  it  in  position,  and  delivers 
mortar  through  a  pressure  system.  The 
machine  is  still  in  the  blueprint  stage. 


Business  and  Finance 

HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MEAT  ANI- 
mals,  dairy  and  poultry  products  and 
potatoes  contributed  to  June's  1.8  points 
increase  in  the  agricultural  products 
prices  index,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics    reported. 

The  index  number  of  prices  received 
by  Canadian  farmers,  on  the  basis  that 
1935-1939  prices  equal  100,  was  186.2  in 
June,  compared  with  184.4  in  May  and 
178.1  in  June,  1945. 

The  index  has  shown  a  consistent  rise 
from  1939,  when  the  annual  average  was 
91.8. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  SPENT 
20  billion  dollars  helping  to  restore 
economic  life  abroad  since  the  war 
ended.  The  figure  was  announced  in 
a  radio  broadcast  from  Paris  by  the 
American  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
William  L.   Clayton. 

THE  U.S.  WAR  ASSETS  ADMINI- 
stration  has  announced  the  sale  of  nearly 
21,000  planes  for  $6,582,156.  Original 
value:  $3,900,000,000. 

CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  MERCHAN- 
dise  trade  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  was  valued  at  $2^306,675,000— 
a  reduction  of  22%  compared  with  the 
war-expanded  total  of  $2,968,629,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1945 — the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 


Housing 

HON.  C.  D.  HOWE,  CANADA'S  MIN- 
ister  of  Reconstruction,  says  'it  cannot 
be  ignored  that  the  backlog  of  uncom- 
pleted homes  by  the  year's  end  will  be 
much  worse  than  had  been   expected.* 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  a  total 
of  2,068  dwelling  units  were  built  in 
British  Columbia  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  This  compared 
with  total  construction  in  1945  of  4,373 
dwelling  units.  Instead  of  increasing, 
the  rate  of  housing  construction  has  de- 
clined. 

There  is  only  one  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  housing  shortage — 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Material,  and  Money. 
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The  Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting  Company 


The  North  American  Price  System  is  not  merely  obsolete,  it  is 
rapidly  heading  for  extinction  and  must  soon,  figuratively  speaking, 
join  those  prehistoric  monsters  on  that  distant  shore.  Yes,  the  dino- 
saurs are  expecting  company — but  soon  ' 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  as  we  were 
browsing  through  some  old 
newspapers,  we  came  across  a 
cartoon  which  struck  us  as  un- 
usually significant.  It  depicted 
a  huge  45,000-ton  battleship  being 
towed  toward  a  distant  shore  by 
a  tiny  figure  in  an  equally  tiny 
rowboat.  The  figure  was  labelled 
'Atomic  Bomb'  and  on  the  deck 
of  the  battleship  was  shown  a 
naval  officer  who  was  shouting, 
'You  can't  do  this  to  us!'  To 
which  the  Atomic  Bomb  replied, 
'The  heck  I  can't.'  On  the  dis- 
tant shore  were  gathered  the 
spirits  of  prehistoric  animals  and 
the  cartoon  was  captioned  'The 
Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting  Com- 
pany.' 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
despite  the  protests  of  Naval  die- 
hards,  that  the  atomic  bomb  has 
relegated  the  45,000-ton  battle- 
ship to  the  limbo  of  prehistoric 
monsters,  but  it  is  not  this  fact 
which    struck    us    as    important. 


Radio   broadcast  delivered  over  KXLA, 
Los  Angeles,  September  5. 
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What  made  this  cartoon  seem 
particularly  significant  to  us  is 
the  fact  that  our  entire  North 
American  Price  System  with  most 
of  its  institutions  is  heading  the 
same  way  and  so  we  have  chosen 
as  the  title  for  our  subject  'The 
Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting  Com- 
pany.' 

When  man  first  used  energy, 
other  than  his  own  muscles,  in 
doing  his  work,  he  started  a  chain 
reaction  which  has  not  stopped 
and  probably  never  will.  The 
devastating  effects  upon  our 
social  system  are  every  bit  as 
great  as  that  of  the  atomic  bomb 
upon  the  battlewagon  of  yester- 
day. 

When  we  speak  of  the  dinosaur 
we  think  of  one  of  a  species  of 
prehistoric  monsters  which  have 
long  since  passed  over  to  those 
distant  shores  from  which  none 
return.  They  are  extinct,  along 
with  the  mammoth,  the  dodo  and 
many  others  of  an  earlier  age. 
The  dinosaur  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct because  of  man,  as  so  many 


birds  and  animals  have  in  more 
recent  years.  Man,  if  he  existed 
at  all  in  those  days,  was  a  feeble 
creature  indeed  compared  with 
these  huge  monsters  that  roamed 
the  earth.  No,  the  dinosaur 
ceased  to  exist  because  he  was 
unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
changing  climatic  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  gradual  cooling 
off  of  the  earth.  Man  remained 
because  he  was  able  to  adjust 
himself,  not  only  to  changing  cli- 
matic conditions,  but  also  to  other 
changes  in  his  physical  environ- 
ment. 

For  many  centuries  the  changes 
in  man's  physical  environment 
were  so  gradual  and  of  such  a 
minor  nature  that  he  readily 
adapted  himself  to  new  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  he  hardly  noticed 
them.  Even  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  it  was 
many  years  before  he  began  to 
notice  any  great  change  in  his 
mode  of  living.  It  was  not  until 
the  turn  of  the  present  century 
that  the  impact  of  technology — 
that  is,  machines  powered  by  ex- 
traneous energy — really  began  to 
cause  him  to  wonder  what  was 
going  on.  For,  as  the  chain  re- 
action we  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  really  got  under  way  things 
began  to  happen  just  a  little  too 


fast  for  him  to  keep  up  with  in 
a  social  system  developed  in  an 
age  when  human  muscles  pro- 
vided most  of  the  energy  used. 

And  so,  as  the  use  of  automatic 
machinery  grew  and  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy  increased,  cul- 
minating in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  we  have  found 
our  social  system  and  its  institu- 
tions becoming  progressively 
more  inadequate,  as  time  passed, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
living  on  this  Continent  of  North 
America.  The  North  American 
Price  System  is  not  merely  obso- 
lete, it  is  rapidly  heading  for  ex- 
tinction and  must  soon,  figura- 
tively speaking,  join  those  pre- 
historic monsters  on  that  distant 
shore.  Yes,  the  dinosaurs  are  ex- 
pecting company — but  soon! 

Now  let  us  make  clear  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  'extinct.' 
Usually,  Technocracy  refers  to 
the  Price  System  as  'obsolete.'  So 
it  is,  but  eventually  it  will  be 
extinct — at  least  so  far  as  the 
North  American  Continent  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  We  speak  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  the  ox  cart,  the  hand  plow 
or  the  oil  lamp  as  being  obsolete. 
That  is,  they  have  been  outmoded 
by  newer  methods.  The  spinning 
wheel  has  been  replaced  by  the 
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power  loom;  the  ox  cart  by  diesel 
trucks;  the  hand  plow  by  the 
tractor  and  a  vast  assortment  of 
farm  implements;  and  the  oil  lamp 
by  the  electric  light.  They  are 
not  extinct  because  here  and 
there,  even  on  this  Continent, 
they  are  still  used — even  as  the 
Price  System,  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  tremendous  productive 
power  of  modern  technology,  is 
still  used  as  a  method  of  social 
operation.  But  where  these  ex- 
amples of  obsolescence  may  never 
be  extinct  the  Price  System  must 
either  be  forced  into  extinction  or 
we  must  return,  along  the  tragic 
path  of  social  chaos,  to  those 
primitive  days  when  conditions  of 
natural  scarcity  permitted  its  suc- 
cessful operation.  If  that  is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  then  the  dino 
saurs  may  expect  a  great  deal 
more  company,  because  many 
millions  of  North  America's  citi- 
zens will  become  extinct.  We 
must  prepare  now  for  the  first 
great  social  change  of  history  or 
civilization  on  this  Continent  will 
go  the  way  of  Rome  and  Greece 
and  the  other  great  civilizations 
of  the  past.  And  it  will  go  for 
the  same  reason  they  went — be- 
cause we  were  unable  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  changing  conditions. 
The     dinosaur     disappeared     be- 


cause changing  climatic  condi- 
tions made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  survive;  the  Price  System  must 
disappear  because  abundance, 
created  by  modern  technology, 
makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  sur- 
vive. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  still  won- 
der why  Technocracy  states  that 
a  Price  System  cannot  function 
under  conditions  of  abundance. 
A  very  brief  examination  of  our 
present  social  structure  should 
make  it  clear.  In  a  Price  System, 
goods  are  manufactured  by  indi- 
viduals to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  That 
profit  represents  the  wages  or 
standard  of  living  paid  those  who 
produce  the  goods.  In  order  that 
a  price  may  be  obtained  great 
enough  to  pay  a  profit  above  the 
costs  of  manufacture,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  supply  below 
the  point  at  which  the  available 
purchasing  power  can  absorb  it. 
If  this  is  not  done,  if  the  supply 
is  allowed  to  rise  above  this  point, 
then  prices  fall  and  profits  vanish 
and  the  individuals  making  the 
goods  cannot  stay  in  business. 

Now,  when  goods  were  pro- 
duced by  hand  methods,  using 
large  amounts  of  human  energy 
in  the  process,  it  was  natural  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  because 
the  human  being  is  not  capable 
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of  producing  very  much  unaided 
by  machinery.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  possible  to  distribute  pur- 
chasing power  because  the  serv- 
ices of  almost  everyone  were 
needed  in  one  capacity  or  another. 
Thus,  natural  scarcity  prevailed, 
prices  were  maintained  and  pur- 
chasing power  distributed,  all 
conditions  present  were  favorable 
to  the  operation  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

But — just  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  introduce  automatic  processes, 
a  change,  unfavorable  to  Price 
System  operation,  begins  to  oc- 
cur. Production  is  greatly  in- 
creased because  the  machine  is 
far  more  productive  than  man. 
Price  could  not  be  maintained 
unless  production  was  curtailed 
because  the  supply  tended  to  ex- 
ceed purchasing  power.  And 
finally,  because  the  machine  uses 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy 
in  place  of  man-hours  of  human 
energy,  unemployment  increased 
and  mass  purchasing  power  de- 
creased. Our  competitive  system 
makes  it  necessary  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  in  order 
to  meet  competitive  prices  and 
this  automatically  results  in  in- 
creased use  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery, more  unemployment, 
less    purchasing    power,    greater 


abundance  and  so  on  in  a  never- 
ending  spiral  which  must  inevi- 
tably bring  about  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  Price  System  it- 
self. With  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  our  productive  capacity, 
due  to  the  demands  of  war,  indus- 
try now  finds  itself  in  a  bad  spot. 
If  it  operates  full  time  the  result 
will  be  an  abundance  which  will 
wreck  the  price  structure.  If  it 
curtails  production,  it  must  lay  off 
workers  and  there  will  be  insuffi- 
cent  purchasing  power  to  buy 
back  the  little  it  does  produce. 
What  to  do?  The  confusion  in 
politics,  the  uncertainty  in  busi- 
ness circles,  the  fear  among  labor 
unions  of  unemployment,  all  add 
up  to  a  state  of  utter  confusion 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  since 
the  crash  of  1929. 

We  are  being  urged  to  preserve 
our  system  of  'free  enterprise, ' 
but  to  do  this  would  mean  con- 
stantly increasing  government 
subsidies,  because  industry,  real- 
izing it  cannot  produce  at  a  profit 
by  the  time-hallowed  methods  of 
this  Price  System,  insists  on  hav- 
ing its  profits  guaranteed  before 
it  will  produce.  For  example,  in 
the  newspaper  PM  of  June  24, 
Ingersoll  stated: 

'The  only  way  to  avoid  inflated 
prices  is  production.    There  must 
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be  more  than  enough  to  go 
around.  We  have  the  raw  mate- 
rials, we  have  the  factories  and 
we  have  the  skilled  workers  to 
produce  more  than  enough  of 
everything  we  need  in  America. 
But  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  says  that  we  can't 
have  all  this  unless  we  first  guar- 
antee the  owners  of  the  factories 
and  raw  materials  handsome 
profits.  Last  week  Chester  Bowles 
exposed  in  detail  the  timid  rea- 
soning of  the  OPA's  opponents. 
This  reasoning  held  that  industry 
could  not  produce  unless  it  was 
guaranteed  a  profit  for  every  step 
it  took,  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product.' 

This,  then,  is  our  system  of 
'free  enterprise' — our  Price  Sys- 
tem. This  is  the  mess  we  are 
asked  to  preserve.  Quite  different 
from  the  'brave  new  world'  its 
leaders  so  flamboyantly  promised 
us  in  expensive,  full-page  ads, 
paid  for  with  the  money  we  in- 
vested in  war  bonds,  isn't  it? 

Private  enterprise  cannot  'de- 
liver the  goods.'  The  evidence 
laid  before  us  every  day:  short- 
ages, shoddy  merchandise;  lack 
of  co-ordination  in  our  productive 
activities;  political  expediency; 
demands  of  pressure  groups  for 
special  favors  and  privileges;  the 


desperate  pleas  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustrial tycoons  who  see  their 
power  faltering,  of  politicians  who 
see  their  prestige  vanishing,  of 
certain  ecclesiastics  who  see  their 
advantages  and  prerogatives  in 
jeopardy;  all  these  and  more  are 
the  evidences  of  a  social  system 
facing  oblivion.  On  every  hand 
we  see  the  frantic  efforts  to  keep 
the  Price  System  alive,  but  the 
total  failure  of  all  these  efforts 
must  be  a  foregone  conclusion  be- 
cause the  conditions  under  which 
the  patient  can  live  no  longer 
exist.  It  is  like  a  human  being 
without  food  or  water;  he  can  sur- 
vive a  short  while,  but  he  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  death. 

But  if  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  survival  of  a  Price  System 
no  longer  exist,  what  new  condi- 
tion now  exists  and  what  form  of 
society  can  operate  under  this 
new  condition?  We  now  have  a 
potential  abundance  of  physical 
goods  produced  by  technological 
processes  with  little  human  labor. 
Yet,  these  goods  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  citizens  of  the 
North  American  Continent  and 
the  new  form  of  society  must 
accomplish  this  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  any 
individual.  A  perfect  balance 
must  be  maintained  between  pro- 
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duction  and  consumption  so  that 
there  will  be  neither  shortages 
nor  surplusses.  All  human  de- 
sires, compatible  with  the  general 
welfare  of  society,  must  be  com- 
pletely satisfied.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  any  successful 
form  of  human  society. 

The  social  design  of  Technoc  • 
racy  was  prepared  with  full  reali- 
zation of  the  conditions  which 
would  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
trend  toward  greater  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry.  The  design  con- 
forms to  all  the  requirements  of 
a  high-energy  civilization  such  as 
we  have  outlined  and  will  fulfill 
all  the  functions  mentioned.  By 
using  all  known  automatic  pro- 
cesses, and  operating  on  a  full- 
load  basis,  24  hours  a  day,  an 
abundance  of  physical  goods  can 
be  produced,  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  population  with  more  than 
it  can  consume.  Distribution 
would  be  on  an  energy  cost  basis 
effected  through  the  medium  of 
Energy  Certificates.  These  certifi- 
cates would  be  made  available  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Continent, 
men  and  women  alike,  in  an  equal 
amount  and  would  be  non-trans- 
ferable, thus  guaranteeing  his  or 
her  full  share  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced.  All  energy  neces- 
sary  in   the   operation   of   public 


utilities  and  services  would  be  set 
aside  before  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cates are  distributed,  thus  elimi- 
nating all  taxation. 

Each  industrial  or  service  se- 
quence would  be  organized  for 
greater  possible  efficiency  under 
the  leadership  of  those  men  and 
women  trained  in  that  particular 
function.  The  activities  of  all 
sequences  would  be  co-ordinated 
by  a  Continental  Control  Board 
comprising  the  heads  of  all  the 
sequences. 

This,  in  very  brief  outline,  is 
the  design  of  social  operation 
made  necessary  by  the  constantly 
increasing  use  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery and  extraneous  energy. 
It  must  be  installed  before  the 
Price  System  collapses  if  we  are 
to  avoid  social  chaos.  Once  in- 
stalled, it  will  provide  the  people 
of  North  America  with  a  social 
mechanism  by  means  of  which 
they  can  attain  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  known. 

The  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem is  on  its  way  out.  With  it 
will  go  a  host  of  parasites:  poli- 
ticians, financiers,  bankers,  stock 
brokers,  salesmen,  advertisers, 
businessmen,,  philanthropists,  wel  - 
fare  workers  and  other  dispensers 
of  public  and  private  charity.  We 
do    not,    of    course,    mean    indi- 
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viduals,  but  their  jobs,  which  are     — plenty  of  it.    Don't  let  it  include 


obsolete  and  have  no  place  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  Yes,  the 
dinosaurs  are  expecting  company 


you,    as   an   individual.     Investi- 
gate and  join  Technocracy — now! 
— Leslie  Bounds 


*  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  RISE  in  living  costs  since  June  30  shows  that  in- 
flation is  here,  and  in  an  extreme  form.  During  the  long  Chinese  inflation,  in  which 
prices  have  risen  to  4,000  times  their  pre-war  level,  the  average  rate  of  increase  has 
been  approximately  10%  a  month.  In  the  two  months  since  expiration  of  the  OPA, 
food  prices  in  this  country  have  risen  more  than  30%.  The  new  meat  ceilings  will 
raise  beef  prices  by  approximately  10%  and  pork  prices  more  than  5%.  Cost-of-living 
figures  do  not  yet  reflect  the  price  rises  granted  by  the  OPA  in  recent  weeks  on  a 
multitude  of  manufactured  goods,  but  when  the  figures  are  available,  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  bound  to  be  close  to  the  10%  rate.  — The  Nation 

*  THE  PATH  TO  WORLD  PEACE  'Franklin  Roosevelt  charted  has  been 
grievously — and  deliberately — forsaken*  by  those  who  do  not  realize  that  the  U.S., 
Britain  and  Russia  'must  work  together.' 

At  the  August,  1941,  Atlantic  Charter  conference  FDR  said:  'I  cannot  believe 
we  can  fight  a  war  against  fascist  slavery  and  at  the  same  time  not  work  to  free 
people  all  over  the  world  from  a  backward  colonial  policy/ 

Winston  Churchill  growled  in  reply:  'There  can  be  no  tampering  with  the 
Empire's  economic  agreements.     They're  the  foundation  of  our  greatness.' 

—Elliott  Roosevelt 

*  OTTAWA'S  CITY  DUMPS  are  becoming  the  repository  not  only  of  garbage 
and  refuse,  but  of  sound  food  that  is  'being  dumped  primarily  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  commodities,'  it  was  learned  at  the  City  Hall. 

An  official,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  dumps,  said  that 
loads  of  sound  watermelons  have  found  their  way  to  the  refuse  piles  where  they  have 
rotted. 

'Not  only  have  the  watermelons  found  their  way  to  the  dumps,  but  loads  of 
onions  and  strawberries  have  added  to  the  varying  perfumes  of  the  dumps',  the 
official  said. 

Bread  has  also  gone  to  the  dumps,  much  of  it  still  in  the  original  wrappings, 
The  Evening  Citizen  was  told. 

'There  are  people  who  obtain  all  their  food  supplies  right  from  the  dumps,'  the 
reporter  was  told,  'and  who  pick  over  the  waste  heaps  for  the  sound  and  good  mate- 
rial that  can  be  salvaged.' 

It  was  alleged  that  this  practice  of  dumping  food  has  been  going  on  during  the 
summer,  and  the  primary  idea  'is  to  keep  up  commodity  prices  rather  than  offer 
them  to  the  buying  public  at  lowered  costs.'  — Ottawa  Evening  Citizen 

*  PRODUCTIVITY  HAS  SHOWN  a  steady  and  general  increase  in  this  country 
for  many  years  in  virtually  every  industry.  Between  1909  and  1939  it  rose  an  aver- 
age of  3  to  3.5%  a  year,  sparked  by  such  revolutionary  new  methods  as  machine 
manufacture  of  cigars;  the  development  of  production  lines  in  the  mass-production 
industries;  and  the  introduction  of  the  continuous-strip  mill  in  the  steel  industry. 
During  this  period  productivity  quadrupled  in  rayon;  tripled  in  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  chemicals;  rose  180%  in  automobiles,  290%  in  petroleum  refining  and  325% 
in  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes.  — Nathan  Robertson  in  New  Republic 
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Conservation  of  Soil 


To  realize  the  importance  of  doing  something  now  in  the  war  on 
erosion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  afield.  The  beginnings  of  deso- 
lation may  be  seen  within  easy  reach  of  every  community  in  Canada. 


TOURISTS  find  the  eroded 
'hoodoos'  of  Banff  pictur- 
esque; they  marvel  over  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  bad  lands  of  South 
Dakota,  the  many-coloured  pil- 
lars of  Bryce  Canyon  in  Utah, 
and  the  shimmering  Jacob's  coat 
of  the  Arizona  desert;  but  they 
seldom  give  a  thought  to  the  fact 
these  are  dead  lands.  They  died 
because  they  were  unprotected 
from  sun  and  wind  and  denuded 
of  water  .  .  .  and  such  may  be- 
come millions  of  acres  of  Canada 
unless  heed  is  given  quickly  to 
conservation. 

War  against  encroachment  of 
the  desert  is  never-ending.  Old- 
time  conservation  and  irrigation 
schemes  were  pretty  good,  con- 
sidering that  the  digging  of 
ditches  and  building  of  terraces 
had  to  be  done  by  hand,  but  un- 
less the  world  is  to  go  in  for 
soilless  culture  of  crops  it  is  time 
for  a  big  new  effort  using  all 
the  knowledge   and  resources  of 
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modern  science.  The  population 
of  the  world  has  increased  from 
465  million  around  the  year  1650 
to  somewhere  about  2,200  mil- 
lion. That  means,  if  everyone  is 
to  have  three  meals  a  day,  an 
additional  drain  on  farm  land  of 
1,900,000,000,000  meals  out  of 
every  year's  crop  of  grains,  vege- 
tables, livestock  fodder,  and  all 
the  other  things  which  contribute 
to  human  diet. 

Talking  about  meals  brings  the 
matter  of  conservation  down  out 
of  the  clouds  of  hypothesis,  and 
makes  it  a  matter  of  immediate 
interest  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  Destruction  of  re- 
sources— and  there  is  no  more 
important  resource  than  the 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  topsoil — 
is  an  injury  with  wide  implica- 
tions. The  response  people  make 
now  to  the  demand  for  conserva- 
tion will  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween food  and  famine  in  the 
next  few  generations. 

While  the  tragic  history  of  a 
few  decades  has  focussed  atten- 
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tion  on  sections  of  the  Canadian 
West,  the  need  for  preservation 
and  restoration  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada is  also  pressing.  The  'Gar- 
den Province'  is  being  washed 
away,  little  by  little.  Workmen 
had  to  go  through  90  feet  of  mud 
to  reach  a  solid  foundation  for 
bridge  piers  at  Charlottetown, 
'mud'  which  was  once  the  fertile 
topsoil  of  crop-growing  acres.  In 
New  Brunswick  it  is  reported 
that  one  week  of  high  water  in 
the  Saint  John  River  carries 
down  as  much  silt  as  would  cover 
more  than  3,000  acres  to  a  depth 
of  one  inch.  Ontario  is  exer- 
cised because  not  only  are  good 
agricultural  lands  being  swept 
away,  adding  new  devastation  to 
the  abandoned  lands  which 
should  never  have  been  opened 
to  agriculture,  but  rivers  are 
being  spoiled  because  silt  injures 
the  chances  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing fish. 

Since  the  first  period  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Canadian  West,  there 
have  been  many  difficulties,  but 
none  greater  than  drought  and 
erosion.     Before  that  time,  three 


reports  had  been  made,  starting 
with  that  on  the  investigation  by 
Captain  John  Palliser  in  1857.  He 
reported  unfavorably,  outlining 
'arid  plains'  extending  in  a  tri- 
angle based  upon  the  United 
States  border,  running  from  a 
point  near  Brandon  and  a  point 
near  Waterton  Lakes,  to  an  apex 
near  Saskatoon.  Basing  his 
opinion  on  the  climate,  the  soil 
and  the  lack  of  fuel,  Henry  Y. 
Hind,  English  geologist,  con- 
firmed Palliser's  opinion.  Fifteen 
years  later,  in  a  period  of  heavy 
rainfall,  John  Macoun  reported 
enthusiastically  to  the  Dominion 
Government.  There  were  200 
million  acres  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture, he  said.  This  is  about  half 
the  total  area  of  what  are  now 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  Settle- 
ment followed  rapidly,  without 
any  comprehensive  planning.  An 
indication  of  the  fluctuations  suf- 
fered in  this  promising  land  may 
be  had  by  comparing  the  wheat 
crop  figures  for  1928,  a  year  of 
bountiful  rain,  and  1937,  a  year 
of  drought,  with  practically  iden- 
tical acreage  in  both  years. 


1928 

bushels        per  acre 

Saskatchewan    321,215,000        23.3 

Three  Prairie  Provinces  544,508,000        23.5 
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-1937- 


bushels 

36,000,000 

156,800,000 


per  acre 
2.6 
6.4 
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Soil  erosion  by  wind  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  of  the  west,  and 
many  farms  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  it.  This  is  not  a  new 
plague.  As  early  as  1887  there 
was  severe  drifting  at  the  Indian 
Head  experimental  farm.  Mon- 
arch, in  Southern  Alberta,  made 
apparently  the  first  determined 
attempt  to  control  drifting,  and 
such  good  progress  has  been 
made  since  1918  that  this  district 
is  regarded  as  the  most  outstand- 
ing example  in  Canada  of  suc- 
cessful control,  even  in  an  area 
where  serious  drifting  is  to  be 
expected  almost  every  year. 

Soil  does  not  blow  if  it  is  ade- 
quately covered  by  vegetation, 
and  it  does  not  wash  out  if  there 
are  forests  to  soak  up  the  rainfall 
on  the  heights  and  grass  or  ade- 
quate crops  to  halt  the  flow  on 
slopes  or  on  the  level.  But  one 
small  area  on  a  farm,  left  unpro- 
tected, may  be  attacked  by  wind 
or  rain  and  the  damage  wi£l 
spread  to  neighboring  fields, 
farms,  counties  and  municipali- 
ties. 

In  1941  there  were  more  than  4 
million  acres  of  abandoned  farms 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  an  acre 
age  which,  at  the  long  time  aver 
age  yield  of  15.6  bushels  per  acre, 
might  produce  62,400,000  bushels 


of  wheat  a  year  if  the  land  had 
been  saved. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  erosion 
are  wind  and  water.  The  slope  oc 
land  is  an  important  factor,  as  are 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  the 
physical  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
production  of  rainfall  which  re- 
mains usefully  available  is  deter- 
mined by  three  factors:  evapora- 
tion, underground  water,  and 
surface  or  run-off  water.  In  the 
absence  of  retarding  factors,  such 
as  vegetation  or  mechanically- 
contrived  obstacles  like  dams, 
terraces  and  ditches,  the  run-off 
water  washes  away  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  carries  it 
into  water  courses,  and,  ultimately 
loses  it  as  silt. 

This  sheet  erosion  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  because  it  is 
scarcely  noticed.  It  may  go  on  for 
years,  the  farmer  not  realizing 
what  is  happening  except  that  he 
finds  certain  spots  decreasing  in 
their  crop  yield.  Sheet  erosion 
is  not  so  spectacular  as  gully 
erosion,  but  since  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  it  is  all  the  more  serious.  Like 
Peer  Gynt  in  Ibsen's  lyrical 
drama,  the  farmer  is  foiled  by  the 
apparently  unreachable  nature  of 
the  power  that  is  ruining  him  so 
slyly,  because  'The  great  Boyg 
can  triumph  without  any  fighting,' 
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and  the  farmer  sees  nothing  con- 
crete that  he  can  battle. 

Where  the  land  slopes,  or 
where  the  surface  of  the  field  falls 
into  slight  natural  channels,  small 
rills  are  created  after  heavy  rain 
or  when  the  snow  melts.  Neg- 
lected, the  rills  form  gullies,  but 
gullies  may  also  follow  ruts  form- 
ed by  wagon  wheels,  the  trails 
made  by  livestock,  or  even  fur- 
rows running  up  and  down  the 
slope.  These  grow  like  compound 
interest.  There  are  many  gullies 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
carrying  off  surface  soil  by  the 
ton. 

To  realize  the  importance  of 
doing  something  now  in  the  war 
on  erosion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  far  afield.  The  beginnings  of 
desolation  may  be  seen  within 
easy  reach  of  every  community  in 
Canada.  Around  Drumheller,  in 
Alberta,  farmers  have  a  dramatic 
object  lesson  before  their  eyes 
day  in  and  day  out.  Stretches  of 
the  valley  are  gashed  with  gully 
erosion,  carved  by  wind  and 
water  into  fantastic  pillars  and 
mounds,  grey  and  dead,  useless  as 
land  on  the  moon.  The  only  liv- 
ing growth  is  an  occasional  sage 
or  cactus.  South,  in  the  foothills, 
streams  which  flowed  the  year 
round   and   yielded   rich   catches 
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of  trout  30  years  ago  now  run 
dry  a  month  after  the  snow  melts. 
Even  far  back  in  the  hills  the 
only  water  to  be  had  from  a  once- 
plentiful  spring  has  to  be 
squeezed  from  mud. 

All  around  these  scenes  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  still  use- 
ful land,  bearing  rich  crops;  but 
they  must  be  saved,starting  now, 
or  they  will  go  the  way  of  the 
desert,  the  badlands,  and  the 
dying  streams. 

In  addition  to  slowing  down  the 
wind  and  the  water,  reducing 
their  capacity  to  transport  soil, 
it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  and 
maintain  fertility.  The  science  of 
soils  is  complicated,  and  they  vary 
greatly  from  one  district  to 
another.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  in  place,  because  what  th^ 
farmer  seeks  is  not  merely  to  save 
his  land,  but  to  have  it  give  se- 
cure production,  now  and  later 
on.  Having  pinned  down  the 
earth  so  that  it  does  not  blow  or 
wash  away,  conservation  will  pro- 
ceed to  recharge  it  with  plant 
food. 

The  problem  is  immediate.  Two 
English  scientists,  G.  V.  Jacks 
and  R.  O.  Whyte,  joint  authors  of 
the  book  Vanishing  Lands  have 
reported:  'As  the  result  solely  of 
human  mismanagement,  the  soils 
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upon  which  men  have  attempted 
to  found  new  civilizations  are  dis- 
appearing, washed  away  by  water 
and  blown  away  by  wind.  Today, 
destruction  of  the  earth's  thin 
living  cover  is  proceeding  at  a 
rate  and  on  a  scale  unparalleled 
in  history,  and  when  that  thin 
cover — the  soil-— is  gone,  the  fer- 
tile regions  where  it  formerly  lay 
will  be  unhabitable  deserts.'  Does 
it,  then,  seem  far-fetched  when 
the  Farm  Equipment  Dealer  re- 
ports that  about  14%  of  the  land 
on  this  Continent  has  already  lost 
all  of  its  crop-growing  capacity? 
Or  when  Professor  A.  F.  Cov- 
entry of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Toronto, 
says  there  are  in  the  agricultural 
part  of  Ontario  some  5  million 
acres,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  unfit  for  anything  except 
trees,  but  lacking  the  trees?  Soil 
drifted  from  one  acre,  to  a  depth 
of  one  inch,  is  equivalent  to  the 
removal  of  about  700  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  155  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus, and  5,380  pounds  of 
potash.  This  amount  of  phos- 
phorus alone,  says  a  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  equal 
to  that  removed  from  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  485  bushels  of 
wheat.     Dr.   Wyatt,   of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Alberta,  is  quoted  as 
saying  it  would  take  from  $200  to 
$350  per  acre  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer to  restore  these  vital  min- 
erals. 

Do  these  things  seem  exagger- 
ated? Let  anyone  inclined  to 
sneer  at  the  power  of  water  take 
a  look  at  Marble  Canyon,  in  the 
British  Columbia  Rockies.  Little 
Tolumn  Creek  has  worn  a  cleft  in 
marble  walls  to  a  depth  of  200 
feet.  'Drive  along  Highway  1> 
northeast  of  Toronto,'  is  the  invi- 
tation offered  disbelievers  by  an 
article  in  Saturday  Night.  'Ob- 
serve the  weeds  and  the  uneven 
growth  of  grain.  See  how  in 
nearly  every  field  there  are 
patches  where  the  growth  is 
scanty,  like  tiny  thin  spots  on  a 
man's  pate.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  enemy  is  sheet  erosion.' 
When  the  West  Humber  River, 
Ontario,  was  in  flood  in  1942, 
Professor  Coventry  measured  its 
flow  and  the  load  of  soil  being 
carried  down.  The  estimated 
amount  of  sediment  was  2,400 
tons  an  hour. 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  Sci- 
entists tell  us  that  it  takes  nature 
about  five  hundred  years  to  make 
one  inch  of  good  topsoil,  but  tnis 
precious  source  of  food  and  living 
is  being  washed  from  beneath  our 
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feet  or  blown  into  the  air  at  ter- 
rific rates.  Look  at  China,  where 
topsoil  has  become  so  precious  in 
the  washed-out  sections  that  men 
have  been  known  to  slip  from 
their  homes  during  the  night  to 
steal  soil  by  the  handfuls  from 
neighbors,  so  as  to  have  enough 
to  grow  beans  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  millions  of  tons  of  Can- 
ada's fertile  topsoil  which  have 
been  washed  into  the  ocean  can 


not  be  replaced,  and  certain  natu- 
ral processes  of  erosion  cannot 
be  completely  stopped,  though 
the  losses  can  be  reduced  to  mod- 
erate proportions.  The  Palliser 
triangle  will  not  be  safe  until  dust 
storms  cease  there,  the  land 
nailed  down  by  the  roots  of  grass 
and  by  scientific  mechanical 
usages.  There  will  never  be  more 
land,  but  there  is  still  time  to 
save  what  we  have,  if  Canadians 
take  notice  of  the  need. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  individualistic,  anarchic  development  of  agriculture  has 
been  a  cumulative  process  that  can  have  but  one  end,  the  desertizing  of  the  great 
plains  of  Canada  and  United  States — unless  the  process  is  controlled  by  a  Conti- 
nental hydrology.  Technocracy's  Continental  hydrology  would  increase  precipitation 
and  raise  the  water  table  over  large  areas,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  and  the  prevention  of  desert  growth. 
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it  AFTER  SOME  20  YEARS  of  experiments,  the  first  commercially  practical  picker 
is  now  on  the  market.  Its  historical  importance  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  cotton 
gin.  It  is  more  than  60  times  as  fast  as  a  man:  where  a  man  picks  15  pounds  an  hour, 
the  machine  picks  900  to  1,000.  Experiments  in  Mississippi  over  a  period  of  three 
years  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  picking  a  bale  was  $32.14  by  hand  and  $5.83 
by  machine.  The  $5.83  includes  amortization  of  the  purchase  price  of  $3,750  and  a 
proportional  share  of  the  annual  upkeep  cost  of  $250.  On  a  medium  size  plantation 
the  machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  .  . 

With  complete  mechanization,  the  150  man-hours  that  used  to  go  into  a  bale  of 
cotton  will  be  reduced  to  25  or  30,  and  about  80%  of  the  people  involved  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  What  is  to  become  of  them?       — Mitchell  Morse  in  New  Republic 

*  AFTER  THE  LAST  WAR  productivity  jumped  107%  in  20  years.  In  other 
words,  the  workers  in  1939  were  turning  out  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  had  in 
1919  for  every  hour  of  work.  But  during  this  period  wage  rates  did  not  go  up  with 
productivity.  They  rose  only  28%,  so  that  by  1939  unit  labor  costs  were  44%  below 
1919.  Although  prices  dropped  somewhat  during  this  period,  by  1939  the  average 
worker  was  turning  out  twice  as  much  work,  but  living  only  half  again  as  well  as  he 
did  20  years  earlier.  — Nathan  Robertson  in  New  Republic 

*  POLITICAL  WASHINGTON  is  reported  concerned  over  the  stock  market 
slump.  While  President  Truman  and  other  leaders  tend  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  Wall  Street  phenomenon,  several  top  government  economists  admitted  they 
fear  a  depression  is  coming  in  the  United  States.  The  consensus  is  that  it  will 
happen  in  about  eight  months.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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Howard  Scott  Says . . . 


The  United  States  and  Canada  are  engaged  today  in  the  most  funda- 
mental conflict  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  social  history  of  man 
.  .  .  The  conflict  of  the  ages  is  a  conflict  between  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow, between  toil  and  technology,  between  poverty  and  plenty. 


THE  function  of  government 
and  business  under  a  Price 
System  is  to  maintain  the  values 
of  a  scarcity  economy.  All  gov- 
ernmental legislation  is  enacted 
for  this  prime  purpose.  All  busi- 
ness practice  is  predicated  on  this 
premise.  All  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements will  be  adjudicated 
by  the  national  referpe  of  chisel- 
ing, the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Neither  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, nor  national  business  in 
the  United  States,  have  the  struc- 
tural facility,  or  the  purpose  or 
the  desire,  to  abolish  the  economy 
of  scarcity  and  to  inaugurate  an 
era  of  abundance.  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  either  federal 
government  or  national  business, 
singly  or  collectively,  to  produce 
and  distribute  security  and  abun- 
dance in  these  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  engaged  today  in  the  most 
fundamental  conflict  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  man.  This  conflict  tran- 
scends  all   questions   of   political 


parties  and  political  government. 
It  overshadows  all  questions  of 
business,  public  or  private,  and 
all  questions  of  ownership, 
morality  and  legality,  ethics  and 
liberty.  This  conflict  is  negating 
all  of  the  philosophic  concepts 
and  all  of  the  social  values  of 
yesterday's  seven  thousand  years. 
It  will  end  in  the  abrogation  of 
all  existing  legalities.  The  out- 
come of  this  conflict  will  be  the 
leadership  of  civilization  for  this 
Continent  and  the  world.  And 
yet,  here  we  are  with  our  sup- 
posed national  leadership  jazzing 
its  personal  ambitions  while  the 
United  States  oscillates  ever 
more  swiftly  toward  the  catastro- 
phe  of  national  chaos! 

The  conflict  of  the  ages  is  a 
conflict  between  yesterday  and 
tomorrow,  between  toil  and  tech- 
nology, between  poverty  and 
plenty.  It  is  the  conflict  of  the 
seven  thousand-year-old  process 
of  producing  the  physical  wealth 
of  scarcity  with  a  maximum  of 
human    effort,    versus    the    tech- 
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nological  production  of  physical 
wealth  of  abundance  with  an 
ever-declining  minimum  of 
human  effort.  In  all  of  the  scar- 
city economies  of  yesterday  the 
total  physical  wealth  of  any 
economy  could  only  be  increased 
by  working  human  beings  longer, 
by  increasing  the  population,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both. 

The  physical  wealth  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  cre- 
ated by  a  technological  produc- 
tion. It  therefore  follows  that  the 
only  way  we  can  increase  the  sum 
total  of  physical  wealth  in  our 
economy  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
technology  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution shall  be  operated  at 
higher  load  factors,  more  effi- 
ciently. It  follows  axiomatically 
that  when  more  physical  wealth 
is  produced,  technological  ma- 
chinery will  produce  it  with  less 
and  less  human  effort. 

From  now  on  out  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  we  can  only 
produce  more  by  working  hu- 
man beings  less.  Nationally,  we 
will  have  to  trade  in  our  overalls 


for  recreational  shorts. 

With  human  beings  working 
fewer  hours  to  produce  more, 
with  faster  capital  pay-offs,  with 
lower  and  lower  interest  rates, 
how  can  sufficient  purchasing 
power  be  paid  out  in  the  form 
of  salaries  and  wages  to  attain 
even  a  momentary  national  sta- 
bility, let  alone  permanent  prog- 
ress? 

The  chiseling  conditioning  of  na- 
tional business  and  national  poli- 
tics cannot  produce  the  leader- 
ship required  by  this  country  and 
this  Continent  on  their  march  to 
America's  tomorrow.  Only  a 
new  leadership  of  men  and  things 
can  accomplish  such  a  gigantic 
task.  The  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica's tomorrow  can  arise  only 
from  out  of  those  Americans  of 
today  who  design,  construct  and 
operate  the  physical  equipment 
of  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  is  the  techno- 
logical orchestration  of  the  new 
leadership  for  the  arrivation  of 
the  New  America. 

— Howard  Scott 


*  THE  UNITED  STATES  has  had  a  hundred  years  of  alternating  economic  booms 
and  depressions.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  boom — and  the  depression  is  not  far 
behind.  Moreover,  history  shows  that  the  greater  the  boom  the  greater  the  depression 
— which  is  an  extremely  discouraging  thought,  since  the  present  boom  has  exceeded 
all  others  in  duration  and  magnitude.  Congress  and  the  public  must  be  awakened  to 
the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  .  .  .  —Seymour  Harris  in  The  Nation 
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'The  Hucksters' 

IN  The  Hucksters,  Frederic 
Wakeman  shows  the  horrible 
power  of  money  over  human  life. 
The  novel  tells  the  story  of  a 
host  of  parasites  who  exist  on 
Price  System  putrefactions.  They 
are  members  of  the  radio-adver- 
tising-soap species. 

The  king  of  the  colony  is  a 
character  named  Evans,  manu- 
facturer of  Beautee  Soap,  whose 
account  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Maag  and 
Kimberley.  This  absolute  mon- 
arch wields  a  $12,000,000  whip 
over  his  advertising  subjects. 

Fear  underwrites  almost  every 
action  in  the  book.  The  brow- 
beating, double-dealing,  hypoc- 
risy and  toadyism  will  arouse  pity 
and  disgust.  An  ultimate  in 
human  degeneracy  is  the  perver- 
sion of  sex  into  merely  an  escape 
from  social  tension  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Evans,  the  ruler  of  this  world 
of  fear,  has  a  simple  approach 
to  advertising  (and  life):  'Re- 
member, two  things  make  good 
advertising.  One,  a  good  simple 
idea.  Two,  repetition.  And  by 
repetition,  by  God,  I  mean  until 
the  public  is  so  irritated  with  it, 


they'll  buy  your  brand  because 
they  bloody  well  can't  forget  it. 
All  you  professional  advertising 
men  are  scared  to  death  of  rap- 
ing the  public;  I  say  the  public 
likes  it,  if  you  got  the  know-how 
to  make  'em  relax  and  enjoy  it.' 
(Need  we  wonder  about  the  state 
of  commercial  radio  today  with 
its  inane  jingles  and  tedious  repe- 
tition, its  ballyhoo  and  bunkum!) 

Men  like  Evans  are  moulding 
the  lives  of  all  of  us,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Some  are  emperors 
who  wield  billions  of  dollars  of 
money  power,  and  they  are  ex- 
tending their  domain  every  day. 
They  will  continue  to  rule  as 
long  as  the  Price  Sya-tem  exists. 

Author  Wakeman  has  cut  a 
slice  from  the  decaying  Price 
System.  Technocracy  warns  that 
Ihe  sight  will  become  more  re 
pulsive  and  the  smell  more  offen- 
sive. 

For  those  who  feel  disgust  and 
contempt  at  the  present  way  of 
life,  there  is  only  one  effective 
course  of  action.  Join  Technoc- 
racy to  remove  the  Price  System 
of  putrid  practices  and  install  a 
new  social  mechanism  of  clean 
living  !  — Donald  Bruce 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with   the  age   in   which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner) ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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Join  Technocracy  Sow! 


FOR  SECURITY  in  America — for  a  world  peace  which 
only  an  integrated  technological  operation  of  this  Continent 
could  maintain,  for  the  building  of  a  new  civilization  which 
shall  be  an  example  to  all  of  the  world,  let  us  keep  America 
in  peace  and  set  about  the  guiding  of  North  America  to  its 
technological  destiny  of  abundance  as  one  nation  and  one 
people.  — Howard  Scott 
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Where  Is  U.S.  Policy  Leading? 


? 


Every  North  American  had  better  stop  and  face  the  question  squarely. 
Where  is  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  leading?^  Can 
we  continue  to  behave  as  No.  1  power  of  the  globe  with  a  chip  on 
both  shoulders?  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


JAPAN  surrendered  August  14, 
1945,  and  World  War  II  techni- 
cally, but  not  officially,  came  to 
an  end  with  this  surrender  of  the 
last  of  the  fascist  belligerents.  In 
the  year  that  has  followed  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  United 
States  policy  in  pursuit  of  world 
peace  has  taken  on  a  belligerency 
that  was  not  exhibited  in  any  of 
the  patriotic  propaganda  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
During  the  war,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  were 
in  military  conflict  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  in  Africa  and  west- 
ern Europe  as  the  main  theatres, 
with  side-shows  on  the  Burma- 
China  front.  Today,  a  year  after 
the  surrender  of  the  last  of  our 
enemies,  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  diplomatic  and  economic  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States 
are  exhibiting  a  belligerency  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  open  advo- 
cacy of  World  War  III.  The  pro- 
paganda of  the  present  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  one 
wherein    our    previous    enemies, 
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the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Japanese,  are  encouraged  offic- 
ially, and  with  large  doses  of 
humanitarian  aid,  to  accept  spir- 
itual absolution  from  their  prev- 
ious sins,  and  to  transform  them- 
selves with  American  assistance 
from  their  former  position  as  en- 
emies into  the  democratic  position 
of  being  honorable  allies.  .  .  . 

During  the  war,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was 
one  of  military  furtherance  of  the 
war,  and  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  those  countries  fight- 
ing the  nations  of  the  Axis  Pact. 
Since  Potsdam,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  openly 
taken  on  a  new  direction  from  an 
entirely  different  position.  Peace 
has  ushered  in  a  new  collection  of 
political  expediencies  and  econ- 
omic opportunities  to  which  our 
foreign  policy  has  geared  itself 
with  entirely  new  objectives.  The 
objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  over  a  long  time 
trend  carry  with  them  a  political 
and   economic   portent   which,   if 


carried  to  their  seemingly  logical 
conclusion,  are  an  invitation  to 
national  and  international  dis- 
aster. The  policy  of  the  United 
States  abroad  has  shifted  from 
that  of  being  an  accessory  politi- 
cal adjunct  in  assisting  the  econ- 
omic penetration  of  American  big 
business  to  more  and  better  ex- 
ploitation; the  policy  today  is  a 
propaganda  of  enhancement  of 
the  concept  that  the  United  States 
is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  ideo- 
logical leadership  of  the  world. 
The  propaganda  of  this  policy  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
by  the  careerists  of  our  national 
representation  that  the  United 
States  has  become  in  their  eyes 
the  sole  sovereign  power  of  the 
globe.  The  financial  success  of 
the  United  States  in  World  War 
II,  combined  with  the  compara- 
tive ease  of  military  victory,  have 
swept  us  off  our  feet  and  we  have 
become  imbued  with  the  swelled 
head  of  'one  world,'  a  one  world 
conceived  of  by  the  politicians,  to 


be  owned  and  operated  by  bigger 
and  better  business,  purely  pri- 
vate of  course.  ... 

Every  North  American  had 
better  stop  and  face  the  question 
squarely.  Where  is  the  present 
foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  leading?  Can  we  continue 
to  behave  as  No.  1  power  of  the 
world  with  a  chip  on  both  should- 
ers? Can  the  United  States  with 
such  a  policy  dominate  the  ideo- 
logical leadership  of  the  world 
when  it  lacks  an  ideology  that  it 
can  present  to  the  world?  Can 
our  economic  power  long  con- 
tinue to  support  a  political  world- 
wide offensive  for  more  and 
better  business?  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  an  immediate  World 
War  III  would  be  an  easy  tempor- 
ary solution  to  the  problems  that 
lie  just  ahead  for  the  Democratic 
Administration  of  the.  United 
States,  the  Liberal  Party  Govern- 
ment of  Mackenzie  King,  and  the 
economic  systems  of  North  Am- 
erica. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  above  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  CHQ  General  Mailing 
of  September  20  entitled  'Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong'  The  complete  article  will 
shortly  appear  in  booklet  form  for  Continental  distribution,  together  with  the  two 
other  releases  of  the  same  date,  'Two  Worlds  or  None!'  and  'More  Confusion,  Worse 
Confounded.' 


it  THE  THUNDERCLAP  of  the  stock  market  break,  coming  out  of  the  uncertain, 
end-of-summer  sky,  cannot  be  laughed  away.  It  is  a  precursor  of  economic  trouble 
ahead,  just  as  it  was  in  1929  and  1930.  —Marquis  Childs 
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Politicians'  Plight 


Because  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  voting,  politicians  are  advocating 
that  those  citizens  who  do  not  exercise  their  franchise  be  fined. 
Strange  new  turn  of  democracy  and  freedom!  Suppose  that  people 
do  not  consider  any  of  the  political  platforms  worth  the  trouble  of 
voting  either  for  or  against? 


WHEN  only  70  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  of  a  Prov- 
ince take  the  trouble  to  vote  in  a 
general  election  it's  time  for  poli- 
ticians to  start  worrying — hard. 

Politicians  instinctively  realize 
that  if  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
citizens  in  a  community  bother  to 
vote  for  any  of  the  candidates,  the 
avocation  of  'representing'  a  citi- 
zen body  in  political  office,  for  a 
price,  becomes  a  rather  precar- 
ious one.  A  further  drop  in  the 
registered  vote  of  about  five  per- 
cent would  now  place  the  British 
Columbia  politicians  in  just  that 
unpleasant  position. 

In  B.C.,  where  the  horrifying 
situation  has  developed,  a  com- 
mittee of  'experts' — the  chief 
electoral  officer,  the  registrar 
general  of  voters,  the  Vancouver 
returning  officer,  and  one  other 
dignitary — has  been  convened  to 
find  means  of  increasing  the  vote. 

'The  big  question  is  that  of  vot- 
ing,' stated  the  chairman  of  this 
earnest  gathering,  putting  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.     'The 
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trend  of  events  today  makes  it 
essential  that  some  steps  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  people  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.' 

Opening  manoeuver  in  the 
great  undertaking  was  the  distri- 
bution of  3,000  questionnaires  to 
political  organizations,  boards  of 
trade,  municipal  bodies,  service 
clubs,  and  'similar  groups.'  The 
intention  was  then  to  hold  special 
hearings  during  the  fall,  but  this 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  reason: 
nobody  seemed  to  care  much.  The 
3,000  questionnaires  brought  only 
300  answers! 

'It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  we 
are  disappointed,'  grumped  the 
chairman.  'It  shows  a  strange 
apathy  at  a  time  when  democracy 
is  being  tested  all  over  the  world!' 

The  undertaking  does  seem 
especially  timely,  since  we  have 
just  finished  our  second  world 
war  in  'defense  of  democracy.'  In 
World  War  I  approximately 
twenty  million  people  were  killed 
one  way  or  another.  For  World 
War  II  the  figures  are  not  all  in 
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yet — in  fact,  the  victims  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  all  dead  yet — 
but  it  looks  as  though  fifty  million 
might  cover  it. 

What  is  democracy  and  what 
is  it  supposed  to  do?  The  explan- 
ation that  democracy  is  govern- 
ment by  the  people  seems  to  be 
accepted  in  all  its  looseness,  but 
the  results  to  be  desired  have 
been  the  subject  of  endless  argu- 
ment. All  agree  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  maintaining  'liberty  and 
freedom,'  whatever  they  are  sup- 
posed to  mean,  but  this  only 
carries  the  question  further  into 
the  philosophical  abstract  and 
away  from  the  concrete  problems 
of  the  here  and  now.  All  these 
discussions  are  shot  through  with 
the  concepts  of  dead  yesterday, 
the  ages  of  toil,  hand-tools,  and 
scarcity. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  evo- 
lution of  human  society  was 
circumscribed  by  unyielding  pov- 
erty, fixed  by  man's  physical  in- 
ability to  produce  enough.  In  the 
interstate  rivalries  of  mercantile 
dominance  and  military  might 
only  the  fit  could  survive,  and 
evolution  therefore  brought  forth 
the  slave-state  and  the  serf-state 
as  the  most  efficient  ordering  of 
human    effort.     The    life    of    the 


masses  was  endless  subjection  to 
unremitting  toil. 

The  vast  discontent  of  peoples 
found  compensation  in  wish-ful- 
fillment. Nobody  could  conceive 
a  dream  of  abundance;  but  one 
could  wish  for  a  surcease  from 
the  discomforts  directly  exper- 
ienced, the  ceaseless  grind  of 
social  compulsion.  The  idealists 
of  the  ages  have  wept  for  liberty 
from  bondage,  and  freedom  from 
the  indignity  of  tyranny.  'Let  men 
make  the  laws  to  rule  themselves' 
was  the  cry. 

To  history's  long  night  of 
futility,  technology  at  length 
brought  the  dawn.  In  the  result- 
ant social  upheavals,  political 
'liberty  and  freedom'  were 
achieved.    'Democracy'  was  born. 

But  alas!  The  realization  of 
yesterday's  sweet  dream,  like  the 
release  of  the  mythical  genii  in 
the  bottle,  produced  even  more 
vexing  practical  problems.  Scar- 
city required  no  collective  de- 
cisions, but  technology  has  to  be 
understood,  and  its  laws  must  be 
conformed  to. 

Technology  made  the  end  of 
human  bondage  not  only  possible 
but  inevitable.  Could  any  mod- 
ern large-scale  agriculturist  on 
this  Continent  clutter  up  his 
property  with  dependent  serfs,  or 
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any  industrialist  assume  respon- 
sibility for  unprofitable  slaves? 
In  the  past  fifteen  years  North 
America  has  had  up  to  twenty 
million  forgotten  men  on  its 
hands,  unemployed  and  on  relief, 
at  one  time — liberty  and  freedom 
with  a  vengeance! 

North  America's  problem  is  the 
distribution  of  the  output  of  tech- 
nology. Technocracy  has  shown 
that  the  business  of  the  human 
being  as  a  consumer  is  to  express 
his  physical  wants.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  human  being  in 
his  role  as  technical  man  to  satisfy 
those  wants.  Here  we  must  have 
a  Continental  design  of  all  physi- 
cal processes  in  this  area.  Tech- 
nocracy has  shown  that  North 
America's  problem  is  physical, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  solved  by 
collecting  irrelevant  opinions  on 
issues  that  do  not  relate  to  the 
problem,  couched  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  defined.  A  designed 
system  of  distribution  would 
enable  North  Americans  to  vote 
for  the  physical  things  they  need. 

Privations  and  the  evidences  of 
decay  remind  people  daily  that 
the  entire  Price  System  is  falling 
apart.  Yet  they  remain  enthralled 
by  the  romantic  befuddlement 
produced  by  endless  argument 
about    what    democracy,    liberty 


and  freedom  really  should  be,  and 
continue  to  vote  for  the  vocal 
champions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
inconsequential  doctrines.  The 
vote  is  not  for  things,  but  for  de- 
baters. 

It  is  ironic  that,  having  won  the 
prerogative  of  governing  them- 
selves, people  now  work  at  self- 
government  in  the  same  way  they 
play  baseball — by  hiring  some- 
body else  to  do  it  for  them! 

The  result,  if  not  the  purpose, 
of  representative  democracy  is  to 
provide  jobs  for  politicians. 

Doing  what?  The  basic  func- 
tional decisions  deal  with  such 
things  as  designing  equipment, 
training  operating  personnel,  or- 
ganizing adequate  protection, 
and  determining  human  needs  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  them. 
But  in  these  decisions  the  politi- 
cian does  not  take  part.  He  works 
in  a  more  spiritual  realm,  at  what 
he  likes  to  call  in  campaign 
speeches  'maintaining  liberty,' 
'upholding  freedom,'  or  'safe- 
guarding democracy.'  Since  these 
terms  seem  to  mean  different 
things  to  different  politicians,  it's 
all  rather  hard  to  explain. 

The  social  resultant  of  this 
monkey-business  is  even  harder 
to  explain.  America  today  has  the 
capacity  to  create  a  standard  of 
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living  undreamed  of  throughout 
all  history;  yet  the  activity  of  poli- 
ticians is  directed  toward  the 
preservation  of  that  particular 
'status  quo'  of  'liberty,  freedom, 
democracy'  and  enforced  scarcity 
most  favorable  to  the  particular 
clique  of  citizens  who  backed 
them  in  the  run  for  office. 

Politicians  occupy  themselves 
with  the  conspiratorial  enactment 
of  laws  to  help  keep  businessmen 
in  business,  so  that  businessmen 
can  help  keep  politicians  in  office; 
or  in  thinking  up  new  ways  of 
raising  money  (out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  long-suffering  voters)  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
keeping  politicians  in  office  to 
keep  businessmen  in  business  to 
keep  politicians  in  office. 

This  friendly  co-operation  has 
the  effect  of  a  tacit  agreement 
between  business  and  govern- 
ment that,  so  long  as  they  both 
shall  live,  scarcity  of  goods  and 
services  shall  be  maintained  to  a 
degree  that  shall  guarantee  all 
possible  returns  to  the  entrepre- 
neur, that  risk-taking  hero  of 
'free  enterprise.' 

'Democracy  is  being  tested  all 
over  the  world.'  Yes,  and  by 
what  strange  tests!  Since  World 
War  II  big  changes  have  occurred, 
so  the  politicians  assure  us.    Both 
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Germany  and  Japan  have  turned 
out  to  be  really  democratic  at 
heart  after  all,  and  Argentina — 
well,  who  said  you  can't  do  busi- 
ness with  Hitler!  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  mysteriously 
ceased  to  be  a  democracy  and  has 
gone  back  to  her  prewar  role  as 
a  nasty  old  dictatorship,  again. 
Winston  Churchill  now  scolds  us 
all  for  being  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  insult  democratic  Germany  by 
continuing  to  occupy  and  police 
her  a  whole  year  after  VE-Day. 
Meanwhile,  several  million  Japs 
scattered  about  the  projected 
Greater  East  Asia  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  are  being  toted  happily 
back  home  to  Japan — in  Ameri- 
can ships! 

Our  B.C.  committee  of  politi- 
cians has  decided  that  democracy 
is  obviously  such  a  fine,  good- 
hearted  old  thing  that  it  simply 
has  to  go  on  working  here  in  the 
Land  of  Democracy — that  is,  it 
has  to  go  on  providing  jobs  for  an 
undiminished  number  of  politi- 
cians. 

The  committee  has  already 
agreed  that  the  cure  for  democ- 
racy here  is  to  place  registration 
of  voters  on  a  full-time  basis 
(which  ought  to  create  at  least  a 
few  new  political  jobs),  and  to 
fine    those    citizens    who    do    not 
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*  AMID  THE  PREVAILING  WASHINGTON  CONFUSION  one  of  the  most 
significant  decisions  ever  made  by  American  business  goes  almost  overlooked.  Thous- 
ands of  industrial  executives,  thinking  and  acting  independently,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  production  capacities  must  be  increased. 

Industrial  expansion  programs  in  the  second  quarter  of  1946  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  some  $10  billion.  The  magnitude  of  this  figure  is  best  seen  when  compared 
with  the  $9  billion  spent  by  private  industry  in  expanding  plant  during  the 
five-year  war  period  and  with  the  $20  billion  of  direct  government  outlay  for  wai 
plants. 

Industry's  answer  to  higher  American  wage  rates  has  always  been  technological 
improvements.  A  higher  proportion  of  the  capital  outlays  scheduled  is  for  machinery 
and  technics  to  reduce  unit  costs.  Production  executives  are  now  acting  on  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  war  period.  Short  cuts  were  discovered  which  increased  man- 
hour  outputs  up  to  tenfold  in  certain  difficult  metal-handling  operations.  Even  those 
industries  which  continued  through  the  war  period  to  make  standard  products  made 
great  progress  in  this  direction.  — Whaley-Eaton  Service. 


*  ARE  YOU  PREPARED  for  a  depression  in  this  country  (U.S.)  within  the  next 
few  months?  A  lot  of  smart  money  is.  A  lot  of  hardheaded  businessmen  are 
betting  on  it.  Some  of  them  are  rather  grimly  hoping  for  it,  as  a  'necessary  corrective'. 
A  depression,  even  a  short  one  like  that  of  1920-21,  is  nothing  for  anyone  to 
grin  about.  If  the  U.S.  has  one,  the  international  effects  would  be  calamitous;  our 
tender  bid  for  world  diplomatic  leadership  would  die  in  its  cradle.  At  home  the 
capitalist  system  .  .  .  would  survive  another  depression  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  .  . 

—Life 
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vote.  These  proposals  will  be 
worked  into  a  draft  'provincial 
elections  act'  and  placed  in  all  the 
best  pressure-channels  before  the 
next  session. 

Strange  new  turn  of  democracy 
and  freedom!  People  are  to  be 
compelled  to  exercise  the  'right' 
of  franchise  on  pain  of  legal  pun- 
ishment for  refraining! 

Suppose  that  people  do  not  con- 
sider any  of  the  political  plat- 
forms worth  the  trouble  of  voting 
either  for  or  against? 

Technocracy  Inc.  states  that  in 
voting  for  or  against  any  of  the 


political  parties  or  doctrines,  the 
citizens  of  Canada  are  merely 
voting  for  a  continuation  of  poli- 
tics, business,  and  ever-greater 
social  confusion.  They  are  merely 
voting  against  themselves.  But 
mere  abstention  is  not  enough. 

Technocracy  Inc.  contends  that 
it  is  high  time  for  the  citizens  of 
Canada  to  call  a  halt  to  the  pre- 
tentious play-acting  of  the  politi- 
cians, and  to  vote  by  word  and 
deed  as  North  Americans  for 
North  America,  for  designed 
abundance,  for  world  leadership 
and  world  peace. 

— Ted  Fearman. 
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Immigrants  Knocking  at  Our  Door! 

During  the  period  of  readjustment  following  the  institution  of  the 
Technate,  immigration  would  be  prohibited.  The  future  policy  on 
immigration  would  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  related  factors, 
such  as  our  productive  capacity,  population  growth,  etc. 


DESPITE  the  obvious  inef- 
ficiencies of  our  social  oper- 
ations, the  standard  of  living  of 
most  North  Americans  is  much 
higher  than  the  standards  of  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  millions  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  look  to 
North  America  as  the  Land  of 
Opportunity,  and  desire  to  mi- 
grate here.  This  desire  has  been 
given  impetus  by  the  inevitable 
dislocation  that  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  millions  of  Europeans 
through  World  War  II.  In  the 
light  of  this  heightened  urge  of 
substantial  populations  to  make 
their  homes  here,  it  is  time  more 
people  became  familiar  with  the 
facts  surrounding  immigration  to 
this  Continent. 

In  United  States,  the  tide  of 
immigration  during  the  war 
reached  its  lowest  level  in  more 
than  100  years.  This  was  the 
culmination  of  a  continuous  trend 
in  which  immigration  dropped 
from  a  yearly  average  of  554,920 
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for  the  1920-24  period  to  40,717 
persons  for  1940-44. 

Since  the  war,  the  number 
of  immigrants  entering  United 
States  has  been  stepped  up 
sharply.  The  total  for  the  year 
ending  last  June  30  was  more 
than  100,000,  compared  with  an 
average  of  around  40,000  for  the 
previous  five  years. 

Current  immigration  quotas 
from  Germany,  Greece,  Spain, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries  are 
filled  and  long  waiting  lists  are  on 
file.  More  than  300,000  Italians, 
and  200,000  Poles,  have  applied 
for  entry  into  United  States. 

The  current  U.S.  immigration 
laws  are  based  upon  division  of 
the  world  into  three  zones.  Limit- 
ing quotas  based  on  national 
origin  are  in  effect  in  the  first 
zone,  which  includes  Europe, 
Africa,  India,  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  Western  Hemisphere 
can  be  considered  the  second 
zone;  no  quota  restrictions  are 
applied  from  this  area.    From  the 
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third  zone,  which  includes  Japan 
and  several  small  countries  of 
Asia,  immigration  is  barred  com- 
pletely. 

In  establishing  quotas,  a 
marked  preference  is  shown  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe, 
particularly  the  British  Isles, 
Scandinavian  countries,  and 
France.  It  is  notable  that  where 
quotas  are  most  generous,  there 
appears  to  be  the  least  urge  to 
immigrate;  whereas  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  etc.,  the  quotas 
in  effect  are  very  low,  and  the 
number  of  aspiring  immigrants 
very  large. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  serious 
revision  in  American  immigration 
policy  will  be  made  for  some  time, 
because  it  presents  too  hot  a  po- 
litical issue  at  a  time  when  politi- 
cal parties  are  bedevilled  by  other 
problems. 

The  Canadian  Government  has 
been  following  a  restrictive  im- 
migration policy,  too.  Canada's 
population  at  the  present  time  is 
just  over  12,000,000.  Canada  has 
not  been  very  successful  in  hold- 
ing its  immigrants.  From  1901  to 
1931,  5,085,708  immigrants  en- 
tered Canada.  But  in  the  same 
period,  3,409,184  Canadians  left 
Canada,  and  almost  all  of  them 
went  to  United  States.     This  is 


nearly  70%  of  the  number  of  im- 
migrants for  that  thirty  year 
period. 

Canadian  immigration  has  in- 
creased of  late  through  the  influx 
of  45,000  war  brides  of  Canadian 
soldiers;  and  4,000  Poles,  who  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  their 
homeland,  are  also  apparently 
destined  to  locate  themselves  in 
Canada. 

However,  no  major  influx  of 
immigrants  appears  very  likely. 
During  August,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee recommended  that  Canada 
follow  a  limited  selective  policy 
in  immigration.  This  is  the  only 
type  of  policy  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  stirring  up  a 
hornet's  nest  of  protests  from 
labor,  which  is  fearful  of  the 
threat  of  cheap  competition,  and 
Quebec,  which  fears  every  threat 
to  its  strong  minority  position  in 
the  country. 

While  no  figure  has  ever  been 
definitely  established  as  a  suitable 
population  for  Canada,  50,000,000 
is  freely  mentioned.  The  late 
economist  and  humorist,  Stephen 
Leacock,  was  a  proponent  of  a 
population  of  250,000,000,  a  num- 
ber which  would  drag  this 
country  down  to  the  level  of 
other  over-populated  areas  of  the 
world. 
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The  population  density  of 
Canada  per  square  mile  is  3V2 
persons,  United  States  has  44 
persons,  and  Great  Britain  has 
495.  Under  such  disproportion- 
ate conditions,  it  is  ironic  that 
Canada  is  employing  a  limited 
selective  immigration  policy 
while  England  has  introduced  a 
$4,500,000  weekly  Bonus-for- 
Babies  campaign  and  is  discour- 
aging emigration  from  her  shores. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned is  fully  explained  in  the 
item  of  Technocracy  official  lit- 
erature, There'll  Always  Be  an 
England.  In  this  pamphlet,  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  the 
British  Isles  are  capable  of  main- 
taining a  population  of  15  to  20 
millions  with  adequate  living 
standards.  Population  in  excess 
of  that  figure  is  maintained  only 
through  the  grace  of  resource 
support  from  the  Dominion's 
overseas.  Any  drive  to  increase 
the  British  population  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  physical  factors 
of  its  own  declining  resources. 
Great  Britain  developed  a  popu- 
lation and  a  method  of  social  op- 
eration founded  on  the  principle 
of  agrarian  colonies  supplying 
raw  materials  and  a  ready  market 
for   the   goods   manufactured   by 


the  mother  country.  This  flour- 
ishing and  expanding  mercantile 
system  has  been  in  reverse  of  late 
years,  and  this  reversal  will  ac- 
centuate as  soon  as  the  abnormal- 
ities of  postwar  adjustments  are 
over. 

Canada  is  now  a  greater  world 
power  than  the  mother  country. 
This  Dominion  has  the  technolo- 
gical facilities,  the  per  capita 
energy  conversion,  the  transpor- 
tation, that  are  part  of  the  me- 
chanism which  makes  North 
America  the  foremost  power  of 
the  world.  Canada  has  a  vast- 
ness  which  is  sparsely  settled, 
plus  raw  resources,  from  which 
great  expansion  can  be  expected. 

Canada  is  now  the  principal 
supplier  of  sustenance  to  the 
mother  country.  Canada  is  a 
stiff  competitor  with  the  mother 
country  for  export  markets. 
Canada  leads  the  Commonwealth 
nations  in  a  trend  wherein  most 
of  them  are  becoming  industrially 
developed  with  capacities  which 
render  them  not  only  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  country,  but 
actually  competitors.  That  is  the 
definite  trend  with  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  even  India. 

Technocracy  states  that  under 
these  conditions  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  a  realistic  ad- 
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justment  will  have  to  be  made  in 
England.  Internal  pressures  plus 
the  unwillingness  of  overseas 
countries  to  ship  supplies  in  end- 
less streams  across  an  ocean  to 
sustain  a  people  who  will  not  mi- 
grate to  the  source  of  supplies  but 
expect  supplies  to  be  sent  to  them, 
will  force  a  showdown.  England, 
without  her  Dominions,  is  not  a 
major  power  in  the  world  today. 
If  for  any  reason  those  Dominions 
fail  to  buttress  the  mother 
country,  Britannia's  days  are 
numbered. 

Taking  a  realistic  view  of  this 
situation,  Technocracy  advocates 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
grant  immigration  preference  to 
35  million  British  subjects. 

In  making  this  proposal,  Tech- 
nocracy reminds  us  that  British- 
ers are  our  closest  relatives  in 
tradition,  blood,  and  language; 
they  could  more  easily  adjust 
themselves  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can environment  than  any  other 
people.  The  proposal  would  solve 
Britain's  real  problem,  and  it 
would  bring  a  type  of  stock  into 
North  America  which,  in  time, 
would  blend  well  into  the  cos- 
mopolite that  is  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  is  fully  aware  that 
this  proposal  will  be  bitterly  at- 
tacked   by    French    Canada    and 


other  language  blocs.  Techno- 
cracy states  that  it  is  time  we  cul- 
tivated pro-North  Americanism 
to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  time  we 
dissolved  the  conglomeration  of 
'little  Europes'  throughout  this 
Continent  and  merged  into  a 
Continental  unit  of  one  language, 
one  culture,  one  people. 

Technocracy  does  not  advocate 
unlimited  immigration  to  this 
Continent.  If  immigration  was 
permitted  to  inundate  North 
America,  we  would  soon  be  bur- 
dened by  a  population  so  dense 
that  the  proportion  of  resources 
and  technology  in  relation  to 
population  would  permit  only  a 
low  standard  of  living. 

During  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment following  the  institution  of 
the  Technate,  immigration  would 
be  prohibited.  The  future  policy 
on  immigration  would  be  deter- 
mined by  a  study  of  the  related 
facts,  such  as  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, population  growth,  etc. 

North  America,  melting  pot  of 
the  world's  races,  creeds,  and 
colors,  is  destined  to  a  great  new 
Continentalism.  North  Ameri- 
cans are  the  only  persons  who 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  en- 
vironment of  abundance.  We  are 
the  only  people  who  have  within 
our    reach    the    prospects    of    a 
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bright  new  design  for  living,  not 
in  dreamland  but  in  reality.  Ours 
will  no  longer  be  a  Continent  of 
mere  picayune  'opportunity';  ours 
will  be  a  Continent  which  will 
burgeon  forth  with  all  of  the 
benefits  of  the  greatest  social  se- 
curity attainable  by  man. 


Because  of  this,  more  millions 
than  ever  before  of  the  world's 
people  will  be  knocking  for  ad- 
mission. Our  absorption  of  them 
must  be  carefully  gauged  to  our 
physical  requirements — not  to 
our  physical  detriment. 

—Milton  Wildfong. 


^  COULEE  .DAM,  Oct.  15.— Marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
operation  by  the  world's  largest  generators  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
the  bureau  of  reclamation  announced  today  that  power  output  has 
reached  20  billion  kilowatt-hours — equal  to  the  work  performed  by 
a  million  men  working  eight  hours  daily,  every  day  of  the  year  for 
79  years. 

Just  five  years  ago  this  month  the  first  of  the  massive  108,000- 
kilowatt  generators  in  the  west  powerhouse  of  the  dam  'went  on  the 
line.'  This  unit  was  joined  during  the  war  by  five  companion  gener- 
ators and  two  75,000-kilowatt  'Shasta'  units,  designed  originally  for 
the  bureau's  Shasta  Dam. 

Today,  with  Pacific  Northwest  homes  and  industries  calling  for 
more  power,  the  bureau  is  completing  transfer  of  the  Shasta  gener- 
ators to  Shasta  Dam  and  is  preparing  to  rush  the  installation  of  three 
108,000-kilowatt  generators  in  the  west  powerhouse. 

Power  Supt.  A.  P.  Newberry  said  that  some  turbine  parts  for 
'L-7,'  first  of  the  new  units,  are  expected  to  arrive  at  the  dam  in  De- 
cember. This  unit  is  scheduled  to  begin  operating  November,  1947. 
Its  companions,  'L-8'  and  'L-9,'  are  marked  for  operation  in  February, 
1948,  and  April,  1948,  respectively.  Each  of  the  giants,  with  turbines, 
will  weight  3,500,000  pounds.  Fifty  railroad  cars  will  be  needed  to 
transport  the  parts  for  one  unit. 

Bureau  of  reclamation  officials  have  emphasized  that  additional 
generating  capacity  will  be  needed  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  serve 
the  world's  largest  pumps  which  are  being  built  for  the  million-acre 
Columbia  Basin  project.  Six  pumps,  each  capable  of  providing  suf- 
ficient water  for  100,000  acres,  are  under  construction  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Each  will  be  powered  by  a  65,000-horsepower  electric  motor. 
Bureau  engineers  state  that  the  output  of  one  108,000-kilowatt  gener- 
ator will  be  needed  for  each  of  the  two  motors  during  the  pumping 
season. 
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Desolation  at  Debert 


In  its  September  28  issue,  the  Halifax  Herald  presented  the  follow- 
ing account  of  conditions  in  the  vacated  military  camp  at  Debert, 
together  with  pictures.  The  waste  at  Debert  symbolizes  Price  System 
operation  in  its  entirety. 


A  'GHOST  town,'  built  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  people,  is  going  to  ruin 
12  miles  from  Truro.  Worse  still, 
building  materials  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
scarce  plumbing,  heating,  cook- 
ing, electrical  and  other  equip- 
ment are  prey  to  the  weather  or 
vandals  who  can  loot  it  at  will. 

Debert  Military  Camp,  one  of 
the  biggest  ever  built  in  Canada, 
once  a  training  and  transit  centre 
which  housed  and  prepared 
thousands  of  men  before  their 
embarkation  for  the  fighting 
fronts,  is  now  vacant,  wide  open 
to  any  who  choose  to  come,  a 
standing  invitation  to  thieves  and 
smashers,  who  already  have 
knocked  out  almost  every  window 
pane. 

Neither  the  buildings  nor  the 
fixtures  in  the  scores  of  rows  of 
them  have  been  turned  over  to 
War  Assets  Corporation.  The 
camp,  as  far  as  that  organization 
is  concerned,  does  not  exist.  Soon, 
if  the  army  keeps  its  theoretical 
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control  over  it  from  Defense  De- 
partment headquarters,  it  liter- 
ally will  disappear  from  every- 
body's ken.  The  site  covers  ten 
square  miles;  it  is  traversed  by 
twelve  miles  of  hard-surfaced 
roadways.  These  have  become 
public  thoroughfares. 

Cars  and  trucks  roam  at  will  by 
day  through  the  camp  highways 
and  past  the  line  of  hutments. 

At  night  it's  the  same  story, 
with  thieves  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  guards. 

The  gate  to  the  camp  no  longer 
exists.  The  sentry  boxes  have 
been  smashed  and  at  the  Debert 
Village  end  of  the  camp  the  boxes 
have  been  tossed  into  the  ditch. 

The  only  personnel  at  present 
in  the  army  portion  of  the  camp 
are  a  handful  of  men,  left  to  guard 
the  ammunition  depot  and  to  dis- 
mantle some  of  the  explosives. 
The  fire  hall,  however,  is  equipped 
with  an  engine  and  crew. 

A  tr^p  through  the  camp,  un- 
accosted,     unquestioned,     during 
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the  broad  daylight,  brings  with  it 
startling  revelations  of  waste  and 
looting. 

The  windows  in  practically 
every  hut  have  been  smashed. 

Doors  have  been  kicked  down 
and  some  that  were  nailed  shut 
have  been  torn  off  the  hinges. 

In  the  spacious  army  kitchens, 
king-size  cooking  stoves  are  going 
to  ruin  with  rust. 

Refrigeration,  equipment  and 
motors  that  have  escaped  the 
looters   are  corroding. 

In  the  officers'  and  men's  living 
quarters  valuable  heating  equip- 
ment .  .  .  furnaces,  small  heating 
stoves  and  radiators  ...  is  lying 
idle  and  rotting. 

Rows  and  rows  of  sinks,  piping 
and  connecting  accessories  and 
toilets  remain  in  some  structures. 
In  many  of  the  buildings,  how- 
ever, sinks,  toilets  and  fittings 
have  been  torn  off  the  walls. 

In  nooks  and  corners  of  the  huts 
valuable  storm  windows  and 
sashes,  all  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, are  piled  away. 

In  the  rows  and  rows  of  huts 
the  ceilings  still  abound  with  light 
fixtures  and  bulbs. 

Metal  of  all  kinds  is  in  abun- 
dance    in     the     countless     wash 
stands  and  shower  compartments. 
Stoves  of  the  pot-bellied  heater 


type   average   two    to   three   per 
hut  and  have  piping  attached. 

In  the  auxiliary  service  hostels, 
trim,  long-lined  hutments  that 
provided  a  place  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  boys  during  their 
stay,  are  dozens  of  chairs  stored 
in  floorless  cellars  and  exposed 
to  the  dampness. 

Boxes  and  boxes  of  writing 
paper,  some  unpacked,  are  piled 
in  anterooms. 

Tons  of  coal  could  be  collected 
from  the  bins  outside  the  huts. 

Add  to  that  the  pile  hundreds 
of  feet  long  and  many  feet  high 
at  the  far  end  of  the  camp  .  .  . 
hundreds  of  tons  that  could  be 
sold  and  started  moving  before 
the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

In  a  compound  not  far  from  the 
coal-pile  are  rows  and  rows  of 
vehicles  under  guard  and  per- 
haps the  property  of  War  Assets. 
In  one  of  the  officers'  messes, 
which  cost  many  thousands,  is 
valuable  hardwood  flooring  of  the 
best  type.  Radiators  are  in  abun- 
dance with  built-in  hardwood 
coverings. 

The  damage  already  done  to 
the  camp  in  nearly  a  year  of 
abandonment  would  amount  to 
a  huge  sum. 

Looting  and  vandalism  have 
added  much  more. 
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Wear  and  tear  by  the  weather, 
which  will  worsen  within  the  next 
few  months,  eventually  will  make 
the  whole  project  practically 
worthless  unless  the  valuable 
equipment  is  moved. 

As  the  above  evidence  gathered 
on  a  tour  of  the  camp  indicates, 
the  site  still  holds  untold  wealth 
of  buildings  materials,  the  lack 
of  which  is  holding  up  building 
construction   in   Nova   Scotia. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
camp  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  peak  of  its  opera- 
tion it  housed  and  fed  something 
just  under  20,000  men. 

The  huts  in  the  camp  could  be 
torn  down  and  the  materials 
could  be  taken  to  suburban  areas 


for  dwellings,  as  has  been  done 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  where 
sometimes  they  have  been  moved 
intact  or  in  sections  as  well. 

Vancouver  for  the  past  year 
has  been  moving  hutments  in  sec- 
tions and  using  the  materials  from 
others  for  home  construction. 

The  big  camp  at  Debert  was 
built  in  1940  and  it  took  some 
8,000  men  to  complete  it  by  1941. 

Through  its  miles  of  roads — 22 
of  them — have  marched  Canada's 
crack  troops. 

Today  as  a  'ghost  town,'  going 
to  ruin,  it  stands  as  no  tribute  to 
the  men  of  the  Canadian  army, 
nor  to  the  people  of  Canada  who 
paid  for  it  and  now  are  in  urgent 
need  of  the  materials  it  contains. 


*  CHICAGO,  Sept.  27.— Destruction  by  the  navy  of  scores  of  PT  boats,  the 
costly  and  speedy  patrol  craft  that  played  an  important  role  in  the  Pacific  war,  was 
disclosed  here  Thursday  by  a  former  naval  radio  operator,  Thomas  T.  Curtiss. 

He  and  other  seamen  assigned  to  a  Philippine  base  saw  at  least  70  of  the 
boats  run  up  on  a  beach  and  demolished  with  flame  throwers.  About  40  more  of  the 
boats  were  tied  up,  hull  to  hull,  in  a  nearby  bay,  where  it  was  expected  they  would 
rot  away  or  be  destroyed  by  typhoons.  Each  PT  boat  cost  approximately  $250,000. 
Seventy  would  have  cost  $17,500,000. 

Curtiss  asserted  he  saw  at  least  30  boats  burned,  and  other  men  at  the  bass 
told  him  they  saw  40  or  50  more  destroyed. 

'I  asked  one  navy  man  why  they  were  being  burned,'  Curtiss  said.  'His  reply 
was,  "there's  nothing  else  to  do  with  them."  '  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

it  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  24. — The  maritime  commission  reported  Monday  that 
the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Florida  reaped  wartime  profits  of  $2,080,000 
on  an  original  investment  of  $600. 

This  was  one  of  19  companies  covered  in  a  commission  report  to  the  house 
merchant  marine  committee  as  it  opened  an  inquiry  into  shipbuilding  profits  with 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  as  a  witness.  The  report  showed  that  the  19  firms  put  up  $22,979,275 
capital  to  make  estimated  profits  of  $356,006,612.  —Associated  Press 
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America,  the  Bountiful 


America,  the  Bountiful,  is  potentially  able  to  produce  an  abundance 
for  all  the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  But  the  present  Price  System 
stands  in  the  way.  Only  Technocracy's  design  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Technate  will  release  our  productive  capacity  from  artificial  re- 
strictions. 


HELP  wanted:  What  kind  of 
work  do  you  enjoy?  What- 
ever it  is  there  is  a  job  waiting  for 
you  at  top  pay.  Sixteen-hour 
week  with  a  ten-week  vacation 
every  year.  Retire  at  45  on  full 
pay.  $20,000  a  year  to  start  with, 
free  medical  service  and  all  util- 
ities supplied.  If  under  25  we 
train  you  without  cost  and  take 
care  of  all  living  expenses  while 
learning.     Investigate  now. 

If  you  should  happen  to  read 
an  ad  like  this  in  your  morning 
paper  you  would  probably  do  one 
of  two  things.  You  would  either 
rush  downtown  and  try  to  land 
such  a  job  or  you  would  laugh 
cynically  and  say  'Oh  yeah?'  And 
in  neither  case  could  you  be  con- 
sidered crazy.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  such  a  job — if  you  want 
it — and  in  the  second  place  if  such 
an  ad  appeared  in  any  of  today's 
newspapers  there  would  certainly 
be  something  phoney  about  it  and 
your  cynicism  would  be  justified. 
Yet  we  repeat,  such  a  job  is 
quite  possible  for  any  citizen  of 
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the  North  American  Continent. 
The  resources  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  area  guarantee  it. 
For  this  is  America — America, 
the  Bountiful — with  the  lion's 
share  of  all  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world  and  the  technological 
equipment  with  which  to  process 
those  natural  resources  into  an 
abundance  of  physical  goods — 
such  an  abundance  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  suggested  in  our 
imaginary  ad  could  very  easily  be 
attained  by  every  inhabitant  of 
this  Continent. 

The  exponents  of  'free  enter- 
prise' are  frequently  heard  to  re- 
mark that  this  nation  attained  its 
pre-eminent  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  because  of 
our  system  of  'free'  or  private  en- 
terprise. Technocracy  has  just 
as  frequently  pointed  out  that  we 
have  achieved  our  present  degree 
of  greatness  in  spite  of  private 
enterprise.  Private  enterprise 
has    developed   the    resources    of 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Compiled  by  Editorial  Staff 


No.  46 


^asUtoUzp  Witlt&ut  Men, 

AMERICAN  agriculture  is  no  longer  'something  that  happens  out 
on  a  farm.'  The  business  of  producing  the  nation's  food  and  fibres 
is  under-going  far-reaching  changes.  And  these  are  already  forcing 
their  way  into  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  who  knows  cotton  only 
by  the  yard  and  has  never  seen  sugar  in  the  shape  of  beets. 

Today's  agricultural  revolution  involves  mechanization,  new  crops, 
and  new  ways  of  growing  old  crops.  Its  scope  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  200  years  ago,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  pattern  of  our  current  civilization. 

From  all  across  the  country,  unrelated  reports  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  farm  journals  add  up  to  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
a  process  that  is  changing  the  fate  of  America.  The  'non-agricultural' 
repercussions  are  summed  up  thus  by  the  New  York  Times: 

'A  new  group  of  machines  just  coming  into  use  .  .  .  will  produce 
not  only  bigger  farm  crops,  but  a  bumper  crop  of  social  and  economic 
consequences  as  well.  Among  the  most  impressive  of  these  machines 
are  mechanical  cotton  pickers,  forage  harvesters  .  .  .  sugar  beet,  pea- 
nut, and  potato  harvesters,  corn  pickers,  machines  which  thin  crops, 
barn  cleaners,  manure  loaders,  and  silo  unloaders.  These  offer  farmers 
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relief  from  some  of  their  most  odious  ana*  back-breaking  chores. 

'There  are  even  such  exotic  machines  as  tree-shakers  which 
knock  nuts  off  trees,  and  vacuum  cleaners  which  pick  the  nuts  off  the 
ground  (and  harvest  cranberries  or  clean  out  chicken  houses  as  well) . 
Adaptations  of  the  Army's  fog  generators  may  make  economically 
practical  the  use  of  new  insecticides. 

'Electricity,  in  an  estimated  200  farm  uses,  already  serves  2,500,- 
000  farms,  and  may  come  to  as  many  more  within  the  next  five  years. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  intention  of  farmers  to  mechanize  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  They  have  the  money.  They  are  also  thoroughly 
fed  up  with  their  labor  problem.  They  know  that  economics  favors 
more  machinery.  A  recent  survey  indicated  machinery  costs  up  only 
14%  from  prewar;  labor  costs,  180%. 

'For  the  nation  as  a  whole  it  brings  closer  the  day  when  we  must 
face  fundamental  problems.  As  farmers  increase  their  productive  ca- 
pacity through  mechanization,  it  becomes  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  we  develop  a  system  of  distribution  so  that  the  output  of  farms 
and  ranches  can  be  consumed  at  prices  fair  both  to  producers  and  pur- 
chasers. Unless  the  solution  can  be  found  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  economy,  we  face  the  choice  between  ever-increasing  government 
control  and  chaotic  surpluses. 

'No  less  significant  is  the  effect  on  our  population  pattern.  For 
years  metropolitan  areas  have  not  produced  enough  children  to  main- 
tain their  populations.  Our  cities  have  grown  because  our  farms  and 
small  towns  have  exported  to  them  their  "surplus"  young  people. 

'The  coming  of  the  tractor  .  .  .  means  fewer  farms  and  larger  ones; 
fewer  towns  and  larger  ones;  fewer  farm  families — and  smaller  ones 
.  .  .  Dwindling  numbers  of  farmers,  plus  the  depressing  effect  of 
mechanization  on  the  farm  birth  rate,  means  that  rural  America  will 
fall  increasingly  short  of  meeting  our  metropolitan  deficits. 

'Probably  the  most  significant  of  the  new  machines,  because  of  its 
social  and  economic  implications,  is  the  mechanical  cotton  picker.  It 
costs  about  $5000  and  cuts  the  cost  of  growing  cotton  by  $25  a  bale  .  .  . 
Machines  have  been  devised  to  chop  (thin)  cotton.  Flame  weeders 
have  outmoded  the  hoe.  Chemical  defoliants,  sprayed  from  airplanes, 
cause  the  leaves  to  drop  in  late  summer,  so  that  the  sun  can  get  at  the 
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MECHANIZATION  BOOSTS  FARM  WORKERS'  OUTPUT 
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'Machines  have  been  devised  which  dig  potatoes,  pick  them  up, 
grade  them  according  to  size,  and  deposit  them  in  bags.  Peanut  har- 
vesters reduce  by  seven-eighths  the  labor  required  to  harvest  an  acre 
of  peanuts.  Peanut  shellers  can  do  in  an  hour  what  a  man  can  do  by 
hand  in  300  hours. 

'On  the  dairy  farm,  barn  gutters  can  now  be  cleaned  mechanically 
by  an  arrangement  .  .  .  which  deposits  the  contents  of  the  gutter  into 
a  manure  spreader.  A  Wisconsin  manufacturer  has  designed  a  glass- 
lined  silo  complete  with  power-unloading. 
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bottommost  bolls  .  .  .  and  thus  most  of  the  problem  of  trashy  cotton  is 
solved.  The  result  may  be  nearly  as  significant  as  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin. 

'The  price  of  the  cotton-picker  puts  it  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
small  growers.  They  eventually  will  go  out  of  the  cotton  business.  It 
also  spells  the  end  of  the  share-cropper  and  his  mule.  And  as  the  mule 
gives  way  to  the  tractor,  millions  of  acres  that  have  grown  corn  to  feed 
him  may  now  be  seeded  down  to  pasture  to  feed  still  more  cows. 

'Mechanization  has  also  come  apace  to  the  hay  field.  If  your  inter- 
est in  farming  is  aesthetic  rather  than  economic,  you  may  resent  what 
this  means  .  .  .  the  haycock  is  gone  and  the  hayrack  is  going.  Harvest- 
ers cut  the  hay,  chop  it,  and  blow  it  into  trailing  wagons.  The  chopped 
hay  is  hauled  to  dehydrators,  unloaded  mechanically,  and  the  grass 
is  converted  into  bone-dry  feed,  all  vitamins  and  proteins  intact. 
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'Mechanical  chicken-pickers — a  blur  of  rapidly  revolving  rubber 
"fingers" — strip  the  feathers  from  chickens  and  turkeys  in  seconds. 

'Sugar-beet  growers  in  the  West  confidently  expect  that  within 
five  years  machines  will  reduce  their  labor  requirements  by  50%.  One 
result  will  be  less  use  of  transient  labor  in  the  sugar-beet  producing 
states.  This  may  disrupt  a  large  share  of  the  West's  migratory  labor 
economy,  which  functions  as  smoothly  as  it  does  because  it  is  based  on 
a  succession  of  crops  which  provide  workers  with  a  "circuit"  of  sea- 
sonal jobs.' 

Just  how  much  the  demand  for  beet-field  labor  may  be  reduced 
is  revealed  in  greater  detail  by  extensive  experiments  reported  by 
Colorado  State  College.  These  tests  demonstrated  that,  in  the  key  pro- 
cess of  'thinning'  beet  crops,  a  new  mechanical  device  required  less 
than  2V2  man-hours  per  acre,  compared  with  more  than  27  man-hours 
per  acre  when  the  chore  was  done  by  hand. 

Nor  was  yield  sacrificed.  Mechanical  cultivation  produced  12.24 
tons  per  acre;  hand  labor,  12.17  tons. 

i        The  report  adds  significantly:  'A  saving  of  up  to   nine-tenths   of 
ithe  usual  labor  for  thinning  is  now  entirely  practical.' 

What  proportion  of  this  new-found  farm  horsepower  will  go  into 
the  growing  of  crops  which  did  not  exist,  for  the  American  farmer,  as 
recently  as  10  years  ago,  is  difficult  to  predict.  But  many  a  farmer, 
particularly  in  the  South,  has  the  opportunity  of  growing  such  exotic 
new  crops  as  bamboo,  soy  beans,  rubber-bearing  dandelions,  and 
ramie,  the  'wonder  weed.' 

Of  ramie,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  has  this  to  say:  'Loui- 
siana farmers  are  planting  5000  acres  of  weeds  this  season.  Ordinarily 
this  would  seem  like  so  much  insanity,  but  actually  nothing  could  be 
saner.  For  the  weed  is  ramie,  producer  of  the  wonder  fibre  which  tex- 
tile experts  say  is  superior  to  all  others. 

'There's  nothing  new  about  ramie  .  .  .  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
it  ...  a  mummy  at  least  4000  years  old  was  found  wrapped  in  linen 
made  of  ramie  fibers,  and  the  cloth  had  lasted  .  .  .  but  until  now  there 
was  no  known  method  of  extracting  the  fiber  from  the  plant  and 
cleansing  it  properly  on  a  large-volume,  low-cost  basis. 

'Today  a  New  Orleanian,  Gilbert  Brereton,  who  came  from  Can- 
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ada  four  years  ago,  believes  he  is  the  first  to  perfect  a  portable  de- 
corticator  that  cuts  and  harvests  the  ramie  mechanically.  Brereton's 
machine  is  on  the  eve  of  mass-production. 

'It  probably  means  to  Louisiana,  and  the  other  states  in  which 
ramie  can  grow,  the  opening  of  a  new  agricultural  era.  In  Louisiana 
ramie  may  become  the  state's  No.  1  crop.  Ramie  may  even  one  day 
jolt  King  Cotton  from  his  throne. 

'It  probably  will  make  great  inroads  into  the  production  of  syn- 
thetics and  silk,  for  it  has  the  quality  and  sheen  of  silk  and  is  finer 
and  stronger,  and  impervious  to  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  without 
bleaching,  is  stronger  than  flax,  has  no  lint  as  does  cotton,  won't 
shrink  or  stretch.  It  can  be  used  even  to  make  women's  stockings. 
Because  it  is  resistant  to  salt  water,  its  uses  in  maritime  industries  are 
endless.    In  short,  it  is  the  answer  to  a  textile  manufacturer's  prayer.' 

But  old  crops  made  better  by  new  techniques  are  probably  more 
important  to  the  average  farmer  than  plants  they  have  never  grown 
before.  Among  these  is  the  production  of  corn  which  yields  100 
bushels  or  more  to  the  acre,  as  reported  in  a  widespread  experiment 
among  farmers  in  Indiana  by  Capper's  Farmer: 

'A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  farmers  in  Gibson  County  set  out 
deliberately  to  make  their  corn  yields  100  bushels  or  better  an  acre. 
The  steps  necessary  are  rotation  with  legumes,  closer  spacing,  good 
seed,  deep  plowing,  later-than-average  planting.' 

Much  the  same  success  in  getting  an  acre  of  land  to  yield  up  to 
600  bushels  of  potatoes — instead  of  a  Pennsylvania  state-wide  average 
of  126  bushels — is  outlined  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  Capper's  Farmer.  For  potatoes,  the  method  adds  shallower 
covering  of  the  seeds. 

One  of  the  American  farmer's  most  profitable  lines  is  turkey-* 
growing.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  farmer  to 
lose  90%  of  his  hatch.  After  years  of  research,  Dr.  W.  A.  Billings  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  reveals,  again  in  Capper's  Farmer,  how 
this  loss  can  be  reduced  to  10%.  Basically,  his  system  involves  keep- 
ing turkeys  penned  and  fed  from  the  day  they  hatch,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  'feed  themselves'  in  barnyard  and  field.  They  must  also 
be  kept  away  from  chickens,  which  spread  the  deadly  worm  which 
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induces  that  most  fatal  of  turkey  killers — black-head. 

For  years,  many  farmers  produced  bumper  crops  and  still  came 
out  'in  the  red,'  due  to  waste  in  getting  produce  to  the  markets.  Now, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  'food  researchers  are  helping 
farmers  to  trim  their  "waste  lines." 

'One  of  several  examples  is  a  new  frozen  dessert,  dubbed  "velva 
fruit"  by  its  scientist-inventors. 

'Velva  fruit,  in  peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  other  flavors, 
is  made  by  freezing  a  fresh  fruit  puree  with  a  little  gelatin  and  sugar. 
On  the  West  Coast,  after  sugar  supplies  increase,  this  product  is 
expected  to  absorb  large  tonnages  of  too-ripe  cantaloupes,  plums,  and 
other  highly  perishable  fruits  which  can't  stand  the  long  trip  East. 

'These  new  "waste"  developments  are,  among  others,  the  results 
of  a  seven-year  search  at  the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
at  Albany,  Calif.  Established  in  1938  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  is  one  of  four  experimental  stations  devoted  to  ferreting  out 
new  and  wider  uses  for  farm  products. 

'New  Orleans  concentrates  on  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  peanuts; 
Peoria  on  corn  and  wheat;  Philadelphia  covers  tobacco,  apples,  milk, 
and  potatoes.' 

And  still,  these  are  only  the  early  'communiques'  in  the  story  of 
America's  agricultural  revolution. 

— Condensed  from  Magazine  Digest 


if  DURING  THE  WAR  American  industry  performed  a  miracle.  In  the  last  year 
of  fighting,  the  United  States  alone  outproduced  the  Axis  powers  in  combat  muni- 
tions by  more  than  50%  and  made  more  than  40%  of  the  total  armament  output  of 
all  the  nations  at  war.  To  achieve  the  greatest  production  job  in  history,  American 
industry  turned  over  to  the  arsenai  of  democracy  only  40%  of  its  plant.  The  other 
60%  kept  on  making  consumers'  goods.  Though  we  groused  about  ration  points, 
Americans  lived  almost  as  well — and  some  of  them  better — as  before  the  war. 

How  can  the  miracle  be  explained,  and  what  does  it  mean  for  the  years  ahead? 
We  managed  the  job  because  of  the  superb  natural  wealth  of  America.  But  that 
would  have  failed  us  without  the  knowledge  of  executives  and  engineers  and  the 
high  productivity — output  per  man-hour — of  the  American  worker.  The  American 
record  of  productivity  is  twice  as  high  as  Britain's  and  that  of  prewar  Germany,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  that  of  France  and  Russia. 
— Charles  R.  Walker,  Director  of  Research  on  Technological  Change,  Yale  University. 
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THE  following  are  examples  of  industrial  applications  of  electronics 
taken  from  a  comprehensive  survey  made  by  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

1.  A  plant  that  produces  formed  plastic  parts  is  using  with  much 
success  dieletric  heating  units  to  bring  the  thermosetting  plastic 
material  up  to  the  molding  temperature  before  it  is  put  in  the  mold. 

2.  Use  of  dielectric  heating  has  speeded  up  production,  solved 
important  problems,  in  the  fabrication  of  thick  laminated  wood  mem- 
bers, scarf  splicing,  and  miscellaneous  wood  gluing  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  aircraft  skins. 

3.  In  the  compression  molding  of  plastic  parts  use  of  a  dielectric 
unit  for  preheating  the  thermosetting  material  has  given  one  manu- 
facturer the  advantages  of  thorough  curing  of  thick  sections,  and 
easier  flow.  Result  is  the  possibility  of  molding  larger  pieces  of  more 
intricate  design  and  lighter  inserts. 

4.  A  manufacturer  of  electrostatic  condensers  makes  wide  and 
successful  use  of  induction  heating  equipment  for  soldering  can  tops, 
brackets,  and  other  parts. 

5.  In  a  metalworking  plant  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of 
oil  mist  in  the  air  of  certain  departments  presented  a  serious  problem. 
A  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  was  found  in  the  installation  of  a 
number  of  electrostatic  precipitators. 

6.  Dust-free  ventilating  air  for  rooms  housing  motors  and  other 
electrical  equipment  in  a  mill  that  produces  iron  and  steel  products, 
is  provided  by  electrostatic  precipitation  units. 

7.  A  manufacturer  of  aircraft  engines  faced  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  desired  level  of  the  solution  in  an  automatic  plating 
machine.  The  answer  was  found  in  the  installation  of  an  electronic 
liquid  level  control. 

8.  In  a  metalworking  plant  turning  out  aircraft  engines  an  elec- 
tronic control  is  used  to  limit  the  travel  of  the  work  on  grinding 
machines. 

9.  To  control  moisture  content  a  rayon  manufacturer  makes  use 
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of  an  electronic  speed  control  on  the  motors  driving  slashers  for  drying 
rayon. 

10.  Constant  speed  of  a  paper  machine  drive  at  all  speed  set- 
tings is  assured  in  the  mill  of  a  manufacturer  of  book  paper  by  the 
use  of  an  electronic  speed  control. 

11.  Electronic  registering  devices  on  wrapping  machines  in  a 
candy  plant  ensure  correct  placement  of  wrappers  on  candy  bars. 

12.  A  manufacturer  of  metalworking  machinery  employs  elec- 
tronic control  to  keep  the  coolant  oil  used  in  grinding  thread  grinder 
screws  to  within  1  or  2  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  lead  screw 
of  the  machines  on  which  the  grinding  is  done. 

13.  Electronic  equipment  is  used  to  control  temperature  by  the 
color  of  the  flame,  in  processing  the  product  of  a  cement  plant. 

14.  In  a  heavy  chemicals  plant  electronic  devices  are  used  to 
control  the  specific  gravity  of  muriatic  acid  through  operation  of  the 
valve  on  the  water  feed. 

15.  Automatic  pH  control  equipment  is  used  in  a  plant  manu- 
facturing explosives,  to  control  the  acid  feed  to  treated  water. 

16.  In  a  mill  that  produces  cotton  textiles  an  electronically  oper- 
ated sheet  bias  straightener  is  used  on  finishing  range  tenter  frames 
to  keep  threads  parallel. 

17.  A  speed  control  for  conveyors,  based  on  a  photoelectric  cell, 
is  used  in  a  plant  manufacturing  tires,  tubes,  and  war  materials  made 
of  rubber,  to  maintain  the  proper  tension  and  take-away  in  the  rubber 
extrusion  process. 

18.  Machine  crews  in  a  paper  mill  are  notified  by  a  photoelectric 
relay  when  the  sheet  of  paper  in  the  machine  breaks. 

19.  A  steel  tubing  manufacturer  tests  his  products  at  rates  up 
to  600  f.p.m.  by  an  electronic  flaw  detector. 

20.  A  photoelectric  control  is  used  on  the  scales  in  a  plant  that 
manufactures  industrial  chemicals,  to  control  the  weight  of  materials 
deposited  in  bins. 

21.  In  a  chemical  plant  a  photoelectric  control  keeps  track  of  the 
weight  of  cylinders  being  filled  with  compressed  gas,  and  shuts  off 
the  flow  when  the  proper  amount  has  been  introduced. 

22.  An  electronic  device  for  locating  metal  objects  buried  in  the 
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ground  is  used  to  determine  the  position  and  direction  of  under- 
ground pipes  and  cables,  in  a  petroleum  products  refinery. 

23.  The  concentration  of  inorganic  matter  in  water  solutions  is 
measured  by  an  electronic  conductivity  indicator,  in  a  plant  that 
manufactures  military  explosives. 

24.  The  boiler  crew  plant  of  a  manufacturer  of  vegetable  oil 
shortening  and  salad  oils  is  warned  by  a  smoke  indicator  whenever 
the  density  of  the  smoke  in  the  stack  goes  above  a  certain  point. 

.    25.  Speeds  of  spindles  on  spinning  frames  are  checked  quickly 
and  accurately  in  a  cotton  textile  mill  by  a  stroboscope. 

26.  In  a  plant  that  produces  carbon  black  an  electronic  device 
maintains  the  proper  air-gas  ratio  by  controlling  the  smoke  density 
at  a  central  point. 

27.  Alignment  of  precision  machines  is  made  easier  and  more 
exact  for  their  manufacturer  by  the  use  of  an  electronic  micrometer. 

28.  Photographs  of  projectiles  in  flight  are  taken  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  firearms  and  ammunition  with  the  help  of  a  photoelectric 
relay. 

29.  Failure  of  oil  flow  in  the  oil-fired  furnaces  of  a  plant  that 
manufactures  parts  used  in  ship  construction  causes  a  photoelectric 
relay  to  sound  an  alarm  and  shut  off  the  oil  supply. 

30.  Danger  of  pouring  molten  metal  when  the  ladle  is  not  in  the 
proper  position  is  prevented  in  a  foundry  by  a  photoelectric  relay. 


*  WHILE  THE  HOURLY  WAGE  RATE  of  factory  workers  reached  a  record 
high  of  $1.09  in  July,  weekly  earnings  slumped  to  $43  with  the  average  work  week 
only  39.4  hours.  From  July  to  September  last  year  real  wages  slid  down  8%.  Rising 
wage  rates  granted  in  the  so-called  'first  round'  had  made  up  over  half  this  loss 
by  June  of  this  year,  but  the  recovery  of  earnings  was  completely  erased  by  price 
advances  after  June  30.  Moreover,  only  one-fourth  of  factory  workers  received  the 
18 J£  cents  an  hour  increase;  one-fifth  did  not  get  any  raise.  In  the  textile  industry 
chiselling  employers  who  did  not  grant  increases  boldly  asked  the  OPA  for  price 
raises  because  of  the  'first  round.'  Workers  in  trades  and  services  and  white-collar 
classification  benefited  little  by  the  lSYa  cent  increase.  The  decline  in  real  earnings 
has  been  the  most  marked  in  the  durable-goods  industries,  where  reduction  of  hours 
and  down-grading  has  been  most  drastic.  Real  wages  of  durable-goods  workers  two 
months  ago  were  13%  less  than  in  July,  1945,  and  at  the  lowest  level  since  1941. 

— The  Nation 
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P^aductlaiti^  in  Steam,  (laibiaadU 


THIS  report,  compiled  from  a  release  prepared  in  the  Productivity 
and  Technological  Development  Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  presents  indexes  of  productivity  for  Class  I  steam 
line-haul  railroads.  During  the  period  covered,  these  railroads  ac- 
counted for  at  least  98%  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  at 
least  94%  of  the  total  employment  of  all  steam  railroads,  including 
switching  and  terminal  companies.  All  data  employed  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  indexes  were  obtained  from  published  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  indexes  in  Table  1  refer  to  total  traffic  and  all  hourly-basis 
employees.  The  index  of  total  revenue  traffic  represents  aggregate 
passenger-miles  and  freight  ton-miles,  each  category  being  weighted 
by  respective  average  unit  revenues  in  the  base  year,  1939.  The 
index  of  employment  refers  to  all  hourly-basis  employees  and  thus 
excludes  executive,  professional,  and  main  supervisory  employees. 
The  man-hours  index  is  comparable  in  scope  to  the  employment 
index  and  represents  the  total  of  straight  time  actually  worked,  all 
overtime  paid  for,  and  constructive-allowance  hours  of  train  and 
engine  employees. 

In  Tables  2  and  3  are  presented  separate  measures  for  freight 
traffic  and  road  freight  employees  and  for  passenger  traffic  and  road 
passenger  employees,  respectively.  In  Table  2,  the  indexes  of  em- 
ployment and  man-hours  represent  engineers,  motormen,  firemen 
and  helpers,  conductors,  brakemen,  and  flagmen  attached  to  road 
freight  service.  In  Table  3,  the  corresponding  passenger-service 
groups  are  represented,  and,  in  addition,  ticket  collectors  and 
baggagemen.  In  both  tables,  the  man-hours  indexes  include  all 
straight  time  actually  worked,  all  overtime  paid  for,  and  constructive- 
allowance  hours  of  the  respective  groups  of  employees.  Since  the 
employment  and  man-hours  indexes  are  restricted  to  the  occupations 
most  directly  associated  with  each  type  of  traffic,  the  two  tables 
permit  a  comparison  of  the  productivity  trends  for  freight  and 
passenger  service. 
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Table  3 
INDEXES  FOR  ROAD  PASSENGER  EMPLOYEES   (1939-100) 

Revenue  Road  Revenue  Passenger 

Passenger  Passenger  Man-  Miles  per — 

Year                   Miles  Employees  hours  Employee    Man-hour 

1935    81.6  100.2  101.3  81.4                 80.6 

1936    98.9  104.0  107.2  95.1                  92.3 

1937    108.8  107.5  109.7  101.2                 99.2 

1938    95.5  101.3  102.1  94.3                 93.5 

1939    100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0               100.0 

1940    104.9  100.1  99.7  104.8                105.2 

1941    129.6  101.7  103.5  127.4                125.2 

1942    236.9  108.0  119.7  219.4                197.9 

1943    387.7  117.4  138.5  330.2                279.9 

1944    421.8  121.7  148.6  346.6                283.8 

1945    404.9  123.6  152.1  327.6                266.2 
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Table  1 
INDEXES  FOR  ALL  HOURLY  BASIS  EMPLOYEES  (1939-100) 

Revenue 

Traffic  Hourly- 
freight  and  basis  Man-  Revenue  Traffic  per — 
Year                Passenger)  Employees  hours  Employee  Man-hour 

1935    84.2  100.4                  96.1  83.9  87.6 

1936  101.4  108.3  108.4  93.6  93.5 

1937  108.2  113.5  113.6  95.3  95.2 

1938  88.0  94.6       92.9  93.0  94.7 

1939  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1940  111.1  104.3  105.6  106.5  105.2 

1941  141.0  116.5  122.1  121.0  115.5 

1942  196.5  130.6  140.8  150.5  139.6 

1943  237.4  139.5  157.3  170.2  150.9 

1944  244.0  145.7  164.7  167.5  148.1 

1945  227.0  146.3  162.7  155.2  139.5 

Table  2 
INDEXES  FOR  ROAD  FREIGHT  EMPLOYEES  (1939-100) 

Revenue  Road  Revenue  Freight 

Ton  Miles  Freight  Man-  Ton  Miles  per — 

Year               of  Freight  Employees  hours  Employee  Man-hour 

1935    84.6  100.0                 97.1  84.6  87.1 

1936  101.7  109.9  113.5  92.5  89.6 

1937  108.2  114.5  115.7  94.5  93.5 

1938  87.0  96.6       93.2  90.1  93.3 

1939  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1940  111.9  105.1  108.2  106.5  103.4 

1941  142.5  119.3  131.4  119.4  108.4 

1942  191.4  139.4  166.3  137.3  115.1 

1943  218.0  148.3  181.6  147.0  120.0 

1944  221.2  148.0  183.6  149.5  120.5 

1945  204.1  144.5  174.5  141.2  117.0 
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Through  the  Technoscope  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working  hours,  to  every   citizen   on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

PRESS  A  BUTTON  AND  PARK 
your  car!  The  Park-O-Mat  automatically 
places  an  auto  in  any  desired  stall  of  a 
garage.  With  it,  more  cars  can  be  parked 
in  less  time  by  fewer  attendants. 

At  the  garage  entrance  arms  grip  the 
front  and  rear  bumpers  and  slide  the 
car  to  an  elevator.  This  stops  at  the 
proper  floor;  arms  slide  the  car  into 
the  stall.  Another  button  reverses  the 
process,  bringing  the  car  to  the  entrance 
in  less  than  a  minute.  Since  the  car  does 
not  run  under  its  own  power,  the  owner 
can  lock  it  when  he  leaves. 

The  Los  Angeles  manufacturer  points 
out  that  the  Park-O-Mat  can  be  installed 
in  lots  too  narrow  for  ordinary  parking. 

DESCRIBED  AS  THE  FIRST  NEW 
development  in  machinery  for  the  pro- 
cessing of  lumber  in  70  years,  a  portable 
circular  gang  saw,  invented  by  well- 
known  logger  Louis  J.  Tansky,  is  now  in 
successful  operation  at  Manning  Lumber 
Mills,  Victoria,  B.C. 

By  mounting  circular  saws  in  pairs 
keyed  to  individual  arbors  Mr.  Tansky 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  readily  adjusting  the 
saws  to  the  size  of  the  log  to  be  milled. 
Each  arbor  has  its  own  setting  and  is 
almost  instantly  adjustable. 


It  will  be  possible  to  move  this  mill 
into  the  heart  of  the  timber  and  manu- 
facture lumber  from  the  waste  amount* 
ing  to  30  or  40%  of  standing  timber 
which  is  now  burned  each  fall. 

By  this  invention  the  owner  will  re- 
ceive 30%  more  revenue  from  his  timber 
and  the  provincial  government  will  have 
at  least  partially  solved  the  problem  of 
fire  hazard  from  the  small  timber  left  on 
the  ground  after  a  logging  operation.  The 
mill  itself  occupies  a  space  7  by  12  feel 
and  can  be  moved  on  skids  with  a  tractor 
and  set  up  ready  for  operation  in  two 
hours. 

NEW  WONDERS  IN  OFFICE  MA- 
chines  that  were  kept  under  wraps  dur- 
ing the  war  or  were  monopolized  by  the 
armed  services  were  displayed  at  the 
National  Business  Show  in  New  York, 
September  30-October  5.  Among  them 
were: 

Typewriters  operated  by  radio  from 
another  part  of  town,  or  from  a  train, 
plane,  or  automobile.  A  reporter,  for 
example,  can  write  his  story  at  the  scene 
of  a  fire  and  have  it  reproduced  simul- 
taneously in  his  newspaper  office. 

Recording  discs  on  which  travelling 
salesmen  can  dictate  reports  (or  expense 
accounts)    while  they   drive. 

Detectors,  like  a  burglar  alarm,  that 
warn  of  fires  before  they  start.  Designed 
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for  homes  or  small  businesses  without 
night  watchmen,  and  set  up  near  fur- 
naces or  other  danger  spots,  the  ma- 
chine starts  a  loud  clamor  when  tem- 
peratures  rise  to   the  danger  point. 

Machines  that  figure  out  income  tax 
eut  while  they  tabulate  and  total  large 
payrolls  and  print  slips  for  deductions, 
all  in  one  operation. 

An  electromatic  typewriter  with  pro- 
portional spacing.  An  'I,'  for  example, 
does  not  take  up  as  much  space  as  an 
*M,'  as  on  ordinary  typewriters,  but  only 
a  third  as  much  space,  as  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

PUSH-BUTTON  WEATHER  CON- 
trol,  delivery  of  mail  by  radio,  and 
world-wide  radio  communications  be- 
tween  individuals,  all  these  were  fore- 
cast as  possibilities  by  David  Sarnoff, 
president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  commemorating 
his  40  years  in  radio,  Mr.  Sarnoff  said 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  radio 
communications  in  four  decades,  but 
added: 

'As  science  measures  time,  we  have 
witnessed  only  the  beginning.' 

Sarnoff  said  automatic  stations  in  re. 
mote  regions  can  collect  and  broadcast 
weather  data,  radar  can  spot  a  hurricane 
and  plot  its  movement,  and  radio-con- 
trolled rockets  can  explore  the  upper 
atmosphere.  He  added  that  experiments 
were  under  way  which  might  enable  man 
to  deflect  air  movements  and  neutralize 
or  detour  storms. 

A  SPECIAL  HIGH-PRODUCTION 
machine  for  drilling  twenty  holes  in 
transmission    bands    and    linings    in    one 


operation  has  been  designed  by  the  Simp- 
lex Tool  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit.  The 
band  and  linings  to  be  drilled  are 
clamped  manually  in  the  work-holding 
fixture  of  the  machine,  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  with  the  cover  re- 
moved. 


»a 


After  clamping  the  work  in  the  fix- 
ture, the  operator  simply  pushes  the 
starting  button.  The  fixture,  which  is 
positioned  by  air  cylinders,  moves  auto- 
matically to  the  first  position,  where 
the  drill  units,  which  are  provided 
with  automatic  forward  and  reverse 
movement  for  the  drill  spindles,  com- 
plete the  drilling  of  ten  holes.  The 
fixture  then  moves  to  the  second  posi- 
tion, where  ten  more  holes  are  drilled. 
At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  fixture 
returns  to  the  unloading  position. 

All  movements  are  fully  automatic,  and 
electrical  interlocking  controls  are  pro- 
vided. The  starting  button  and  a  master 
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stop-button  are  located  at  the  front  of 
the  machine.  All  elements  of  the  con- 
trol system  are  full  enclosed  and  oper- 
ate on  a  110-volt  pilot  circuit.  The  drill 
units  used  on  this  machine  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  drilling  holes  of  any  size  up 
to  11/32  inch  in  diameter. 

THE     HOLES     IN     TWO     FORGED 

automobile  parts  are  broached  at  each 
operating  cycle  of  a  30-inch  6trokev 
vertical  pull-down  broaching  machine 
recently  designed  by  the  Oilgear  Co., 
Milwaukee.  This  machine  removes  ap- 
proximately 0.052  inch  of  stock  in  fin 
ish-broaching  1-inch  holes  in  each  forged 
steel  part.  The  forging  shown  in  the 
left-hand    fixture    in    the    illustration    is 


a  front  drag  link  bellcrank,  and  the 
forging  shown  in  the  right-hand  fixtun* 
is  a  brake  pedal.  The  production  rate 
on  the  double  set-up  is  350  parts  per 
hour. 

With    this     equipment,     the    operator 


simply  loads  parts  roughly  into  the  fix- 
tures, depresses  dual  safety  push-buttons 
to  start  the  operating  cycle,  and  removes 
the  broached  parts.  Both  broaches  are 
handled  automatically  by  the  machine. 
and  the  work-pieces  are  accurately  cen 
tralized  by  the  shanks  of  the  tools  as  they 
move  downward.  Each  tool  is  secured  at 
both  of  its  ends  during  the  major  portion 
of  the  broaching  stroke. 


LEGENDARY  PAUL  BUNYAN  AND 
his  blue  ox  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
Unless  they  return  to  their  home  in  the 
Arrowhead  country  of  northern  Minne- 
sota and  contest  the  giant  tractors  now 
felling  the  forests  at  2-acres  an  hour, 
they'll  lose  their  reputations.  Immense 
V-type  blades,  16  feet  on  a  side  are  cut- 
ting swaths  10  to  12  feet  wide  through 
thick  growths  of  'pople,'  elm,  and  pine, 
at  3  to  6-miles  per  hour.  Looking  like 
giant  bread  knives  they  cut  through 
trees  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter  as  if 
they  were  made  of  cheese  and  don't 
leave  a  single  stump. 

'A  hundred  men  working  in  spurts 
might  beat  a  land-clearing  machine,  but 
I  doubt  if  they  could  match  it  10-hours 
a  day  for  day  after  day,'  according  to 
Harry  J.  Johnson,  agricultural  field- 
man  of  the  Office  of  Iron  Range  Re 
sources  and  Rehabilitation.  Fruit  of  the 
vision  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  land- 
clearing  machine  was  intended  only  fop 
brush,  but  farmers  and  landowners 
wanted  to  go  after  the  heavier  stuff  so 
it  was  rebuilt  into  a  much  sturdier  ma- 
chine. Now  trees  up  to  19  inches  in 
diameter  are  cut  off  readily. 

The  machine  is  built  like  a  large  snow- 
plow,  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  large- 
size  track-type  tractor  with  a  cable  hoist 
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to  lift  it  over  stones  and  stumps.  The 
cutting  is  done  by  heavy,  rounded  and 
beveled  saw-tooth  blades,  1  foot  long,  7 
inches  deep,  and  %  inches  thick.  As  it 
slides  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
the  blades  leave  a  clear  track  the  full 
width  of  the  machine.  To  guard  against 
falling  trees  2-inch  pipes  protect  the 
machine  and  a  steel  canopy  covers  the 
operator. 

Production 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION  IN 
the  first  half  of  1946  did  about  one-third 
as  well  as  in  the  first  half  of  1941.  In  the 
diagram  the  two  lines  show  by  weeks  for 
the  year  1941,  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1946,  the  combined  American  and  Ca- 
nadian outputs  of  automobiles  alone. 
They  include  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
busses,  taxicabs,  and  other  types  as- 
sembled in  both  countries.  The  sharp 
decline  in  output  in  1941  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  was  caused  by 
the  closing  down  of  passenger  automo- 
bile assembly  lines  for  the  annual 
changeover  of  models.  The  data  used  are 
those   of  Ward's  Weekly  reports. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
combined  outputs  amounted  to  a  little 
over  one-third  of  a  million  cars  as  con- 
trasted with  nearly  1,600,000  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1941.  Production  this  year  in 
the  first  quarter  was  only  a  little  more 
than  20%  as  great  as  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1941.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  this  year  a  few  more  than  one 
million  cars  had  been  produced,  but  by 
the  close  of  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
production  was  well  in  excess  of  three 
million  cars.  The  output  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  was  33%  as  large  as  that  of 
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the  first  half  of  1941,  and  as  the  diagram 
shows,  it  was  most  unevenly  distributed 
among  the  weeks  and  months. 

Business  and  Finance 

BOTH  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
prices  rose  sharply  from  June  to  July 
while  OPA  was  temporarily  inoperative. 
Since  early  in  1942  retail  prices  have 
been  above  wholesale  prices  when  both 
are  measured  in  relatives  of  the  base 
which  takes  the  prices  from  1935  through 
1939  as  equal  to  100,  and  retail  prices 
still  remained  above  wholesale  prices 
after  the  July  advance.  In  August  the 
retail  prices  were  about  73%  higher  than 
they  were  in  August  of  1939,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  During 
the  same  period  wholesale  prices  rose 
approximately   72%. 
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COMMODITY     PRICES 
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In  the  diagram  the  dashed  line  rep- 
resents the  monthly  changes  in  the  in- 
clusive index  of  wholesale  prices  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
covers  the  prices  of  889  series  of  price 
quotations.  The  price  changes  are  ex 
pressed  as  relatives  of  the  average  of 
the  prices  of  the  base  period  of  1935 
through  1939  taken  as  being  equal  to 
100.  The  solid  line  represents  the  index 
of  retail  prices  as  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  has  the  same 
base  period.  It  covers  monthly  price 
changes  in  10  classifications  of  retail 
9tores.  It  covers  such  diverse  establish- 
ments a9  food   stores,  eating  and  drink- 


ing  places,  apparel  stores,  filling  sta- 
tions, stores  selling  building  materials 
and  hardware,  automotive  stores,  drug 
stores,   etc. 

For  both  sorts  of  prices  the  year  of 
most  rapid  advance  was  1941  durinjr 
which  war  was  going  on  in  Europe,  but 
except  for  the  three  closing  weeks  Amer- 
ica was  still  at  peace.  It  was  a  year  of 
business  activity  of  almost  boom  propor- 
tions. Price  advances  were  rapid  in  1942, 
and  they  continued  at  slower  rateo 
through  1945.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
last  year  the  price  advances  have  been 
at  accelerating  rates,  and  those  of  this 
summer  have  been  very  rapid  indeed. 
During  this  year  wholesale  prices  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  retail  prices 
which  usually  happens  when  price  ad- 
vances are  more  than  normally  rapid. 

Although  current  price  trends,  over  all, 
remain  strongly  upward,  a  downturn  is 
developing  in  some  prices,  chiefly  in 
farm  products.  Wheat  that  recently  cost 
$2.13  a  bushel  can  be  bought  for  de- 
livery next  May  at  $1.86  a  bushel.  Corn 
sold  for  more  than  $2  a  bushel  in  Aug- 
ust, but  can  be  bought  for  delivery  next 
March  at  $1.32%  a  bushel.  Potatoes  are 
being  bought  heavily  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  price  at  aroun-1 
$1.45  a  bushel  to  farmers.  Fruit  prices  are 
at  the  lowest  farm  level  since  1943.  Vege- 
table prices  are  lower  to  farmers  than 
at  any  time  since  1942. 

This  turn  is  accepted  by  official  an- 
nalists as  a  signal  of  a  coming  shift  from 
inflation  of  prices  to  deflation.  Some 
government  appraisers  are  predicting 
depression  for  around  midyear  of  1947. 


it  THERE  WERE  16,195,000  pairs  of  women's  shoes  produced  in  Canada  in  1944, 
as  compared  with  15,852,000  in  the  preceding  year,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 
this  Continent  only  to  the  point 
where  it  was  profitable  to  do  so; 
and  is  capable  of  providing  the 
physical  production,  which  re- 
presents our  standard  of  living, 
only  to  the  point  where  the 
market  can  absorb  these  products 
at  a  profit  to  the  producer.  And 
that  point  is  reached  not  when  the 
consuming  power  of  the  popula- 
tion is  completely  satisfied  but 
when  its  purchasing  power  has 
been  used  up  and  there  is  now 
quite  a  gap  between  the  two 
points — a  gap  that  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly larger  as  time  goes  on 
and  as  mechanization  of  industry 
increases.  In  the  March,  1946, 
issue  of  Steel  Facts,  published  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, is  an  interesting  article  on 
the  development  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district.  Says  the 
article: 

'The  United  States  could  not 
have  become  the  world's  greatest 
industrial  nation  without  abund- 
ant reserves  of  high  grade  do- 
mestic iron  ore.  The  discovery  of 
the  great  reserves  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  shortly  before 
the  Bessemer  steel  making  pro- 
cess was  perfected,  proved  to  be 
extremely  significant.' 


The  article  then  points  out  the 
immense  tonnage  of  iron  ore 
mined  from  1850  to  1945— 
2,269,313,000  gross  tons.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  that 
mined  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  steel  in- 
dustry is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
basic  industries  of  our  economy 
and  it  is  the  presence  of  such  vast 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth  on  this 
Continent  that  has  made  this  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world 
today.  The  same  mineral  wealth, 
released  from  the  grasp  of  private 
enterprise,  can  provide  a  much 
greater  standard  of  living  than  is 
possible  within  the  limitations  of 
a  Price  System,  and  a  social 
system  designed  to  distribute 
abundance  will  guarantee  that  all 
will  share  equally  in  that  abund- 
ance. 

With  the  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry  an  increasingly 
greater  volume  of  production  is 
possible.  In  the  steel  industry, 
for  instance,  due  to  mechaniza- 
tion, present  production  methods 
make  it  possible  to  produce  as 
much  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  as 
was  produced  in  the  whole  year 
1860.  What  has  occurred  in  this 
industry  is  common  to  all  Ameri- 
can industry  with  the  result  that 
our  productive  capacity  is  at  an 
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all-time  high — so  high  that,  if 
operated  full  time,  the  resulting 
flood  of  physical  goods  would  be 
so  great  as  to  completely  demolish 
market  values. 

As  far  back  as  August,  1945, 
the  DuPont  Corporation  an- 
nounced that  it  was  spinning 
nylon  yarn  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  two  plants  at  Seaford, 
Delaware,  and  Martinsville,  Vir- 
ginia, were  quickly  converted  to 
civilian  production  after  the  re- 
laxation of  government  wartime 
controls.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
pany reported,  nylon  yarn  was 
being  turned  out  at  a  rate  cap- 
able of  making  360,000,000  pairs 
of  stockings  a  year — 11  pairs  for 
every  woman  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  a  year  later  Ameri- 
can women  are  still  unable  to 
satisfy  their  needs  in  this  respect. 
Why?  Well,  here  at  least  is  part 
of  the  answer.  Prof.  George  W. 
Hill,  upon  his  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  from  South 
America,  said: 

'I  saw  plenty  of  new  automo- 
biles on  sale  in  Caracas  and  you 
can  get  nylons  by  the  bale.  Prices 
there  are  a  little  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  Evidently  the 
producers  are  sending  their  pro- 
ducts to  South  American  coun- 
tries to  circumvent  OPA  ceilings. 


I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  letting  the  manu- 
facturers get  away  with  it.' 

Yes,  professor,  it's  a  dirty 
shame.  But  what  would  you  do 
if  you  were  in  their  shoes?  Sell 
at  a  smaller  profit,  or  perhaps  a 
loss,  here  in  America,  or  sell  for 
a  higher  profit  in  South  America? 
Sure,  so  would  we.  Yet  here 
again  abundance  is  within  easy 
reach  for  all  Americans — if  only 
we  had  the  means  of  distributing 
abundance. 

And  you  tire-hungry  motorists 
take  note.  The  world  faces  a 
huge  rubber  surplus  for  the  next 
few  years.  America's  capacity  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  tragic  situation. 
That  capacity  now  stands  at  over 
one  million  tons  annually.  This, 
with  world  production  of  natural 
rubber,  brings  the  potential 
rubber  supply  to  almost  three 
million  tons — about  twice  the 
estimated  needs  for  the  entire 
world.  Have  you  tried  to  buy  a 
tire  lately? 

Now  let's  bring  our  story  right 
up  to  date.  America,  the  Bounti- 
ful, has  just  produced  the  greatest 
wheat  crop  in  history  and  a 
bumper  crop  of  corn  is  likewise 
in  sight.  Mountains  of  golden 
grain  are  piled  high  throughout 
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the  midwest  States  and  farmers 
cast  worried  eyes  skyward,  won- 
dering which  will  come  first — 
rain  to  ruin  the  crop  or  railroad 
box  cars  to  haul  it  away.  Year 
after  year,  American  farmers 
face  the  same  situation.  There 
never  seem  to  be  either  storage 
facilities  or  box  cars  for  the  huge 
crops  produced  every  year.  Why 
don't  the  railroads  build  more 
cars?  Here's  your  answer:  Ca- 
pacity of  the  car  building  industry 
is  around  180,000  cars  annually. 
The  American  Railway  Car  In- 
stitute says  that  despite  respon- 
sible estimates  that  some  100,000 
new  cars  annually  would  be 
needed  in  the  first  five  postwar 
years,  many  railroads  have  been 
slow  to  place  car  orders.  Rail 
officials  said  some  lines  have 
been  awaiting  the  outcome  of  re- 
quests for  freight  rate  increases 
before  undertaking  such  financial 
commitments.  So  there  you  are 
again:  America's  farms  produce 
a  beautiful  harvest  of  grain, 
needed  to  save  the  world  from 
starvation,  but  America's  rail- 
roads cannot  supply  the  cars  to 
handle  it  unless  their  profits  are 
first  guaranteed. 

And  the  farmers  themselves 
are  no  different  in  this  respect. 
At  its  convention  last  November 


the  National  Grange  went  on 
record  as  favoring  a  'Program  of 
Plenty'  providing  marketing 
quotas  are  set  to  prevent  surplus- 
ses  from  creating  market  gluts 
and  providing  the  government 
takes  steps  to  support  prices  of 
farm  products.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  hold  back  the  production  of 
nature,  and  so  the  government 
will  be  frequently  called  upon  to 
buy  up  unsaleable  surplusses. 
These  surplusses  will  probably  be 
fed  to  hogs,  shipped  abroad,  or 
dumped  and  destroyed.  They  will 
definitely  not  be  fed  to  American 
citizens.  To  do  so  will  'upset  the 
market' — and  we  can't  afford  to 
do  that! 

It  makes  no  difference  where 
you  look  in  American  industry, 
you  find  the  same  condition  pre- 
vailing. Abundance  is  on  our 
doorstep  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  And  this  abundance  is  being 
created,  not  by  human  hands;  iiot 
by  the  muscles  of  strong  backs; 
but  by  the  untold  power  of  mil- 
lions of  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy  and  with  the  precision 
only  possible  by  the  use  of  auto- 
matic machinery. 

At  this  very  moment  thousands 
of  American  families  are  home- 
less; yet  America,  the  Bountiful, 
possesses  within  her  borders  the 
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means  of  providing  beautiful 
homes  for  all  her  citizens.  We 
have  the  natural  resources,  the 
machinery,  and  the  technical 
knowledge  to  mass-produce 
homes  by  the  millions.  Why, 
then,  don't  we  do  it?  Because 
abundance  ruins  values  in  the 
home  building  industry  as  in  any 
other?  Abundant  supplies  of 
building  materials  will  adversely 
affect  the  building  supply  in- 
dustry; an  abundance  of  homes 
will  bring  down  rents  and  prices 
and  put  landlords  and  real  estate 
brokers  in  a  bad  spot.  Those 
whose  interests  lie  in  preserving 
the  traditional  methods  of  home 
building  are  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of  pre-fabricated  houses. 
And  so  the  housing  shortage  con- 
tinues. Los  Angeles  recently 
dedicated,  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  community  of  quon- 
set  huts  for  the  housing  of  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  Techno- 
cracy suggests  that  this  is  a  miser- 
able substitute  for  the  type  of 
housing  America,  the  Bountiful, 
can  very  easily  provide  for  all  her 
citizens. 

Americans  are  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  an  economy  of 
abundance,  but  they  do  not  yet 
realize  that  abundance  requires 
a  different  method  of  distribution 


than  does  scarcity.  You  cannot 
distribute  abundance,  produced 
by  machinery,  by  the  same 
method  as  scarcity,  produced  by 
hand  tools  and  human  toil.  The 
production  of  technological  abun- 
dance does  not  result  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  mass  purchasing 
power  necessary  under  the  mer- 
chandising practices  of  a  Price 
System.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  as  far 
back  as  August  18,  1937,  the 
writer  said: 

'Labor  as  a  group  is  becoming 
acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  a  potential  age  of 
plenty.  Before  technology  and 
mass  production  methods  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  abundance, 
hardship  and  poverty  among  lab- 
oring groups  was  taken  more  or 
less  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
today  they  are  rapidly  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  ugly  fact  that 
economic  lack  is  losing  its  logical 
explanation;  that  the  stumbling 
block  is  a  faulty  economic 
system.' 

And  that,  remember,  was  in 
1937.  Since  then  World  War  II 
has  come  and  gone,  leaving  in  its 
wake  a  tremendously  increased 
productive  capacity.  If  we  faced 
an  economy  of  abundance  then, 
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how  much  more  certainly  do  we 
face  it  today! 

In  a  talk  before  a  group  of 
Southern  California  businessmen 
and  industrialists,  Dr.  Tressider, 
president  of  Stanford  University, 
recently  said: 

'America  is  young,  strong,  and 
daring.  Before  us  is  a  breath- 
taking opportunity.  Given  lead- 
ers of  wisdom,  broad  experience, 
and  integrity,  with  a  purposeful, 
resolute  nation  united  behind 
them,  we  may  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  preserving  freedom  in 
the  world.  If  we  energetically 
direct  our  industrial  capacity, 
technical  skill,  atomic  energy, 
and  natural  resources  toward  en- 
richment of  civilized  living,  we 
can  establish  a  standard  of  living 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  before  seen.' 

Yes,  Dr.  Tressider,  Technoc- 
racy agrees  that  if  we  do  these 
things  we  can  establish  such  a 
standard  of  living.  But  the 
question  is,  will  we?  Techno- 
cracy points  out  that  the  time  is 


at  hand  when  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  new  form  of 
human  society  on  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  to  do 
so.  That  new  form  of  society  must 
be  a  clean  break  from  the  old;  for 
the  chiseling  practices  and  anti- 
quated methods  of  a  Price  System 
can  no  longer  serve  the  needs  of 
North  Americans.  Only  Techno- 
cracy's design  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Technate  can  and  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent  by  'directing  our 
industrial  capacity,  technical 
skill,  atomic  energy,  and  natural 
resources  toward  enrichment  of 
civilized  living.' 

Technocracy  invites  you,  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent,  to  in- 
vestigate this  social  design,  for 
upon  your  understanding  of  it  and 
your  willingness  to  help  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  the  New  Am- 
erica of  Abundance,  depends  the 
future  of  this  Continent — and 
yourselves. 

— Leslie  Bounds. 


*    A  NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION  is  beginning.    The  war  promoted 
electronics,  radar,  television,  jet  propulsion,  and  atomic  energy.     Engineers  say  that 
more  new  methods  and  machines  will  be  introduced  by  American  industry  over  the 
next  five  years  than  in  any  like  period  in  our  history. 
— Charles  R.  Walker,  Director  of  Research  on  Technological  Change,  Yale  University. 
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Is  This  Charge  True? 


Readers  of  the  July  and  September  issues  of  this  magazine  will  find 
the  following  item  of  special  interest.  It  is  presented  as  a  follow-up 
to  'Our  Fascist  Collaborators*  (July)  and  'Notes  on  Organization' 
(September) .  The  article  appeared  in  the  Lethbridge  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 25. 


JUST  after  the  war  in  Europe 
ended  there  were  some  nasty 
stories  going  around  about  start- 
ling discoveries  made  concerning 
the  disgraceful  collaboration  of 
certain  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  the  Axis  while  the  war 
was  on.  There  have  been  hints  of 
this  in  various  publications  and 
references  to  it  in  many  news 
stories.  I  myself  have  heard  re- 
ports of  it  from  a  person  who  had 
no  reason  to  exaggerate  or  repeat 
falsehoods,  and  who  was  in  a 
position  to  know  certain  pertinent 
facts. 

Most  of  us  assumed  that  in  due 
course  the  guilty  persons  would 
be  charged  and  tried  by  a  com- 
petent court.  To  date  we  have 
tried  certain  war  criminals,  whose 
fate  was  obvious  from  the  mo- 
ment of  victory.  The  public  has 
had  its  revenge  on  certain  un- 
popular figures  in  most  European 
countries.  But  so  far  we,  the 
allied  nations,  have  not  taken  any 
overt  steps  to  bring  our  own  war 
criminals  to  justice. 


When  the  German  resistance 
collapsed  and  the  allied  troops 
swarmed  into  Germany,  they 
were  followed  closely  by  teams 
of  competent  technicians  and  pro- 
fessional men  whose  job  it  was  to 
go  into  German  business  and  in- 
dustrial offices  to  seize  not  only 
technical  information,  but  all 
documents  which  might  be  of 
value.  Among  the  documents,  I 
have  been  informed,  was  found 
evidence  that  certain  large  cor- 
porations with  cartel  connections 
were  not  only  trading  with  the 
enemy  through  the  war  but  were 
actually  guilty  of  giving  to  the 
enemy  technical  information 
which  was  of  great  assistance  to 
them. 

If  this  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
then  somebody  should  be  called 
upon  to  answer.  Surely  it  is  as 
great  a  crime  for  an  industrialist, 
no  matter  how  wealthy  he  may 
be,  to  give  information  to  the 
enemy  as  it  is  for  a  filing  clerk 
or  other  minor  government 
official  or  citizen  of  the  country 
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to  give  information  to  a  country 
which  happens  to  be  an  ally.  It 
is  important  that  all  suspects 
should  be  charged,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  sentenced  according  to  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes. 

Because  no  action  has  been 
taken  or  any  statement  made  re- 
garding these  things  by  any  of  the 
allied  governments,  the  rumor  is 
now  going  around  that  the  reason 
it  has  been  'hushed  up'  is  that 
some  of  the  persons  concerned 
occupy  such  important  positions 
of  trust  that  the  scandal  which 
would  result  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  this  being 
the  case  because  I  cannot  think 
of  any  person,  or  group  of  per- 
sons, who  are  so  important  that 


they  are  above  the  laws  of  the 
land — any  land.  And  yet  official 
silence  lends  credence  to  this 
vicious  rumor. 

Somebody  in  the  Government 
knows  the  answer  to  all  this.  It 
is  high  time  in  the  public  interest 
that  a  full  statement  be  made.  The 
tendency  for  officialdom  to  con- 
sider that  some  facts  should  be 
kept  secret  in  the  'public  interest' 
is  a  grave  threat  to  our  freedom. 
In  democracy,  our  kind  of  demo- 
cracy, governments  and  their 
agents  are  the  servants  of  the 
people.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  anything  its  servants  know. 
The  public  should  demand  to 
know  the  truth  about  these 
things. 
— Capt.  Harper  Prowse,  M.L.A. 


it  NEW  YORK,  Sept.  10. — Dr.  Hans  Lundberg,  prominent  mining  engineer,  plans 
to  use  helicopters  in  a  new,  detailed  type  of  aerial  exploration  of  the  uncharted 
regions  of  Northern  Canada  this  Fall. 

Primary  goal  will  be  the  location  of  valuable  mineral  deposits,  but  the  geo- 
physical survey  from  the  air  also  will  be  the  first  accurate  study  of  millions  of  acres 
impenetrable  to  land  expeditions. 

Dr.  Lundberg  recently  completed  a  three-month  test  with  a  helicopter  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  checking  the  adaptability  of  the  flying  craft  and  the  accuracy  of  newly- 
improved  instruments  in  previously  explored  zones.  He  said  that  a  16-mile-square 
area,  which  required  six  months  to  chart  by  land  methods,  had  been  mapped  in 
two  hours,  and  that  this  was  indicative  of  the  speed-up  possibilities  of  the  new  type 
of  aerial  investigation.  — Associated  Press 

•  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYBRID  CORN  has  done  more  to  stabilize  Amer- 
ican food  production  than  anything  else  since  the  development  of  the  steel  plow  or 
the  mechanical  reaper  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  development 
in  food-bearing  plants  since  the  new  world  was  discovered. 

— U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Look  at  the  World! 


Dame  Nature  is  an  exacting  mistress  who  will  not  be  beguiled  by  the 
wishful  thinking  of  the  socially  inert,  the  pleas  of  the  reformer,  the 
promises  of  the  politician,  or  the  Utopian  day-dreaming  of  the  phil- 
osopher.   Physical  law  must  be  obeyed. 


JC.   CROWTHER,  British  sci- 
entist,   in    the    opening    para- 
graph   of    The    Social    Relations 

of  Science  says:  'Science  is  the 
system  of  behavior  whereby  man 
acquires  mastery  of  his  environ- 
ment. His  evolution  from  an 
animal  into  a  man  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  new  attitude  towards 
Nature  in  which  he  began  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  his  environ- 
ment in  order  to  use  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  His  initiation  of 
this  activity  brought  science  into 
existence  and  began  the  transfor- 
mation of  himself  from  an  animal 
into  a  man.  It  follows  that  science 
is,  in  the  fundamental  sense,  vir- 
tually indestructible  and  all  at- 
tempts to  arrest  its  growth  are 
contrary  to  a  biological  movement 
at  least  500,000  years  old.' 

Science,  in  this  sense,  was  the 
gaining  of  knowledge  by  empirical 
means.  The  club,  spear,  clothing, 
tools,  fire,  domestication  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  were  results  of 
man's  reactions  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  environment.    It  was 


by  the  use  of  these  techniques 
that  man  raised  the  level  of 
human  existence  above  that  of 
other  animal  species.  Experience 
and  experiment  were  common 
property  free  from  copyright  and 
patent. 

Ironically,  the  fruit  of  man's 
physical  progress  was  to  produce 
sufficient  of  the  means  of  life  to 
support  the  'leisure  class'  of 
princes,  priests  and  politicians, 
which,  having  tasted  the  wine  of 
power,  reserved  to  itself  the 
special  privilege  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  'culture'  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  the  culture  of  the 
privileged  few  indulging  in  dog- 
matic rhetoric  and  channelized 
logic.  The  'Art  of  Reason'  was  the 
hall-mark  of  respectability  and 
at  all  costs  was  to  remain  free 
from  any  taint  of  practicality. 
The  disciplined  logic  and  deduc- 
tive reasoning  of  the  geometrist 
made  use  of  the  compass  and  the 
straight-edge  but  had  no  measur- 
ing stick;  geometry  concerned  it- 
self with  the  symmetry  and  mys- 
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tic  properties  of  geometric  figures 
and  numbers,  and  not  the  meas- 
urement of  physical  quantities  in 
the  service  of  man.  Philosophy 
dealt  with  ethics  and  metaphysics 
and  'substituted  a  concern  for  the 
dead  for  an  interest  in  the  living.' 

An  exception  was  Socrates 
who,  in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
'believed  that  the  only  possible 
virtue  was  true  knowledge:  he 
would  tolerate  no  belief,  no  hope 
that  could  not  pass  the  ultimate 
acid  test.'  A  draught  of  hemlock 
'eliminated'  Socrates  for  having 
'corrupted'  the  youth  of  Athens. 

The  authoritarianism  of  mysti- 
cism and  superstition  sustained 
ignorance  and  poverty  through- 
out the  Dark  Ages.  Then  the 
scientific  method  began  to  assert 
itself.  Galileo  Galilei  in  all  his 
audacity  dropped  weights  from 
the  Tower  of  Pisa  to  the  discredit 
of  the  ecclesiastic  edict  that 
heavier  weights  fell  faster  than 
lighter  ones.  Galileo,  stricken 
blind,  and  a  broken,  persecuted 
man,  was  eventually  forced  to  re- 
cant his  'heresy'  from  fear  of 
eternal  torment.  But  there  were 
to  be  Keplers,  Newtons  and 
Bacons  to  loosen  the  shackles  of 
bigotry  and  give  'respectability' 
to  the  experimental  method  of  in- 
vestigation. 


In  his  Outline  of  History,  Wells 
tells  us  of  an  educational  govern- 
ment 'in  which  the  ordinary  man 
is  neither  the  slave  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch  nor  of  a  demagogue- 
ruled  state,  but  an  informed,  in- 
spired and  consulted  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  upon  the  word 
"educational"  that  stress  must  be 
laid,  and  upon  the  idea  that  infor- 
mation must  precede  consultation. 
It  is  in  the  practical  realization  of 
this  idea,  that  education  is  a  col- 
lective function  and  not  a  private 
affair,  that  one  essential  distinc- 
tion of  the  "modern  state"  from 
any  of  its  precursors  lies.  The 
modern  citizen,  men  are  coming 
to  realize,  must  be  informed  first 
and  then  consulted.  Before  he  can 
vote  he  must  have  the  evidence; 
before  he  can  decide,  he  must 
know.  It  is  not  by  setting  up 
polling  booths,  but  by  setting  up 
schools  and  making  literature 
and  knowledge  and  news  univer- 
sally accessible,  that  the  way  is 
opened  from  servitude  and  con- 
fusion to  that  willingly  co-opera- 
tive state  which  is  the  modern 
ideal.  Votes  in  themselves  are 
worthless  things.  Men  had  votes 
in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 
Their  votes  did  not  help  them. 
Until  a  man  has  education,  a  vote 
is  a  useless  and  dangerous  thing 
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for  him  to  possess.  The  ideal 
community  towards  which  we 
move  is  not  a  "community  of 
will"  simply:  it  is  a  "community 
of  knowledge  and  will,"  replacing 
a  "community  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence." Education  is  the  adapter 
which  will  make  the  nomadic 
spirit  of  freedom  and  self-reliance 
compatible  with  the  co-operations 
and  wealth  and  security  of  civili- 
zation.' 

In  his  day,  Roger  Bacon  ex- 
horted men  to  'cease  to  be  ruled 
by  dogmas  and  authorities:  look 
at  the  world!'  In  the  field  of  sci- 
ence, the  exhortation  has  been 
heeded;  our  physical  progress 
since  his  day  has  far  exceeded  all 
the  advancement  of  previous  his- 
tory. But  in  the  field  of  social 
relationship,  dogmas  and  authori- 
ties thwart  the  realization  of 
man's  technological  destiny. 

The  distortion  of  news  by  press 
and  radio,  the  prejudice  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  books,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  academic  textbooks 
hinder  the  spread  of  factual  in- 
formation. 

Living  is  a  physical  process  op- 
erating under  the  laws  of  Nature. 


Dame  Nature  is  an  exacting  mis- 
tress who  will  not  be  beguiled  by 
the  wishful  thinking  of  the  so- 
cially inert,  the  pleas  of  the  re- 
former, the  promises  of  the  poli- 
tician, or  the  Utopian  day-dream- 
ing of  the  philosopher.  Life  is  a 
succession  of  events  in  a  physical 
world  —  observable,  measurable, 
analysable,  and  predictable. 
Physical  law  must  be  obeyed. 
Continued  attempts  to  legislate 
against  it  can  lead  only  to  chaos. 

Man  on  this  Continent  can 
achieve  a  life  of  security  and 
abundance  for  all.  Maximum 
standards  of  education  and  health 
can  be  provided,  along  with  maxi- 
mum facilities  for  cultural  and 
recreational  development.  Tech- 
nocracy declares  that  the  poten- 
tial now  exists  and  awaits  only 
the  intelligent  action  of  an  in- 
formed public.  Technocracy  Inc. 
is  the  only  organization  prepar- 
ing the  people  of  North  America 
for  oncoming  social  change.  Its 
educational  privileges  are  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  Investigate 
and  join  Technocracy  now! 

— George  M.  Keeling 


*  DECLINE  IN  PRICES  of  corporate  stock  signified  the  beginning  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  drastic  economic  and  political  changes  in  our  social 
structure. 

—George  Edwards,  Dept.  of  Economics,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Enroute  to  Ruin 

WE  are  on  a  wild  train.  The 
brakes  are  broken.  Ahead 
are  miles  of  downgrade.  We  are 
picking  up  speed.  The  train  is 
called  America.  We  have  had 
runaway  disasters  on  the  same 
grade  before:  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  But  now  the  train  carries 
dynamite. 

In  a  crowded  coach  laborers 
haven't  noticed  the  abnormal 
speed  because  they're  holding  a 
meeting  at  which  they've  agreed 
to  send  a  delegate  up  to  the  club 
car  where  the  bosses  are  riding 
to  demand  a  pay  raise. 

In  the  coaches  kids  are  tearing 
up  and  down  the  aisles.  Adults 
are  reading  pulp  magazines  and 
comic  strips.  An  intelligent-look- 
ing man  has  just  hurried  through 
announcing  that  something's  the 
matter  with  the  brakes.  Human 
din  drowned  him  out.  The  few 
who  did  hear  said  he  was  just  a 
crazy  professor  and  anyway 
brakes  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  railroad. 

The  intelligent-looking  man 
spread  the  news.  The  men  in  the 
club  car  were  in  conference  and 
they  scowled  with  annoyance. 
Then  they  went  back  into  session, 
planning  to  lock  up  the  laborers' 
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coach  and  starve  them  out  of 
their  wage  demand. 

In  the  Pullmans  some  college 
presidents  began  arguing  about 
how  to  teach  better  railroad  oper- 
ation. 

The  train  is  now  hitting  90. 

The  scientist  hurries  through 
with  his  warning  again.  More 
people  note  it.  One  wants  to 
throw  the  dynamite  overhoard, 
but  the  others  point  out  that  it 
will  land  on  the  track  below 
where  they  will  hit  it  for  certain. 
They  finally  agree  to  pass  a  law 
against  carrying  dynamite  on 
trains.  Then,  at  least,  wrecks 
won't  kill  everybody. 

What  I  mean  is,  don't  we  real- 
ize that  men  and  nations  must 
change  if  we  are  to  save  the  hides 
of  the  people  who  are  alive  this 
very  day?  Evidently  not.  Evi- 
dently guys  like  me  on  the  train 
can  merely  keep  'Notes  on  the 
Last  Few  Minutes,'  in  the  pre- 
posterous hope  that  somebody, 
10,000  years  from  now,  will  dig 
them  out  of  a  mess  of  molars  and 
femurs  to  learn — that  back  in 
2,000  some  men  could  write. 
Write — and  even  read,  when  the 
letters  were  big  and  printed  on 
walls,  in  fire.         — Philip  Wylie. 
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Where  ire  the  Engineers? 


Condensed  from  an  address  delivered  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  chairman 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Panel,  at  a  conference  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions  in  the  Postwar  World  held  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  June  22-23,  1945. 


SCIENTISTS  will  be  the  first 
co  admit  that  all  is  not  well  in 
the  current  relations  between 
science  and  politics.  There  is 
little  of  understanding  on  either 
side.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  poli- 
tician pretty  largely  ignores  the 
scientist  and  the  latter  all  but  de- 
spises the  politician. 

Science,  and  engineering  too, 
are  at  an  all-time  peak  perform- 
ance. In  fact  our  technological 
advance  has  become  so  rapid  that 
unless  we  drastically  alter  some 
of  our  social  and  political  con- 
cepts and  the  institutions  through 
which  they  are  given  expression, 
technological  achievements  by 
their  misuse  may  actually  be  our 
undoing.  In  spite  of  glamorous 
accomplishments  of  science,  it  is 
apparent  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  humanity  we  have  the  spectre 
of  dire  and  growing  want  in  the 
midst  of  potential  plenty. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not — and 
some  of  us  technologists  don't  like 
it  at  all — we  are  part  and  parcel 
of  a  community  the  life  of  which 
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grows  more  complicated  day  by 
day,  with  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  various  factors  and  an 
ever-mounting  toll  which  the 
public  pays  for  inefficient  or  anti- 
social management  of  these  public 
and  quasi-public  affairs. 

The  rather  invidious  term 
'ivory  tower'  is  largely  a  carry- 
over from  the  days  when  advance 
in  human  knowledge  resulted 
from  the  labors  of  individuals  iso- 
lated in  most  ways  from  the  world 
outside  their  monastic  cells.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  science 
and  engineering  steadily  acquire 
a  larger  place  in  our  modern  civil- 
ization, they  all  but  unknowingly 
practice  a  form  of  isolationism 
which  retards  social  progress  and 
keeps  us  in  many  ways  from  real- 
izing on  the  American  dream  of 
Thomas  Jefferson — 'a  people  liv- 
ing in  comfort  on  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.'  These  callings 
are  still  pursued  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fairly  complete  detachment 
from  that  outside  world  wherein 
popular      support      for      myriad 
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causes  rises  and  falls  by  turns  and 
in  so  doing  maps  the  course  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  The  mod- 
ern 'ivory  tower'  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  its  ancient  pro- 
totype as  the  Pentagon  does  to  a 
one-time  army  post  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  quiet  searcher  after 
truth  of  ancient  times  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  personnel  num- 
bering hundreds  of  thousands 
included  in  a  complex  of  technical 
organizations  and  organizations 
within  organizations,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  contribute  their 
best  to  thousands  of  discussions 
and  publications,  some  of  which 
are  devoted  to  pin-point  special- 
ties. 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  hold- 
ing aloof  from  the  hurly-burly  of 
American  life?  Certainly  some 
of  it — especially  on  the  part  of 
scientists — comes  about  through 
following  a  tradition.  The  student 
historically  was  a  recluse.  Then 
it  is  much  more  comfortable  to 
live  and  move  and  have  your 
being  in  a  'world  where  the  fact 
stays  put,  recurs,  and  can  be 
weighed  and  measured,'  even 
though  'most  of  the  activities  of 
men  are  carried  on  in  a  world  of 
uncertainty.'    Then  if  one  is  sen- 


sitive to  criticism,  answers  de- 
rived by  means  of  slide  rules  and 
test  tubes  certainly  provide  a  de- 
fence for  which  one  need  not 
apologize.  By  contrast,  states- 
men— or  politicians  if  you  want 
to  call  them  that — are  apt  to  re- 
spond rather  blithely  to  criticism. 
An  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith,  or 
either  of  the  Roosevelts,  or  Gil- 
ford Pinchot,  or  Winston  Church- 
ill, if  told  of  criticism,  would  quite 
likely  take  it  as  a  sign  of  accom- 
plishment, and  smiling,  possibly 
remark,  'We  seem  to  be  getting 
some  clothes  out  on  the  line.' 

One  wonders  whether  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  with  poetic  intuition 
may  not  have  had  this  situation 
somewhat  in  mind  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  'The  Kingdom  of  the  Fu- 
ture' in  his  beautiful  fairy  play, 
The  Blue  Bird.  The  children 
who  are  yet  to  be  born  are  milling 
around  in  the  halls  of  the  Azure 
Palace,  the  doors  of  which  open 
out  upon  actual  life  and  the  quays 
of  the  Dawn.  Just  as  one  contin- 
gent of  these  youngsters  is  about 
to  shove  off,  the  whole  assemb- 
lage is  startled  as  Father  Time 
calls  out:  'Where  are  the  Engin- 
eers?' 
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Howard  Scott  Says . 


The  social  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  minor  in  character 
and  totally  unrelated  to  the  problem  of  this  Continental  Area.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  have  their  prob- 
lems, but  their  problems  are  not  ours. 


THIS  country  and  this  Conti- 
nent have  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny,  a  destiny  that  prescribes 
that  here  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America  the  age-long  rule 
of  toil  and  scarcity  shall  be  ban- 
ished forever  from  the  lives  of 
men.  The  march  of  technology 
will  bring  about  on  this  Conti- 
nent the  end  of  an  epoch  in  the 
social  history  of  man;  for  today  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
physical  wealth  of  these  two 
national  entities  is  produced  by 
the  application  of  extraneous 
energy  through  technological  pro- 
cesses to  the  natural  resources  of 
this  Continental  Area.  Toil  is 
about  to  be  banished,  and  with  its 
banishment  will  go  scarcity,  pov- 
erty and  the  morality  of  work. 
The  United  States  and  Canada 
can  multiply  the  production  of 
physical  wealth  by  a  further  ap- 
plication of  physical  science  to 
the  means  whereby  we  live.  When 
more  physical  wealth  is  produced 
on  this  Continent  it  can  only  be 
done    by   working   fewer   Amer- 


icans less.  The  paradox  of  the 
ages!  Through  all  the  centuries 
of  toil  the  only  way  the  mass  of 
human  beings  could  obtain  more 
was  by  having  the  mass  toil  more. 
But-  here  in  God's  country  we 
must  at  least  realize  that  the  only 
way  that  the  mass  of  Americans 
can  obtain  more  in  America's  to- 
morrow will  be  through  the  aboli- 
tion of  toil  and  by  working  less. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are 
strange  and  wonderful  to  behold, 
for  here  at  last  will  all  of  God's 
children  come  into  their  own. 

Here  on  this  Continent  we  face 
a  social  problem  never  previously 
faced  by  man.  The  social  problem 
of  America  is  Continental  in  scope 
and  character.  It  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  any  social  problem  ever 
faced  by  any  people  on  earth.  We 
have  no  precedent  to  guide  us, 
no  tradition  to  caution  us,  no 
philosophy  to  stupify  us,  and  no 
heritage  of  culture  to  stumble 
over.  The  social  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  minor  in 
character  and  totally  unrelated  to 
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the  problem  of  this  Continental 
Area.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan 
have  their  problems,  but  their 
problems  are  not  ours.  Their 
problems  are  all  related,  for  they 
are  the  bastard  progeny  of  scar- 
city. They  in  their  problems  can 
go  on  by  changing  the  facade  of 
their  national  structures  and  by 
retaining  their  age-old  internal 
mechanics  of  national  operation; 
but  here  on  this  Continental  Area 
we  shall  have  to  dispense  with 
every  facade  and  throw  over- 
board every  item  of  the  mechanics 
of  yesterday's  internal  operation. 
This  Continent  cannot  contem- 
plate, in  the  face  of  the  march  of 
power,  the  retention  in  our  social 
structure  of  an  age-old  system  of 
jurisprudence  predicated  on  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  bene- 
ficient  few  to  perpetuate  and 
to  transfer  by  title,  deed,  and 
exchange  the  values  of  toil  and 
scarcity.  The  jurisprudence  of 
America's  tomorrow  will  have  to 
abrogate  all  of  yesterday's  juri- 
dical propositions,  torts,  rights, 
and  titles.  The  jurisprudence  of 
a  New  America  must  be  the  speci- 
fications   of    the    regulation    of 


human  conduct  and  affairs  so  that 
all  citizens,  unequal  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  shall  be  equal 
as  legal  citizens  in  their  claims 
and  rights  to  participation  in  Con- 
tinental purchasing  power — un- 
equal as  persons  but  equal  for 
the  first  time  as  citizens  in  the 
New  America.  The  abolition  of 
scarcity  by  the  technological  pro- 
cess of  producing  physical  wealth 
will  throw  overboard  all  the  law 
and  jurisprudence  that  has  been 
founded  upon  and  evolved  from 
the  values  of  scarcity  and  toil. 
Values  cannot  exist  in  the  New 
America  of  abundance. 

All  of  the  political  instrumen- 
talities of  national  administration 
that  have  arisen  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  governments  of  man  in 
the  production  of  scarcity  by 
human  toil  will  have  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  being  totally  in- 
adequate to  serve  the  needs  of 
America's  tomorrow  wherein 
technology  produces  abundance. 
The  oligarchies  and  the  democ- 
racies, the  plutocracies  and  the 
autocracies,  the  monarchies  and 
the  dictatorships  all  alike  fail  to 
meet  America's  problem. 

— Howard   Scott 
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A  Question  Answered 

WHAT  check  would  there  be 
against  the  abuse  of  power 
by  the  engineers? 

The  idea  of  abuse  of  power  is 
a  hangover  from  our  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
All  previous  changes  in  social 
systems  have  been  the  transfer 
of  power  from  one  group  to 
another  in  such  an  economy.  But 
power  in  an  economy  of  scarcity 
is  quite  different  from  power  in 
an  economy  of  abundance. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter, 
during  famine  or  near-famine, 
for  an  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  corner  the  food 
supply  and  wield  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  fellow 
men.  This  procedure  becomes 
less  simple  in  an  age  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is  the 
capacity  to  produce  goods  in 
abundance  for  all. 

Power,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  here,  is  inherent  in  the 
control  of  the  material  things  of 

life goods  which  other  people 

must  have  in  order  to  live.  Since, 
in  the  Technate,  every  individual 
would  have  an  equal  claim  upon 
the  productive  energy  of  the  Con- 
tinent, there  would  be  no  power 
based  upon  the  control  of  mate- 


rial things.  Men  and  women 
would  hold  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, not  through  power  inherent 
in  the  control  of  wealth,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  competence. 
Moreover,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical training  emphasizes  disin- 
terested factual  decision.  The 
problems  with  which  scientists, 
technologists,  and  engineers  are 
dealing  and  the  method  of  ap- 
proach which  they  must  use  in 
solving  these  problems  are  such 
that  a  misstatement  of  the  facts 
in  itself  prevents  a  solution.  For 
instance,  a  surveyor  cannot  make 
his  traverse  check  by  fudging  the 
notes.  The  scientific  mind  real- 
izes the  futility  of  trying  to  de- 
ceive physical  apparatus  or  juggle 
the  facts,  and  the  question  which 
the  technologist  must  constantly 
ask  himself  is  not  'Can  I  "get  by" 
with  it?'  but  'Am  I  using  a 
method  prescribed  by  the  facts?' 
This  mode  of  procedure  he  carries 
with  him  into  the  field  of  social 
engineering,  which,  in  this  mod- 
ern era,  is  closely  related  to  in- 
dustrial engineering,  since  the 
primary  social  problem  of  today 
is  how  to  achieve  a  workable 
system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age   in  which  we   live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner)  ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  thai 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  oper- 
ated as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are:  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  knowl- 
edge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate 


Join  Technocracy  Sow! 

TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  Organization  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America  whose  presenta- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  Continent  is  the  same 
Continent-wide.  Multi-political  parties  can  never 
federate  this  Continent  into  a  contiguous  conti- 
nentalism.  Multi-political  parties  cannot  inaugu- 
rate security  and  abundance  for  the  people  of 
North  America.  A  house  divided  against  itself 
eventually  must  fall.  The  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent must  develop  a  Continental  consciousness  of 
their  social  destiny.  National  direction  under 
multi-political  parties  is  the  road  to  national 
anarchy.  Technocracy  indicts  all  political  parties 
as    purveyors    of  further    Continental   confusion. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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War  and  Peace 


Military  victory  cost  North  America  over  $300  billion  and  over 
300,000  lives.  Canada  and  United  States  could,  with  equal  facility, 
mobilize  their  manpower,  their  machines  and  their  money  for  a 
physical  and  economic  rehabilitation  that  would  be  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  Continent  and  its  people. 
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MODERN  technology  lays 
down  a  new  method  of 
social  analysis.  Those  nations 
and  economies  that  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  their  adult 
population  working  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  annually  belong 
to  the  world  of  toil.  Those  econo- 
mies such  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  have  a  declin- 
ing percentage  of  their  total  adult 
population  working  less  and  less 
are  racing  toward  their  Conti- 
nental destiny.  Economies  of  this 
type  face  a  political,  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  funda- 
mentally more  revolutionary  than 
the  combined  political  upheavals 
of  history. 

The  United  States  in  the  year 
1944  consumed  35,707  trillion 
B.T.U.'s  of  extraneous  energy. 
This  is  the  all-time  high  of  energy 
consumption  by  any  nation  in  his- 
tory. This  consumption  is  at  the 
rate  of  180,000  kilogram  calories 
per  capita  per  day.  Canada 
reached  its  all-time  peak  of  140,- 


000  kilogram  calories  per  day  in 
the  same  year. 

It  was  this  terrific  consumption 
of  energy  that  enabled  the  United 
States  to  maintain  over  14  mil- 
lion of  its  most  able-bodied  citi- 
zens in  its  armed  forces,  and  at 
the  same  time  export  billions  of 
dollars  of  Lend-Lease  to  the  other 
Allied  nations  around  the  globe. 
This  all-time  high  of  energy  con- 
sumption not  only  equipped, 
maintained  and  supplied  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  produced  and  trans- 
ported the  vast  volumes  of  Lend- 
Lease,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced the  greatest  quantity  of 
consumers'  goods  ever  consumed 
by  the  American  people  per 
annum.  This  huge  production  of 
war  goods,  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  and  consumer  goods 
became  possible  only  because  the 
United  States  possessed  the  re- 
sources, the  technological  equip- 
ment, and  the  engineering  skill 
to  achieve  it.     This  achievement 
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was  attained  in  spite  of  the  machi- 
nations of  political  partisanship 
and  chiselling  skullduggery  of 
business  enterprise,  big  and  little. 
The  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  five  years  of  World  War  II, 
mobilized  their  respective  armed 
forces  and  organized  their  huge 
technological  production  while 
coordinating  their  national  effort, 
politically  and  economically,  for 
the  collective  attainment  of  a 
common  goal — military  victory. 
This  military  victory  cost  over 
$300  billion  and  over  300,000 
lives.  For  the  $300  billion  spent 
in  war,  the  nation  will  have  very 
little  to  show  except  a  huge  sur- 
plus of  partly  usable  war  assets, 
war  plants,  most  of  which  are 
already  obsolete,  and  a  collection 
of  military  bases  and  air  fields  of 
questionable    importance    in    our 


Continental  strategy  of  the  future. 

These  two  nations  could,  with 
equal  facility,  mobilize  their 
manpower,  their  machines  and 
their  money  for  a  physical  and 
economic  rehabilitation  that 
would  be  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  a  Continent  and  its 
people.  An  efficient  expenditure 
of  $300  billion  under  a  techno- 
logical control  would  banish  toil, 
poverty  and  disease  from  the  face 
of  this  Continent.  Let  every 
citizen  of  this  Continent  ponder 
this  well. 

The  people  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  it  within  their 
power  to  impose  their  will  upon 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs  just 
as  easily  as  they  acceded  with 
patriotic  fervor  to  the  demands 
of  a  war  economy. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  above  excerpts  are  taken  from  'Two  Worlds  or  None9 
which  appears  in  a  new  CHQ  booklet,  together  with  'Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong9 
and  'More  Confusion,  Worse  Confounded*  These  three  items  of  Technocratic  liter- 
ature are  compulsory  reading  for  those  North  Americans  who  wish  to  be  informed 
on  the  events  which  are  taking  place  today  at  home  and  abroad.  Copies  of  this 
booklet  can  be  obtained  from  all  Sections  of  Technocracy  Inc.  across  the  Continent. 


it  DO  NOT  FORGET  that  discovery  and  invention  in  themselves  are  not  as 
important  as  the  use  to  which  they  are  put!  Radio  can  be  used  to  communicate 
around  the  world,  to  entertain  and  to  educate,  or  it  can  be  employed  to  guide  winged 
atomic  missiles  in  a  shower  of  destruction.    Man  makes  the  choice. 

— David  Sarnoff,  President  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

if  WASHINGTON. — House  investigators  were  told  ...  it  cost  the  War  Assets 
Administration  $9.4  million  in  agents'  fees  and  commissions  to  sell  for  $29  million 
surplus  radios  and  telephone  equipment  which  originally  cost  the  government  $97.5 
million.  — United  Press 
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Faith,  Hope  and  Scarcity! 


Faith  and  hope  are  two  of  the  three  great  attributes  of  the  Price 
System;  the  third  is  scarcity.  The  Price  System  can  get  along  with 
a  little  faith  and  hope,  but  scarcity  it  must  have  in  large  and  copious 
quantity. 


THESE  are  exciting  times. 
Never  in  the  history  of  man 
have  events  followed  one  another 
with  such  bewildering  speed. 

Abroad,  the  greatest  war  of  all 
time  has  just  subsided  into  spas- 
modic rumblings;  the  map  of 
Europe  is  being  remade;  the 
clash  of  rival  ideologies  over  the 
spoils  of  victory,  for  spheres  of 
interest  and  future  trade  advan- 
tages, dominate  the  peace  parleys; 
the  war  guilt  trials  of  Nazi  lead- 
ers has  just  concluded  and  some 
of  them  have  paid  the  penalty  for 
failing  to  observe  the  rules  which 
govern  the  game  of  pillage  and 
slaughter. 

We  are  witnessing  the  efforts 
of  the  Western  bloc  of  powers  to 
halt  the  march  of  communism 
and  their  desperate  attempts  to 
keep  Russia  from  a  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  sun. 

We  see  Britain,  exhausted  by 
six  years  of  war,  with  her  re- 
sources sadly  depleted,  striving  at 
all  costs  to  maintain  her  place  as 
a    first    class    power,    trying    to 
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reconcile  the  divergent  interests 
of  her  sprawling  empire;  facing  at 
home  discontent  among  a  people 
which  is  far  to  the  left  of  its 
Labor  government;  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  solve  the  hopeless 
problem  of  Jews  and  Arabs  in  the 
near  East,  looking  for  help  and 
moral  support  from  the  United 
States,  sitting  on  the  fence,  un- 
able to  formulate  a  policy  which 
will  not  conflict  with  its  tradi- 
tional sympathy  for  oppressed 
peoples  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
vast  oil  interests  on  the  other. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  made 
use  of  the  tremendous  forces  of 
atomic  energy  in  warfare  and  now 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  its  de- 
velopment for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

At  home,  we  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  sensational  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  science  and 
engineering  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  excite  our  wonder  any 
more.  We  no  longer  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  inter-planetary  communi- 
cation; even  now  some  soap  com- 
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pany  may  be  planning  to  sponsor 
the  first  trip  to  the  moon.  In 
the  lexicon  of  science  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  word  as  impossible. 
Aeroplane  speed  and  long  dis- 
tance records  fall  by  the  wayside 
with  almost  monotonous  regu- 
larity; the  recent  non-stop  flight 
half  way  round  the  Earth  played 
second  fiddle  to  the  exciting  con- 
test for  the  National  League  base- 
ball pennant. 

However,  most  of  the  events 
which  are  taking  place  today,  or 
which  have  recently  occupied 
our  attention,  vary  only  in  magni- 
tude from  similar  events  in  the 
past. 

The  peoples  of  this  Earth  have 
engaged  in  wars  from  times  im- 
memorial; today  our  wars  are 
merely  bigger  and  better;  we 
have  learnt  how  to  kill  more 
people  quicker!  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory and  the  exploitation  of  other 
territories  are  no  new  incentive 
to  war.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  vanquished  leaders  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  defeat.  In  the 
pages  of  history  we  read  of  other 
empires  which  have  risen,  flour- 
ished, and  then  lost  the  glory 
that  was  theirs. 

These  events  of  the  past  were 
comparatively  local  and  confined 
to   fairly   restricted  areas;   today 


we  see  the  whole  world  divided 
into  two  camps  with  two  rival 
ideologies  as  the  issues. 

As  for  the  spectacular  advances 
in  the  scientific,  engineering  and 
industrial  field,  these  are  merely 
the  extension  of  basic  theories, 
discoveries  and  inventions,  mostly 
of  the  last  200  years,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  first  workable 
steam  engine  in  1769,  Dalton's 
enunciation  of  the  theory  of  the 
atomic  structure  of  matter  in 
1808,  and  continuing  up  to 
present-day  research  covering 
nucleur  energy. 

Important  and  stirring  as  these 
events  may  be,  they  pale  into  in- 
significance beside  another  event 
which  is  now  taking  place  on  this 
North  American  Continent.  The 
event  is  the  passing  of  the  Price 
System.  As  yet  comparatively 
few  people  are  aware  that  such 
an  event  is  occurring;  few  people 
realize  that  the  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  means 
whereby  we  live  has  progressed 
so  far  beyond  our  social  develop- 
ment that  we  are  now  imminently 
faced  with  cataclysmic  social  and 
economic  readjustment. 

For  all  the  centuries  of  re- 
corded history,  man  has  followed 
a  certain  pattern  of  social  be- 
havior.    Around  that  method  of 
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doing  things  there  has  crystal- 
lized in  our  minds  certain  habits 
of  thought  to  conform  to  it;  we 
have  been  conditioned  by  it  to 
adopt  certain  modes  of  action. 
Now  with  rather  startling  sud- 
denness, we  find  ourselves  doing 
things  in  an  entirely  different 
way  and  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  adopt  our  lines  of  thought, 
action  and  behavior  to  that  new 
method  or  even  to  realize  that 
any  such  adaptation  is  necessary 
or  desirable. 

A  Price  System  is  defined  as 
any  social  setup  in  which  we  dis- 
tribute goods  and  services  on  a 
valuation  basis — in  short,  where 
we  buy,  sell  or  exchange  things; 
whenever  we  get  anything  or  let 
go  of  anything  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive something  in  exchange, 
generally  money  in  some  form. 
It  has  occurred  to  few  people  that 
there  could  be  any  other  way  of 
transacting  our  affairs.  The  con- 
cept of  price  is  deeply  embedded 
in  our  minds;  not  even  the  most 
radical  political  party  has  ever 
considered  its  abolition. 

Most  of  us  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  our  labor  and  services,  for 
which  we  receive  wages  and  sal- 
aries and  with  which  we  buy  back 
the  products  of  the  Continental 
industrial  plant  or  as  much  of  it 


as  our  purchasing  ability  allows. 
As  the  wage-and-salary  earning 
portion  of  the  population  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  the  purchasing 
power,  it  follows  (as  Technoc- 
racy has  repeatedly  pointed  out) 
that  the  output  of  our  industrial 
mechanism  is  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  wages  and  salaries 
which  can  be  paid  out  by  indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

The  successful  operation  of  a 
Price  System  therefore  depends 
upon  a  high  level  of  employment. 
But  human  labor  is  becoming  less 
and  less  important  as  our  indus- 
trial plant  becomes  more  auto- 
matic and  uses  a  continually  in- 
creasing amount  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  energy. 

The  problem  facing  the  Price 
System  is  how  to  operate  its  in- 
dustrial plant  at  a  high  rate  of 
output  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide enough  employment  and 
purchasing  power  to  absorb  that 
output.  Industry  must  continue 
to  increase  its  use  of  extraneous 
energy  and  the  installation  of 
more  automatic  equipment,  and 
by  so  doing  it  must  continue  to 
curtail  the  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  consume  its  produc- 
tion. It  can  no  longer  distribute 
its  output  on  the  basis  of  pay- 
ment   for    man-hours    of    human 
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labor.  (This  is  not  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer  at  present, 
because  the  situation  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  residue  of  our 
wartime  prosperity  and  the  ex- 
port of  vast  quantities  of  goods.) 

Stated  in  these  terms,  the  prob- 
lem is  insoluable.  But  if  we  con- 
sider the  institution  of  a  balanced 
system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, based  on  our  capacity  to 
consume  and  not  on  our  ability 
to  buy,  thus  eliminating  the  in- 
terference control  of  price  and 
value,  the  problem  ceases  to 
exist. 

Unfortunately,  any  such  simple 
solution  comes  into  direct  con- 
flict with  all  the  age-old  tradi- 
tions, concepts  and  superstitions 
with  which  our  minds  are 
drenched. 

Faith  is  defined  as  'belief  which 
ignores  or  does  not  demand 
factual  evidence.'  Faith  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  attribute 
in  human  behavior  and  is  still 
one  of  our  guiding  principles. 
Most  of  us  try  to  preserve  our 
faith  in  the  old  way  of  doing 
things;  faith  in  the  sagacity  and 
leadership  of  our  statesmen;  faith 
that  some  miracle  will  solve  our 
problems;  faith  that  some  sort  of 
moral  regeneration  or  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  golden  rule 


will  inaugurate  an  era  of  peace, 
happiness,  and  world-wide  pros- 
perity. On  every  hand  and  by 
every  possible  means  we  are 
exhorted  to  have  faith  in  our 
leaders,  in  the  established  order 
of  things,  in  our  'American  way 
of  life.'  We  must  have  faith  that 
full  employment,  adequate  wages, 
fair  profits,  and  a  halt  to  the 
rising  cost  of  living  can  all  be 
reconciled  in  a  'balanced  econo- 
my' under  the  sheltering  roof  of 
a  remodelled  Price  System.  Yes, 
the  Price  System  needs  faith! 

Even  when  faith  fails  us,  we 
can  still  hope.  Most  of  us  will 
continue  hoping  for  a  little  while 
longer;  hoping  that  we  shall 
always  have  our  name  on  some 
payroll;  hoping  that  our  business 
ventures  or  the  practice  of  our 
profession  will  always  assure  us 
of  an  adequate  income;  hoping 
that  our  bank  balance  or  our  gilt- 
edge  investments  will  keep  us 
immune  from  the  ills  that  may 
afflict  the  common  herd;  hoping 
for  that  million  to  one  chance  that 
will  lift  us  out  of  the  sucker  class 
or  permit  us  to  graduate  as  chisel- 
lers  on  a  larger  scale;  hoping  that 
the  fortune  of  the  ballot  or  the 
accident  of  an  electoral  majority 
will  some  day  transform  some  or- 
dinary individual  into  a  superman 
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capable  of  solving,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone,  a  problem  which 
is  incomprehensible  to  the  po- 
litical mind. 

Faith  and  hope  are  two  of  the 
three  great  attributes  of  the  Price 
System;  the  third  is  scarcity. 
Faith,  hope,  scarcity — these  three 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  scar- 
city! The  Price  System  can  get 
along  with  a  little  faith  and  hope, 
but  scarcity  it  must  have  in  large 
and  copious  quantity.  Its  sur- 
vival depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  scarcity  and  it  is  on  this 
objective  that  its  efforts  are 
mainly  concentrated,  aided  by  the 
loyal  support  and  co-operation  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Continent. 

Price  and  abundance  cannot 
sleep  in  the  same  bed;  abundance 
cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged.  The 
threat  of  plenty  has  never  oc- 
curred before  in  human  history 
and  this  Continent  is  the  only  area 
which  has  yet  come  up  against 
it.  Until  very  recently  scarcity 
was  normal.  Today  it  is  abnormal 
and  artificial.  It  has  to  be  de- 
liberately contrived. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  either 
standing  idly  by  or  tacitly  approv- 
ing the  measures  being  taken  to 


prevent  potential  abundance  from 
becoming  an  actuality. 

The  concept  of  scarcity  per- 
meates every  phase  of  our  exist- 
ence and  fashions  the  pattern  of 
our  collective  behavior.  For  the 
sake  of  scarcity  we  are  willing 
to  have  our  comfort  and  welfare 
affected  by  industrial  strife, 
while  the  labor  unions  engage  in 
their  everlasting  struggle  for  a 
few  cents  increase  in  the  wage 
rate — they  are  fearful  of  an 
abundance  of  labor.  In  the  sweet 
name  of  scarcity  we  ship  our  re- 
sources abroad,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  by  beggaring  ourselves 
we  can  raise  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  to  a 
degree  comparable  with  ours. 
For  the  sake  of  scarcity  we 
wallow  in  the  cesspool  of  Eur- 
pean  power  politics,  because  our 
so-called  statesmen  are  obsessed 
with  the  delusion  of  developing 
and  retaining  foreign  markets, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  ex- 
port when  our  industrial  plant 
is  no  longer  capable  of  distribut- 
ing its  output  to  its  own  people. 
We  are  willing  to  risk  another 
war  in  order  to  attain  that  idiotic 
objective. 

We  exhibit  an  attitude  of  cow- 
like acquiescence  in  the  futility, 
stupidity,  and  Continental  treach- 
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ery  of  our  political  and  business 
leadership.  We  see  ourselves 
being  conditioned  to  believe  in 
the  inevitability  of  another  world 
war  in  the  near  future;  a  war  to 
save  our  'Christian  democracy'; 
a  war  for  the  preservation  of 
'free  enterprise';  a  war  to  halt 
the  rising  tide  of  communism. 
We  are  being  groomed  to  be  ready 
to  leave  our  own  sumptuous  ban- 
quet table  in  order  to  snarl  over 
scraps  out  of  some  kettle  of  stink- 
ing fish  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves  and 
for  humanity  at  large,  there  is 
a  limit  to  our  credulity.  The 
progression  of  events  will  strain 
our  faith  in  the  Price  System  to 
the  breaking  point  within  the 
next  few  years;  hope  will  fade 
and  scarcity  will  pall  when  too 
many  of  us  begin  to  miss  too  many 
meals. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  shall 
be  ripe  for  a  change  in  our  line 
of  collective  behavior.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  change  of  be- 
havior proceeds  in  a  socially  de- 
sirable direction.  Technocracy 
Inc.  is  mobilizing  an  informed 
and  disciplined  organization  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  by  example 
and  influence  to  forestall  chaos, 
revolution  by  force,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  reins  of  government  by  any 


minority  group.  We  cannot 
afford  revolution  or  violence  on 
this  Continent. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  a  major  social 
change — a  social  change  which 
began  on  the  day  when  Watt  set 
up  the  first  workable  steam 
engine  and  which  today  is 
approaching  its  culmination  on 
this  Continent. 

North  America  is  at  the  present 
time  the  only  area,  which  by 
reason  of  its  resources,  its  equip- 
ment, and  its  preponderance  of 
technical  skill  is  ready  and  able 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  man.  We  must  point  the 
way  to  a  higher  degree  of  social 
security  for  all  our  citizens.  The 
actual  demonstration  of  what  is 
possible  in  that  respect  must 
take  place  on  this  Continent. 

For  a  little  while  longer  we 
shall  exhibit  our  natural  hostility 
toward  change  and  evince  sus- 
picion of  any  easy  way  of  doing 
things. 

For  a  little  while  longer  we 
shall  bear  with  politicians  piddling 
with  puerilities  such  as  the  de- 
sign of  a  flag  or  trying  to  satisfy 
the  gimme  complex  of  nine  prov- 
inces, 48  states,  and  innumerable 
pressure  groups — all  out  to  get 
preferred  seats  around  the  dish 
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that  holds  the  last  few  helpings 
of  our  wartime  gravy. 

For  a  little  while  yet  the  intel- 
lectual liberals,  the  wishful 
thinkers,  and  the  problem  dodg- 
ers will  hold  forth  by  radio,  press, 
platform  and  forum,  taking  up 
time  and  space  with  moralistic 
maunderings,  ponderous  plati- 
tudes, and  inane  announcements 
which  have  no  more  bearing  on 
the  situation  than  a  collection  of 
nursery  rhymes. 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  most 
significant  event  in  human  his- 
tory: the  passing  of  the  Price 
System.  The  only  matter  of  any 
importance  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  ready  for  it  or  not. 

If  we  are  not  ready,  it  may 
spell  the  end  of  an  organized 
society  for  us.     Our  high-energy 


type  of  civilization  is  so  complex 
and  interlocking  that  any  wide- 
spread disruption  of  our  produc- 
tive and  distributive  machinery 
would  be  followed  by  results  too 
unpleasant  to  contemplate. 

If  we  are  ready,  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  pass  peacefully,  pain- 
lessly, and  rather  quickly  into  a 
new  kind  of  civilization — a  civili- 
zation worthy  of  man's  intelli- 
gence. 

We  shall  emerge  from  the  slums 
of  scarcity  to  institute  the  cul- 
ture of  abundance.  We  shall 
enter  into  a  new  type  of  exist- 
ence in  which  work  will  become 
a  series  of  brief  and  not  un- 
pleasant interludes  in  the  task 
of  learning  how  to  live.  We  shall 
assume  a  new  kind  of  world 
leadership.  — J.  H.  Soans 
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*  A  NOISELESS  POPCORN  BAG,  designed  to  keep  hungry  young  movie  fans 
quiet  as  they  eat  their  way  through  the  performance,  has  been  developed  by  the 
American  Paper  Goods  Co. 

The  bags  are  pop-proof.  Their  seams  are  stuck  together  with  a  glue  that  adheres 
lightly.  When  the  eater  blows  the  bag  up  as  the  hero  is  about  to  shoot  the  villain, 
he  will  find  the  seams  will  give  way  before  the  bag  reaches  good  popping  size. 

The  company  has  taken  the  rustle  out  of  the  bags  by  treating  the  paper  with 
a  chemical  which  makes  it  as  soft  and  noiseless  as  a  cloth  sack. 

Unfortunately,  the  bags  aren't  available  yet.  — Wall  Street  Journal 

it  THE  DISCOVERY  of  a  new  chemical  element,  neptunium  237,  which  can  be 
split  like  uranium  235  and  plutonium,  has  been  revealed  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  by  Dr. 
Glen  T.  Seaborg.  The  small  number  of  atoms  which  will  split  in  any  given  quantity 
precludes  its  use  in  atomic  bombs. 
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The  Shakeout 


A  panic  chain-reaction  might  be  set  off  by  such  image  and  total- 
recall  words  as  'depression'  (1929)  or  'collapse'  (1932)  or  'recession' 
(1937).  Fearful  of  making  the  business  man's  flesh  creep,  Price 
System  propagandists  have  emerged  with  the  word  'shakeout.' 


IN  CASE  you  don't  get  around, 
.  a  new  contribution  to  the  lan- 
guage is  making  rapid  headway 
in  'intellectual'  business  circles. 
It  is  a  contribution  which  should 
interest  the  student  of  semantics. 
It  consists  of  a  single  word — 
'shakeout.'  Webster's  Unabridged 
makes  no  mention  of  this  word, 
either  by  itself  or  under  the  verb 
'to  shake.'  So  we  must  assume 
that  'shakeout'  is  a  word  which 
the  editors  of  the  United  States 
News  coined  and  are  now  popu- 
larizing on  the  management  level. 

The  earliest  use  of  'shakeout,' 
I  believe,  was  noted  in  United 
States  News  back  in  July,  when 
intelligent  business  'opinioneers' 
began  to  feel  some  concern  about 
the  nation's  economic  well-being 
— living  costs,  slackening  produc- 
tion, strikes,  international  fric- 
tion, poor  production  scheduling, 
possible  overrating  of  the  con- 
sumer market,  overextension  of 
loans   and   credit,   speculation  in 

— Reprinted  from  the  September  21,  1946, 
issue  of  The  Nation. 
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inventories.  To  those  theoreti- 
cians the  business  cycle  seemed 
to  be  sliding  along  to  what  might 
ordinarily  be  termed  'bust.'  The 
ideologists  of  the  right,  imbued 
with  a  firm  belief  that  America 
must  not  be  sold  short,  seem  to 
feel  that  one  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  nuances  of  words  used  to 
describe  economic  regression.  A 
panic  chain-reaction  might  be  set 
off  if  their  warnings  contained 
such  image  and  total-recall  words 
as  'depression'  (1929)  or  'col- 
lapse' (1932)  or  'recession'  (1937) . 
Fearful  of  making  the  business 
man's  flesh  creep,  they  have 
emerged  with  the  word  'shake- 
out.' 

The  September  6  issue  of 
United  States  News  predicts  a 
shakeout  within  twelve  months 
or  less.  (This  issue  was  printed 
before  the  recent  'shakeout'  in 
the  stock  market.)  United  States 
News  says  a  shakeout  is  inevi- 
table before  the  country  can 
arrange  its  economic  affairs  on  a 
more  efficient  basis,  but  it  con- 
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soles  the  brow-furrowed  business 
man  with  the  prediction  that  the 
shakeout  will  not  mean  a  long 
depression. 

If  you  examine  the  word  in 
context,  you  feel  with  the  busi- 
ness weekly  that  this  shakeout  is 
probably  a  good  idea,  like  the 
medieval  surgeon's  view  of  a 
phlebotomy.  Shaking  out  clothes 
to  get  rid  of  the  dust,  shaking  out 
a  tablecloth  to  get  rid  of  bread 
crumbs,  shaking  out  weak  specu- 
lators in  a  commodity  market — 
all  are  minor  operations  and 
don't  hurt.  It  is  possible  that  a 
better  word  for  this  delicate  eco- 
nomic concept  might  have  been 
'shakedown' — there  is  the  shake- 
down cruise  of  newly-launched 
battleships,  during  which,  as 
Frank  Sullivan's  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
might  say,  'the  bugs  are  ironed 
out.'  But  the  word  'shakedown' 
has  such  ugly  connotations  that 
it  patently  had  to  be  eschewed 
for  'shakeout.'  (I  notice  that  C. 
F.  Hughes  in  the  New  York 
Times  prefers  the  word  'shake- 
down.') 

Informed  magazines  like  Busi- 
ness Week  are  plainly  concerned 
about  the  future,  the  immediate 
future.  The  increase  of  almost 
$2,500,000,000  in  business  loans 
over  a  year  ago  is  the  subject  of 


the  lead  story  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Business  Week,  which  warns 
that  rising  prices  and  inventory 
speculation  may  mean  a  smash. 

Among  the  news-letter  writers 
who  cater  to  business  men  and 
management  planners,  there  is  an 
air  of  realism  which  is  far 
healthier  in  some  respects  than 
the  serenity  which  enveloped 
their  predecessors  during  the 
Hoover  depression.  But  the  real- 
ism is  actually  confined  to  sober 
warnings  of  shoals  ahead.  The 
warnings  lack  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  what  the  economy 
must  do  to  save  itself,  even  from 
a  shakeout  of  small  duration.  For 
constructive  suggestions  might 
necessitate  a  revaluation  of 
present-day  business  thinking  on, 
for  example,  how  to  broaden  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
of  consumers. 

Here  the  business  theoreticians 
fall  back  on  that  ancient  human 
technique,  demonology.  We  know 
what's  coming;  who's  to  blame? 
That  is  easy.  The  scapegoats  are 
those  old  debbils,  labor  and  gov- 
ernment. Labor  wants  more 
money,  government  helps  labor, 
government  besets  business  with 
all  kinds  of  controls;  so  what  do 
you  expect?   A  shakeout.     Hold 
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your    hats,    boys,    the    wind    is 
rising. 

On  prognosis,  the  ideologists  of 
the  right  know  what  they're  talk- 
ing about.  On  diagnosis,  they  are 
like  aborigines  beating  the  drums 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits,  ex- 
cept that  they  know  better.  They 
know  better  because  they  have 
source  material  which  tells  them 
what  the  trouble  is,  and  it's  not  in 
the  stock  market,  where  the  argu- 
ment rages  whether  the  Exchange 
follows  business  or  business  fol- 
lows the  Exchange.  They  know 
the  results  of  a  National  Survey 
of  Liquid  Asset  Holdings,  Spend- 
ing and  Saving,  conducted  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, a  survey  which  showed 
business  writers  like  C.  F. 
Hughes  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  'the  pent-up  demand  repre- 
sented by  bank  deposits  and  gov- 
ernment securities  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  top  10%  (of  the 
nation's  spending  units,  or  fam- 
ilies), who  own  the  60%.  The 
other  90%  own  40%,  and  it  is  here 
that  industry  expects  to  draw 
upon  savings  for  its  millions  of 
sales  of  appliances  and  what  not.' 
This  report,  characterized  by  the 
Times  business  editor  as  'highly 
significant,'  disclosed  that  the  top 


30%  of  American  families  hold 
87%  of  liquid  assets  owned  in 
1945;  the  next  30%  hold  12%; 
and  the  remaining  40%  of  Amer- 
ican families  own  only  1%  of  the 
nation's  liquid-asset  holdings.  It 
was  analyzed  and  quoted  in  great 
detail  by  the  business  magazines, 
which  understood  its  importance 
but  failed  to  relate  it  to  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  American  busi- 
ness— that  if  government  would 
go  away  and  if  labor  would  go 
away,  business  could  descend 
from  Mt.  Pisgah  and  lead  us  into 
Canaan. 

Our  business  theoreticians  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  report 
on  *  economic  concentration  and 
World  War  II,  made  by  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
to  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
to  Study  Problems  of  American 
Small  Business.  This  study 
showed  the  extent  of  concentra- 
tion with  the  disclosure  that  the 
'facility  holdings  of  the  250 
largest  corporations  in  1945  ap- 
proximately equalled  those  of  all 
(report's  italics)  corporations  in 
1939.'  It  showed  that  'by  the 
middle  of  1945  the  sixty-three 
largest  listed  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, with  assets  of  over 
$100,000,000,  had  increased  their 
net    working    capital    to    $8,400,- 
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000,000,  more  than  that  of  all 
listed  manufacturing  corporations 
in  1939,  and  ...  at  the  end  of  1945 
they  will  hold  nearly  $10,000,- 
000,000  of  highly  liquid  net  work- 
ing capital.'  It  showed  that  'the 
facilities  of  corporations  con- 
trolled by  five  great  financial  in- 
terest groups — Morgan,  Rocke- 
feller, Mellon,  du  Pont,  and  the 
Cleveland  group — would  be  equal 
to  nearly  half  that  of  all  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  1939.' 

If  business  thinking  is  to  make 
its  contribution  to  solving  the 
growing-old  pangs  of  our  econo- 
my, it  will  not  be  by  a  frantic 
search  for  euphemisms  for  the 
word  'depression.'  It  will  not  be 
by  working  up  a  good  case-his- 
tory on  the  sick  patient  and  then 
retreating  from  a  recommenda- 
tion for  surgical  procedures.  You 
cannot  be  an  economic  sophisti- 
cate on  the  one  hand  and  a  laissez 
faire  primitive  on  the  other. 

The  inner  contradictions  with- 
in the  capitalist  system  are  per- 
sonalized in  the  inner-soul  con- 
tradictions of  the  business-maga- 
zine writers,  who  have  a  power- 
ful influence  on  business  men. 
But  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  nation  will  not  be  furthered 


by  the  use  of  shibboleths  like  free 
enterprise,  business  competition, 
laissez  faire,  no  government  in- 
terference, control  of  trade 
unions.  There  is  little  point  in 
criticizing  Britain's  revolution  by 
consent  and  arguing  that  demo- 
cratic processes  will  'have  a  better 
chance  to  survive  and  thrive  in 
association  with  a  genuinely  com- 
petitive system  of  private  enter- 
prise than  they  will  in  association 
with  any  system  of  economic  col- 
lectivism,' as  Business  Week  said 
on  August  31.  The  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  report 
washes  up  that  myth  of  'a  genu- 
inely competitive  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.' 

Over  and  above  all  this  is  the 
appalling  fatalism  with  which  the 
business  ideologists,  who  know 
better,  accept,  as  the  grim  visita- 
tion of  some  impersonal  destiny, 
the  ineluctable  'shakeout.'  This 
fatalism  ignores  the  fact  that 
shakeout  means  unhappy  people, 
joblessnesses,  not  enough  to  eat, 
further  weakening  of  private 
enterprise.  It  is  possible  that 
Americans,  having  experienced 
the  long  and  bitter  shakeout  start- 
ing in  1929,  may  be  unwilling  to 
sit  by  for  another  to  blow  itself 
away.  — Arnold  Beichman 
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Readin'  'Ritin'  an'  'Rithmetic 


Teachers  in  the  Technate  will  be  granted  the  high  standard  of  living 
available  to  all  citizens.  Students  will  not  be  limited  in  their  pursuit 
of  knowledge  by  any  financial  factors.  The  finest  schools  and  equip- 
ment which  technology  can  provide  will  be  available  to  all. 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with 
the  old  song  'School  Days, 
School  Days,'  which  tells  a  senti- 
mental story  of  the  little  red 
school  house  of  long  ago. 

The  little  red  school  largely  has 
vanished  from  the  scene,  but  its 
modern  counterpart  is  still  oper- 
ating under  the  culture  and  con- 
cepts of  scarcity  which  existed 
when  our  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  were  learning  their 
ABC's,  and  when  the  'hickory 
stick'  was  the  scepter  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Education  today,  in  common 
with  other  phases  of  North  Amer- 
ican life,  faces  a  crisis.  Once 
again,  there  is  one  major  factor 
underlying  this  crisis,  and  that 
is  in  our  Price  System  method 
of  social  operation.  The  two 
chief  difficulties  based  on  this 
factor  are:  (1)  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
high-standard  teachers  with  the 
low  average  remuneration  offered 
them;  and  (2)  the  inability  of  stu- 
dents   to   benefit    to    the    utmost 


even  from  such  inadequate  edu- 
cational facilities  as  do  exist,  be- 
cause of  Price  System  interfer- 
ence. 

Let  us  examine  the  educational 
picture  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  today. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the 
49th  Parallel,  there  are  wide  dis- 
crepancies between  standards  in 
the  different  provinces  and  states. 
Correspondingly  great  discrep- 
ancies exist  also  between  the 
standards  of  city  schools  and 
those  of  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  The  larger  tax  basis 
of  the  urban  areas  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  collect  more  operating 
revenue,  and  hence  to  provide 
better  equipment  and  tuition  than 
that  obtainable  in  sparsely-settled 
areas  with  meagre  tax  returns. 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  both 
low  in  the  required  number  of 
teachers.  Based  on  the  ratio  of 
one  teacher  to  every  100  persons 
of  total  population  which  New 
Republic  magazine  of  October  7 
stated    should   be    the    minimum 
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requirement,  Canada  should  have 
at  least  120,000  teachers  and  the 
U.S.  about  1.4  million.  Actually, 
Canada  had  in  1943  (latest  avail- 
able figures  as  quoted  in  1945 
Canada  Year  Book)  74,315 
teachers  for  its  1,717,000  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students; 
and  the  U.S.  in  1945  had  882,125 
teachers  for  over  27  million  stu- 
dents in  the  same  category.  In 
Canada  the  quoted  figures  showed 
a  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  every 
23  students,  while  those  for  the 
U.S.  allowed  one  teacher  for 
every  31  students.  Proportion 
of  teachers  to  total  population 
was  approximately  1:160  for  both 
countries — far  below  the  stipu- 
lated minimum  requirement. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  our  schools  are  short  of 
teaching  personnel  when  we  con- 
sider the  economic  conditions 
under  which  the  majority  of 
teachers  are  expected  to  live. 

Teachers  are  notoriously  under 
paid — especially  in  rural  areas. 
There  are  not  many  who  hold 
their  calling  so  loftily  that  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  best 
years  of  their  life  in  the  small 
smelly  room  of  a  backwoods 
school!  It  is  a  shocking  indict- 
ment of  our  antiquated  social 
system  that  over  2000  Canadian 


teachers  in  1943  were  required  to 
educate  our  youth  at  less  than 
$525  annual  salary.  A  few  of 
these,  moreover,  earned  less  than 
$325  for  the  school  year!  Obvi- 
ously, many  of  them  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  ends  meet 
had  not  the  parents  of  pupils  fre- 
quently allowed  them  free  room 
and  granted  them  other  charitable 
considerations. 

The  National  Education  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  states  that 
$2500  should  be  the  minimum 
annual  salary  for  teachers.  The 
U.S.  average  pay  for  teachers  for 
the  1943-44  term  was  $1755,  with 
only  18  states  exceeding  that  fig- 
ure and  only  one  (New  York) 
exceeding  the  suggested  mini- 
mum salary.  The  average  salary 
for  teachers  of  New  York  State 
was  $2726. 

Canada  Year  Book,  1945,  shows 
an  aggregate  of  36,000  teachers 
(excluding  those  in  Quebec  for 
which  province  figures  were  not 
available)  earning  less  than 
$2000  a  year.  Nearly  half  of 
them,  16,297,  earned  less  than 
$1000  a  year.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 6500  who  earned  more 
than  $2000  a  year,  about  4500 
were  employed  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Price    System    financial    limi- 
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tations  adversely  affect  students 
as  well  as  teachers. 

Until  the  end  of  public  school, 
the  cost  of  the  student's  educa- 
tion for  the  most  part  is  paid  by 
the  government.  Attendance  is 
compulsory.  In  high  school,  stu- 
dents are  generally  expected  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  text  books 
and  equipment,  and  since  attend- 
ance is  voluntary,  many  who  are 
in  narrow  financial  straits  do 
not  go  at  all,  while  others  drop 
out  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  By  the  time  matriculation 
is  reached  only  a  fraction  of  those 
who  started  are  attending.  A 
major  proportion  of  these  cease 
their  formal  education  at  this 
point,  leaving  a  relatively  small 
number  to  go  on  to  university. 
Here,  the  students  pay  not  only 
for  their  text  books  and  equip- 
ment but  also  for  their  tuition. 
This  has  meant  that  generally 
only  those  whose  parents  are  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  could 
continue  their  schooling  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  while  the  rest 
had  on  their  shoulders  the  double 
burden  of  meeting  their  scholastic 
requirements  and  of  raising  funds 
to  continue.  The  casualty  rate  is 
high — so  high  in  fact  that  only  3 
per  cent  of  Canadian  young  peo- 
ple  graduate   from   universities. 
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Evidence  that  when  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given,  young  people  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  to  university  is 
seen  in  the  influx  of  World  War 
II  veterans  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. These  provisions  are 
described  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  page  878  of  the 
Canada  Year  Book,  1945: 

'The  opportunity  for  university 
training  is  governed  by  length  of 
service  and  scholarship.  For 
instance,  Service  personnel  who 
have  served  two  years  and  who 
have  completed  the  entrance  re- 
quirements to  the  particular 
university  they  wish  to  attend,  or 
who  can  obtain  such  admission 
within  fifteen  months  after  dis- 
charge, may  be  assisted  for 
twenty-four  months  (three  aca- 
demic years)  in  university  and, 
if  their  scholastic  record  is  excep- 
tionally high,  they  can  be  carried 
through  to  graduation.  Where 
special  scholarship  is  demonstrat- 
ed, the  ex-service  man  may  be 
assisted  to  a  post-graduate  de- 
gree.' 

The  regular  privileges  granted 
to  veterans  include  free  tuition, 
text  books  and  equipment,  and  a 
sixty-dollar     expense     allowance. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Production  at  PodUua/i  Peak 


A  flood  of  things  people  are  waiting  for  is  beginning  to  pour  from 
factories.  Within  six  to  nine  months  this  flood  of  goods  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  America. 

All  past  production  records  were  broken  during  August  in  the  case 
of  many  items.  In  September,  according  to  first  reports,  many  of  the 
August  records  were  broken.  The  output  trend  was  still  rising  in 
October. 

The  accompanying  table  tells  the  story.  Thirteen  important  civilian 
items  are  coming  through  to  the  public  in  greater  volume  than  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Most  were  familiar  shortage  items  a  few  months  ago. 

Alarm  clocks  are  being  made  at  a  rate  25%  above  the  1941  level. 
This  solves  a  shortage  that  attracted  much  attention  during  the  war. 
Jeweled- watch  production  is  almost  half  again  as  large  as  in  1941.  Low 
previous  output  and  prospects  of  a  booming  Christmas  trade  keep 
jewelers  asking  for  more  watches. 

Electric  irons  are  beginning  to  crowd  the  shelves,  some  stores  re- 
port. Shipments  of  electric  irons  passed  the  prewar  rate  in  April,  this 
year.  Electric  ranges  reached  that  mark  in  June.  Shipments  of  gas 
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ranges  have  just  passed  the  1941  rate.  Output  of  water  heaters  has  been 
maintained  high  above  prewar  levels  since  early  in  1946. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  moving  back  to  a  competitive-sales  basis  in 
the  large  cities,  with  shipments  40%  above  the  previous  peak  in  1941. 

Washing  machines  show  a  type  of  shortage  that  may  linger  until 
early  1947,  despite  increases  in  over-all  production.  Simpler  types  are 
being  made  in  better  than  prewar  quantities.  Newer  types,  with  auto- 
matic features,  are  expected  to  be  scarce  until  next  year. 

Radios  of  the  console  type  stay  hard  to  get.  Output  of  auto  radios 
is  40%  below  the  1941  rate.  But  almost  twice  as  many  table-model 
radios  are  being  made  as  ever  before. 

Trucks,  particularly  light  models,  are  coming  out  fast  enough  to 
meet  demand  in  the  U.  S.,  trade  reports  say.  Farm  tractor  assemblies 
reached  an  all-time  peak  in  August.  Bicycle  manufacturers  have  in- 
creased production  despite  shortages  of  steel  and  coaster  brakes. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  AT  POSTWAR  PEAK 

INDEX*1935  to  1939=100 


This  is  the  index  of  Ind 
Production  in  1941 

This  at  VJ  Day 
This  in  February,  1946 
This  in  August,1946 
•Federal  Reserve  Index. 


SO.  100  150  200 

Note:  Data  seasonally  adjusted:  August  preliminary 


Tires  are  assured  of  continued  record-breaking  production,  with 
increasing  supplies  of  natural  rubber  becoming  available. 

Nylon-hose  production  is  great  enough  to  provide  six  pairs  a  year 
for  every  woman  over  15  years  of  age.  Early  in  1947,  still  more  nylon 
production  will  open  up.  At  the  same  time,  silk-hose  production  will  be 
continuing  its  rapid  expansion  as  silk  comes  back  in  from  Japan. 

There  still  are  conspicuous  items,  much  in  demand,  on  the  minus 
side  of  the  production  account  in  comparison  with  1941.  But  the  official 
view  is  that  1941  production  rates  could  turn  out  to  be  much  higher 
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than  needed  if  prices  rise  much  more,  or  if  the  income  of  the  buying 
public  declines. 

Automobiles  remain  the  No.  1  shortage.  By  January,  1947,  the  in- 
dustry may  be  turning  out  400,000  cars  a  month,  more  than  were  made 
in  the  peak  year  of  1929. 

Refrigerators  are  held  up  by  shortages  of  enameling  steel  and  com- 
ponent parts  such  as  condensers  and  fractional-horsepower  motors. 

Batteries  are  in  a  downward  production  trend  due  to  a  growing 
lead  shortage. 

Shoes  are  falling  off  in  production  for  lack  of  hides  and  leather, 
which  will  remain  scarce  until  livestock  marketings  pick  up  again. 
Even  so,  1946  output  will  reach  500,000,000  pairs,  a  rate  above  normal. 

Monthly  Output 

Prewar  Now 

Alarm     clocks     1,200,000  1,500,000 

Bicycles     155,000  175,000 

Electric    irons    380,000  608,000 

Electric     ranges     47,000  66,000 

Nylon     hose     (pairs)     9,100,000  26,400,000 

Radios    1,100,000  1,700,000 

Tires     5,129,000  7,100,000 

Tractors     26,200  28,400 

Trucks     (civilian)      69,000  106,000 

Vacuum     cleaners     156,000  218,000 

Washing     machines     158,000  212,000 

Watches,    jeweled    170,000  250,000 

Water    heaters    175,000  267,000 

Boots    and    shoes     (pairs)    40,200,000  39,000,000 

Cotton    fabrics     (yards)     860,000,000  737,000,000 

Men's    shorts    8,316,000  6,924,000 

Men's    suits    2,100,000  1,915,00 

Passenger    ^ars    312,000  241,000 

Refrigerators     309,000  218,000 

Replacement    batteries    1,327,000  1,161,000 

Sewing    machines    67,000  29,000 

Silk    hose     (pairs)     33,800,000  1,100,000 

Clothing  manufacturers  are  turning  out  men's  shirts,  suits,  and 
overcoats  in  quantities  very  close  to  the  largest  ever  produced.  Yet 
clothiers  could  sell  an  estimated  15,000,000  more  suits  than  they  will 
get  this  year.  Shirts  stay  scarce  because  of  a  40%  reduction  in  the  out- 
put of  a  major  shirting  fabric.  Wool-fabric  production  is  at  the  highest 
level  in  history.  Cotton  fabric  is  below  the  1941  level,  but  cotton-tex- 
tile inventories  have  been  rising  steadily  for  more  than  a  year  under 
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pressure  of  climbing  raw-cotton  prices.  These  are  considered  as  signs 
that  a  textile  and  clothing  glut  could  develop  rather  quickly. 

These  production  figures  are  socially  portentous.  They  indicate 
that  within  a  short  period  North  America  may  again — as  in  the  prewar 
depression — be  confronted  by  'over  production'  and  deflation  of  prices. 
The  Price  System  will  be  faced  with  a  major  social  crisis. 


fyedeAal  jjakl  Set  Peacetime  Record 

FEDERAL  civilian  employment  in  United  States  is  now  at  levels 
that  dwarf  all  previous  peacetime  comparisons. 

Though  falling  short  of  the  wartime  peak  of  3,002,000  in  1943, 
there  were  still  in  June  of  this  year  2,322,000  persons  on  the  federal 
payroll.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1,003,000  in  1940,  the  617,000 
reached  under  Hoover  in  1931  before  retrenchment. 

The  present  unprecedented  peacetime  total  partially  explains  why 
the  Budget  Bureau,  acting  upon  congressional  orders,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  for  lopping  off  100,000  jobholders  from  the  payroll.  And 
on  August  29  the  Army  handed  out  dismissal  notices  to  53,000  em- 
ployees. President  Truman  previously  had  called  for  departmental 
economies  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

But  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart  will  show  that,  no  matter 
what  temporary  success  they  may  have,  the  President  and  Congress 
are  bucking  an  inexorable  trend  in  attempting  to  push  back  federal 
employment.  Jobs  in  the  twenties,  while  below  the  previous  wartime 
peak,  always  exceeded  prewar  levels.  Certain  aspects  of  the  present 
situation  indicate  that  employment  will  not  fall  much  below  current 
levels  and  may  exceed  them. 

Since  no  abatement  of  world  unrest  is  in  sight,  the  War  and  Navy 
departments  will  undoubtedly  retain  Gargantuan  proportions.  Civilian 
employment  in  the  War  and  Navy  departments  in  the  United  States 
totaled  1,073,000  last  June.  That  was  a  46%  reduction  from  the  figure 
of  1,982,000  in  June,  1943,  but  it  represented  an  increase  of  321%  over 
the  1940  total  of  255,000. 
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Most  of  these  workers  are  employed  at  arsenals,  depots,  hospitals, 
field  offices,  and  military  installations  throughout  the  country.  With 
reduction  in  the  Armed  Forces,  much  work  formerly  done  by  soldiers 
is  being  done  by  civilians. 

The  slashes  in  military  expenditures  that  took  place  in  the 
twenties  effected  a  64%  reduction  in  civilian  employees  from  237,000 
in  1920  to  86,000  in  1927.  Thereafter,  the  trend  was  slowly  upward  and 
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the  June,  1940,  figure  of  255,000  employees  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  1921  total  of  237,000. 

Caring  for  and  tidying  up  the  ravaging  effects  of  the  more  recent 
war  will  also  take  much  time  and  effort.  The  employment  rolls  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  last  June  were  up  to  169,000  compared  to 
40,000  in  1940,  an  increase  of  323%.  The  administration,  organized  in 
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1922  with  32,000  employees,  declined  gradually  to  24,000  in  1927,  and 
then  began  a  slow  upward  climb  to  40,000  workers  in  1940.  Of  the  pre- 
sent employees,  100,000  were  taken  on  in  the  last  year. 

Of  the  nonwar  agencies,  the  largest  is  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Its  present  total  of  487,000  employees  marks  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  1913  figure  of  292,000.  But,  since  the  over-all  government  em- 
ployment has  grown  at  a  much  greater  rate,  postal  employees  now 
represent  only  21%  of  the  government  total  contrasted  with  63%  in 
1913.  The  department  experienced  very  little  real  growth  between 
wars,  and  its  1940  total  was  only  a  few  thousand  over  its  1913  figure. 
Wartime  expansion  was  very  heavy  in  response  to  increased  demands 
at  home  and  the  problem  of  getting  mail  to  servicemen  overseas. 

The  rise  in  income  tax  rates,  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of 
exemptions  until  more  and  more  of  the  population  has  been  covered, 
has  resulted  in  corresponding  increases  in  the  size  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  That  organization,  numbering  28,000  employees  in  1913, 
grew  to  73,000  in  1921,  then  declined  unevenly  during  the  twenties  and 
middle  thirties.  Its  present  total  of  107,000  employees  represents  an 
increase  of  115%  over  the  1934  figure  of  50,000. 

Despite  the  clamor  that  was  raised  about  federal  employment 
totals  during  the  early  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  totals  of 
those  days  are  dwarfed  by  more  recent  experience. 

There  were  565,000  government  employees  in  1933.  By  1936,  the 
number  had  increased  to  824,000.  In  1939,  just  before  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  the  figure  was  920,000.  After  that  it  really  went  up 
fast,  jumping  by  about  800,000  a  year  from  1941  to  1943,  when  it  hit 
the  record  total  of  3,002,000. 

Should  federal  employment  be  cut  to  2,000,000  in  the  next  few 
years  or  so,  the  total  would  still  bulk  very  large  in  the  American 
economy.  Roughly,  it  would  equal  about  16%  of  the  present  number  of 
production  workers  in  factories.  It  comes  to  about  33%  of  the  present 
number  of  retail  store  employees.  Thus,  the  federal  government,  long 
since  recognized  at  the  largest  single  business  in  the  United  States,  is 
now  comparable,  in  its  employer  role,  with  some  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial groups. 
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Government  in  business  is  a  trend  long  noted  by  Technocracy. 
Government  has  been  reaching  into  business  for  many  years  past.  Its 
hold  has  increased  and  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  as  private  inter- 
ests fail  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  public  weal. 


Plice<L,   ^GtceA  and  WcujeA 


AiLTHOUGH  many  employees  have  received  increases  of  18 V2  cents 
per  hour,  set  by  the  pattern  in  steel,  the  average  wage-rate  in- 
crease for  all  industry  is  well  below  this  figure.  The  popular  belief 
that  18  V2  cents  per  hour  is  the  'national  pattern'  of  general  wage  in- 
creases has  served  to  obscure  essential  facts  concerning  the  level  of 
increases  which  were  approved  by  the  National  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  for  pricing  purposes  or  where  increased  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment might  result.  Between  February  15  and  June  30, 1946,  the  NWSB 
approved  by  formal  ruling  to  more  than  4  million  employees  an  aver- 
age increase  in  basic  wage  rates  of  14.7  cents  per  hour.  Thirty-seven 
per  cent  of  these  employees  received  less  than  a  15-cent  increase. 

The  average  increase  in  wage  rates  has  been  offset  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  reductions  in  overtime  and  by  shifts  in  employment 
from  higher-paid  wartime  to  lower-paid  peacetime  industries  and 
occupations,  by  the  decline  of  piecework  earnings  in  some  cases  and 
other  factors.  On  a  straight-time  basis,  average  hourly  earnings  be- 
tween V-E  Day  and  July  of  this  year  have  increased  by  9.5%  in  dur- 
able-goods manufacturing  and  15.1%  in  nondurable  goods  manu- 
facturing, or  an  average  of  9.6%  in  all  manufacturing. 

Despite  the  increase  in  wage  rates  and  in  straight-time  hourly 
earnings,  gross  weekly  earnings  of  all  employees  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries have  decreased  between  April,  1945,  and  July,  1946,  by  ap- 
proximately 8.5%.  This  was  the  result  of  the  reconversion  cutbacks  in 
the  work  week,  the  elimination  of  overtime  payments,  and  shifts  in 
employment  from  wartime  to  peacetime  industries.  This  8.5%   de- 
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crease,  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  means  that  the  average  em- 
ployee in  manufacturing  industry  earning  $47.12  in  April,  1945,  was 
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taking  home  in  July,  1946,  $4.05  per  week  less,   or  approximately 
$43.07. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that,  while  average  wage  rates  have  increased 
by  a  substantial  amount,  the  money  which  the  average  working  family 
has  to  spend  per  week  has  decreased  since  V-E  Day.  With  the  rise  of 
11%  in  the  prices  of  consumers  goods  between  April,  1945,  and  July, 
1946,  real  weekly  earnings  have  declined  that  much  further.  In  com- 
parison with  1941,  greatly  increased  personal  income  taxes  paid  by 
workers  constitute  another  significant  factor. 
— Taken  from  Eighth  Report  of  U.S.  Reconversion  Director  Steelman. 
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AN  INCREASED  trend  in  total  and  government  debt,  along  with 
decreases  in  private  debt,  is  shown  in  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, September,  1946  (published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce). The  article,  'Public  and  Private  Debt  in  the  United  States/ 
estimates  that  net  total  debt  stood  at  a  new  high  of  $400.5  billion  on 
December  31,  1945 — up  some  $35  billion  from  the  previous  year. 

This  increase  was  caused  by  the  growth  in  Federal  Government 
debt  of  some  $42  billion  to  an  all-time  high  of  $247  billion.  There  were 
small  increases  in  urban  mortgages,  short-term  commercial  and  finan- 
cial (non-corporate)  debt,  and  in  consumer  credit.  These  stood  at 
$27.3  billion,  $14.7  billion,  and  $6.7  billion  respectively. 

State  and  local  government  debt  remained  practically  unchanged 
at  $13.7  billion.  Short-term  corporate  debt  was  reduced  by  over 
$8  billion  to  $46.5  billion  and  long-term  corporate  debt  was  down 
$1  billion  to  $39.3  billion. 

Of  interest  is  the  long-term  trend  in  the  debt  creation  structure. 
Tables  are  given  for  each  year  from  1916  to  1945.  These  are  sum- 
marized below: 


1916 (billions) 

1919  

1929 

1939  

1941  

1945  
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Corporate 

Total  Debt     Public  Private  Long-term  Federal 

$  81.4        $    5.6  $     75.8  $29.1  $     1.2 

127.2            30.7  96.5  31.0  25.5 

187.7            28.3  1159.4  46.1  15.1 

173.7            51.2  122.5  44.4  34.9 

202.4  64.1  138.3  43.6  47.8 

400.5  260.8  139.7  39.3  247.0 
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America  finds  herself  today  in  the  position  where  private  cor- 
porate enterprise  has  practically  ceased  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  creating  debt  and  has  voluntarily  surrendered  this  prerogative  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  at  this  time  become  practically  the  sole  creator  of  debt  claims 
in  large  volumes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  the  debt  structure 
of  this  Price  System  by  further  Federal  debt  creation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  majority  holders  of  debt  claims,  chiefly  of  private  enterprise. 
Or,  as  Howard  Scott  has  aptly  remarked,  'When  American  business 
men  find  it  no  longer  profitable  to  indulge  in  further  debt  creation 
it  is  only  just  and  meet  that  their  government  should  do  it  for  them/ 


it  A  PIANO  which  can  be  moved  as  easily  as  a  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  and  a 
frying-pan  weighing  less  than  a  celluloid  hairbrush — these  are  a  couple  of  the  peace- 
time inventions  of  the  Ottawa  metallurgical  laboratory,  federal  department  of  mines 
and  resources. 

After  six  years  of  developing  metal  and  alloy  for  war,  C.  S.  Parsons  and  his 
staff  of  200  metallurgists  already  have  turned  out  an  easy-to-push  piano  weighing 
a  scant  45  pounds  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  170-pounder.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
has  all  the  tone  of  a  high-class  custom-built  job. 

They  have  come  up  with  a  child's  scooter  weighing  less  than  three  pounds, 
against  the  10-pound  ordinary  scooter. 

Housewives  will  yearn  for  the  new  magnesium  frying-pan  which  they  may  swing 
with  the  ease  of  a  fly-swatter.  — Canadian  Press 

*  SOME  OF  THE  ATTEMPTS  to  rationalize  away  the  significance  of  the  thunder- 
clap of  the  stock  market  sound  like  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  1929  and  after.  We  were 
told  then  by  the  Republican  prophets  that  the  market  had  no  relation  to  America's 
prosperity,  which  was  guaranteed  on  the  permanent  level  of  two  cars  in  every  garage. 
Disillusionment  came  swiftly,  bringing  terrible  misery  and  insecurity  to  millions  of 
Americans.  — Marquis  Childs 

*  THE  NUMBER  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  created  by  new  building  con- 
struction and  by  conversion  or  reconversion  of  existing  buildings  in  1945  is  estimated 
at  46,960,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Of  this  total,  41,032,  or  87.4%,  were  created  by  new  building  construction,  and  5,928. 
or  12.6%,  by  the  conversion  or  reconversion  of  existing  buildings. 

if  ONE  DIVORCE  for  every  three  marriages  in  1945  was  reported  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  on  Sept.  15.  Divorces  hit  a  record  high  of  502,000,  25%  over  1944. 
Marriages  totaled  1,618,331,  11.4%  over  1944  but  8.7%  below  the  peak  year  of  1942. 

*  NINE  GENERALS  IN  TEN  are  obsolete  and  the  ratio  applies  to  statesmen. 
They  should  be  heavily  decorated,  generously  pensioned,  and  turned  out  to  pasture 
where  their  limited  knowledge  and  purposeful  alarms  cannot  keep  the  people  on  the 
horns  of  daily  dilemma.  — Philip  Wylie. 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


1KKU    ■ 
m  S       ISIS 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  POTATO  HARVESTER,  DE- 
scribed  as  the  first  to  combine  all  har- 
vesting operations  into  a  single  machine, 
has  been  put  into  quantity  production 
by  the  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New- 
Holland,  Pa. 

The  mechanism  that  brings  the  tubers 
from  the  ground,  cleans  them  of  loose 
dirt  and  bags  them  for  transport,  is  the 
invention  of  Ralph  Hertzler,  a  young 
farmer  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  who 
has  perfected  it  through  five  years  of 
experimental  use  on  his  own  farm  and 
in  different  potato-growing  sections. 
Tests  have  shown  that  it  cuts  to  less  than 
one-third  the  cost  of  harvesting  potatoes 
by  conventional  methods. 

The  first  units  of  the  new  equipment, 
which  is  being  built  at  the  Company's 
Belleville,  Pa.,  plant,  was  scheduled  to 
come  from  the  production  line  in  August, 
in  time  for  use  in  this  year's  potato 
harvest.  Experimental  operation  has  in- 
dicated that  the  machine  is  suited  for 
the  harvesting  of  other  important  tuber- 
ous products,  including  onions  and  sugar 
beets,  and  that  it  is  expected  to  reduce 
substantially  the  cost  of  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction. 

The  potato  harvester  is  a  tractor  hitcn 
appliance  with  an  adjustable  scoop  which 
digs  the  potatoes  and  guides  them  onto 
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a  barred  endless  belt  that  forms  an  in- 
clined plane  to  lift  the  potatoes  to  the 
harvester  table.  The  dirt  which  is  dug 
with  the  potatoes  fall  through  the  bars. 
Stones,  of  the  approximate  size  of  po- 
tatoes and  vines,  are  passed  to  a  slatted 
picking  table,  where  they  are  removed 
by  hand. 

The  potatoes  move  down  the  picking 
table  and  are  guided  by  a  deflector  bar 
to  the  feedway,  which  takes  them  to  the 
sack.  When  one  sack  is  filled,  pressing 
a  lever  guides  the  potatoes  into  a  second 
empty  sack,  and  the  full  one  may  be 
removed  and  another  empty  fastened 
in  its  place. 

The  harvesting  machine  was  devised 
by  Hertzler  prior  to  the  war.  Recent 
tests  held  near  Palmyra,  Pa.,  showed 
that  four  men  harvesting  a  potato  row 
by  conventional  methods  obtained  12 
bushels  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
same  men  with  the  new  equipment 
harvested  the  second  row,  obtaining  12 
bushels  also,  but  completing  the  work 
in  15  minutes. 

AN     IMPORTANT     ADVANCE     IN 

technology  for  a  big  stamping  plant  is 
being  carried  out  by  General  Motors 
Corp.  in  its  new  body  parts  factory  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  now  under  construction 
for  the  Fisher  Body  Division.  The  huge 
presses  which  will  fill  a  large  share  of 
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the  building  will  be  almost  as  easy  to 
move  as  the  desks  in  the  front  offices. 

The  traditional  method  of  installing 
presses  for  auto  making  or  other  opera- 
tions requiring  big,  heavy  machinery  has 
been  to  pour  thick  concrete  piers  many 
feet  into  the  ground  and  then  set  the 
machinery  on  or  in  this  base.  Transfer 
generally  required  pneumatic  hammer 
and  picking  work,  or  dynamite,  and  then 
the  construction  of  a  complete  pier  for 
the  new  location. 

Fisher  engineers  believe  that  at  Ham- 
ilton they  have  emanated  all  the  usual 
problems  of  stamping  plant  changeovers. 


Their  method  is  to  hang  the  presses 
between  steel  rails  jutting  up  from  the 
floor.  From  these  rails,  the  machines 
will  be  lifted  by  overhead  cranes  in  the 


same  way  that  derricks  hoist  railway  cars, 
off  their  tracks. 

A  GIANT  ELECTRIC  DRAGLINE 
excavator,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  now  working  at  the  Maumee 
Collieries  Corp.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
Equipped  with  General  Electric  motors 
and  control  equipment  and  constructed 
by  Bucyrus-Erie,  the  dragline  has  a 
bucket  capacity  of  25  cubic  yards,  equiva- 
lent to  37  tons  of  earth  and  rock  over- 
burden. It  weighs  close  to  2,400,000 
pounds,  and  is  capable  of  moving  a  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  dirt  per  month,  which 
would  uncover  75,000  tons  of  coal  for 
smaller  electric  shovels  to  scoop  up. 

The  total  equivalent  horsepower  rat- 
ing of  the  electric  equipment  installed  on 
this  giant  machine  is  well  over  6,000  h.p. 
Two  motor-generator  sets,  each  driven  by 
a  synchronous  motor,  convert  the  in- 
coming alternating  current  to  suitable 
variable  voltage  current  for  operating  the 
various  motions  of  the  dragline.  Ampli- 
dyne  control  provides  for  smooth  and 
flexible  control  of  all  motions. 

The  machine  can  make  a  complete 
cycle  of  operation  on  a  short  swing  in 
slightly  over  30  seconds,  and  a  long 
swing  of  approximately  180  degrees  in 
50  to  60  seconds.  Material  can  be  picked 
up  at  one  point  and  deposited  at  another 
point  fully  350  yards  away.  The  ma- 
chine can  drag  to  a  depth  of  100  feet. 

A  unique  walking  arrangement  per- 
mits the  dragline  to  pull  itself  along  on 
extremely  soft  terrain.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  picking  up  material  it  rests  on 
a  large  central  circular  platform  or  tub. 
When  it  must  be  moved  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, however,  immense  boots  or  shoes 
at  the  sides  are  lowered  and,  acting  like 
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a  pair  of  crutches,  raise  the  machine  off 
the  tub  and  slide  it  forward  to  a  new 
position,  where  it  again  rests  on  the 
tub.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  machine  reaches  its  destination. 

"PACKAGE  SUB-STATIONS,'  INCOR- 

porating  as  a  completely  co-ordinated 
ready-to-assemble  unit  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  parts  previously  obtainable  on 
a  piece-by-piece  basis  for  installation 
by  the  customer,  have  been  developed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.  These  package  sub- stations  are 
available  in  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
arrangements  in  ratings  up  to  45,000 
K.V.A.,  and  include  standard  transform- 
ing, regulating,  relaying,  metering  and 
protective  equipment.  A  high  degree  of 
flexibility  to  allow  for  future  load 
changes  is  provided  in  many  of  the 
arrangements. 

In  the  past,  factory-assembled  unit 
sub-stations  have  usually  included  only 
the  transforming,  regulating,  and  switch- 
ing equipment  beyond  the  high-voltage 
entrance  to  the  transformer.  As  one 
General  Electric  engineer  expressed  it, 
'Now  we  supply  everything  except  the 
real  estate  and  the  "Warning"  signs.' 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  CONTINU- 
OUS seamless  pipe  mill,  developed  by 
National  Tube  Co.  engineers,  is  sched- 
uled for  installation  at  the  Lorain,  Ont, 
plant  of  this  U.S.  Steel  Co.  subsidiary. 

Long  identified  with  hot-rolled  strip 
and  sheet  mills,  the  continuous  rolling 
process  will  be  employed  for  the  first 
time  at  Lorain  to  turn  out  lengths  of 
steel  pipe  without  welds  as  fast  as  2000 
f.p.m. 

The    new    process    eliminates    several 


steps  in  the  conventional  method  of 
making  seamless  pipe.  In  standard 
practice,  a  solid  round  steel  bar,  heated 
white  hot,  undergoes  five  separate  opera- 
tions to  be  transformed  into  pipe.  The 
Lorain  innovation  combines  most  of 
these  into  one  step. 

The  conventional  method  starts  with 
the  first  piercing  operation  in  which  an 
opening  is  formed  lengthwise  through 
the  solid  bar.  Then  comes  the  second 
piercer,  in  which  the  opening  is  enlarged; 
the  high  mill,  which  produces  a  uniform 
wall  thickness  in  the  pipe;  reeling,  to 
attain  perfection  in  the  pipe's  surface; 
and  finally,  the  sizing  rolls  where  the 
product  attains  its  desired  diameter  and 
length. 

In  the  continuous  seamless  mill,  the 
innovation  comes  after  the  first  piercing 
operation,  which  remains  unchanged. 
After  the  first  piercing,  the  shell  is 
processed  through  a  nine-stand  continu- 
ous rolling  mill,  which  accomplishes  the 
same  results  as  several  steps  in  the 
present  practice. 

The  conventional  seamless  mill  moves 
its  product  sideways  down  through  the 
several  operations.  The  continuous  mill 
will  operate  as  a  straight-line  production 
unit. 

The  new  Lorain  mill  is  designed  to 
make  small-size  seamless  products  which 
are  essential  to  housing  and  other  con- 
struction work,  ranging  from  2-in.  boiler 
tubes  to  41/4-in.  standard  pipe. 

HIGH-FREQUENCY  COOKING  WAS 

demonstrated  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
utilizing  the  new  ranges  being  an- 
nounced by  Raytheson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.  The  two  units 
shown  were  designed  for  the  preparation 
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of  sandwiches  and  small  baking  in  com- 
mercial establishments  and  for  aboard 
airplanes.  The  company  is  now  studying 
the  problem  of  the  domestic  range  of  the 
same  general  type. 

The  commercial  unit  is  designed  for 
use  on  a  115-volt,  60-cycle  circuit  and 
has  a  demand  of  5  kw.  It  has  an  out- 
put of  2  kw.  at  300,000  Mc.  The  air- 
borne unit  has  a  separate  9  kw  d.c. 
generator  power  supply. 

In  appearance,  the  new  unit,  called 
the  Radarange,  is  similar  to  a  refriger- 
ator with  winged  work  counters.  It 
consists  of  a  power  supply,  a  magnetron 
unit  and  an  applicator  or  'horn,'  through 
which  the  high-frequency  waves  are 
focussed  on  the  food.  The  horn  is  so 
situated  that  the  foo"d  may  be  placed  in 
an  open  'oven'  directly  beneath  it.  Two 
pushbuttons  and  a  60-sec.  timer  are 
utilized  to  control  the  cooking  time. 

The  unit  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  preparing  frozen  foods,  precooked 
foods,  and  uncooked  foods.  Hamburgers 
were  made  in  35  sec,  cakes  baked  in 
29  sec,  and  a  complete  light  meal  made 
in  less  than  60  sec. 

THE  VERSATILE  IPSOPHONE  WILL 

automatically  answer  the  telephone,  tell 
the  caller  to  'go  ahead,'  and  then  record 
his  conversation.  The  instrument,  com- 
plex in  design  but  based  on  a  simple 
principle,  combines  a  telephone  and  a 
steel-wire  recorder.  It  can  be  hooked 
up  to  any  telephone  line. 

The  Ipsophone  will  divulge  recorded 
messages  over  the  telephone  if  given  a 
prearranged  code  number.  In  calling  the 
robot  to  ask  for  messages  recorded  dur- 
ing an  absence,  the  user  says  'Hello' 
twice  in  a  distinct  voice  and  gives  the 


secret  code  number.  The  'telephono- 
graph'  then  repeats  its  stored  conversa- 
tion, erasing  it  afterward  if  told  to. 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC  OR  SEMI- 
automatic  control  of  equipment  is  pos- 
sible with  the  Promatic  timer  made  by 
General  Electric  Control  Co.,  Boston. 
Two  or  more  timers  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol   a    number    of    individually-timed 


operations  in  a  predetermined  sequence, 
with  either  self-recycling  or  manual  re- 
cycling. Control  of  the  timing  period 
is  with  a  plug-in  type  condenser  unit  and 
a  variable  resistor.  The  resistor  control 
has  a  graduated  dial.  One  condenser 
unit  is  supplied  with  each  timer  to  obtain 
the  timing  period  specified.  Five  timing 
periods  are  available,  in  ranges  of  y2  sec. 
to  1.2  sec,  yz  sec.  to  8  sec,  %  sec.  to 
15  sec,  1.5  sec.  to  30  sec,  and  3  sec.  to 
60  sec.  The  timer  is  available  in  both 
110  and  220- volt  types,  60  cycles,  a.c, 
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with  relay  contacts  rated  at  10  amperes. 
Timers  for  operation  on  d.c.  are  also 
available,  on  special  order. 

With  minor  factory  changes,  the 
timers  can  be  adapted  for  use  on  numer- 
ous nontiming  applications — such  as  for 
ward-acting  photoelectric  cell  relays,  and 
for  use  as  a  very  sensitive  relay.  The 
unit  weighs  2%  lbs. 

SCIENCE  IS  ON  THE  VERGE  OF 
producing  an  electronic  brain  and  a 
memory  machine,  Admiral  Viscount 
Mountbatten  told  the  twenty-first  annual 
dinner  of  the  British  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  October  31. 

EN  I  AC — the  initials  denoting  one 
machine  in  this  field — already  solves 
complicated  mathematical  problems  in  a 
few  seconds,  he  said,  and  there  are 
machines  actually  in  use  which  'can 
exercise  a  degree  of  memory.' 

'The  reference  library  of  the  future 
will  be  a  kind  of  memory  machine  the 
size  of  a  large  desk,'  he  said. 

Radio  tubes  would  be  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  machine,  Lord  Mount- 
batten  said. 

'The  stage  is  set  for  the  most  Wellsian 
development  of  all. 

'It  is  considered  possible  to  evolve 
an  electronic  brain  which  will  perform 
functions  analogous  to  those  at  present 
undertaken  by  the  semi-automatic  por- 
tion of  the  human  brain/ 

Lord  Mountbatten  said  machines  now 
are  being  designed  capable  of  exercising 
some  choice  and  judgment.  One  could 
even  be  made  to  play  'a  rather  mediocre 
game  of  chess.' 

'It  is  beginning  to  seem  possible  that 
an  electronic  technique  can  be  developed 
wbvh   "nil   enable  us  to  store  items  or 


our  ever-increasing  knowledge  in  a  com- 
pact form.' 

A  MECHANICAL  DETECTIVE  THAT 

looks  through  solid  objects  with  X-ray 
eyes  to  determine  their  internal  makeup 
is  aiding  B.C.  industry  in  improving  such 
diverse  products  as  butterfat  and  metal 
alloys. 

Members  of  the  B.C.  Research  Council 
use  the  machine,  newly-arrived  in  their 
laboratories  at  the  University  of  B.C., 
to  determine  the  atomic  structure  of 
materials  submitted  by  industry  through- 
out the  province. 

A  device  similar  to  that  used  to  detect 
atomic  bomb  radiations,  it  tells  the  sci- 
entists the  extent  of  deterioration  in 
butterfat,  the  foreign  materials  found  in 
grease,  or  the  products  making  up  boiler 
scale. 

By  use  of  the  machine,  the  only  one 
in  Western  Canada,  members  of  the 
council  can  pick  out  real  gold  and 
genuine  diamonds  from  perfect  imita- 
tions. 

THE  FIRST  BUSINESS  MACHINE 
to  employ  electronics  for  multiplication 
has  been  added  by  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  to  its  line 
of  products  utilizing  the  punched  card 
principle,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president, 
announced  in  New  York. 

Production 

DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

current  year,  production  of  eleven  out 
of  sixteen  leading  Canadian  minerals 
was  higher  than  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1945.  The  eleven  were:  asbestos, 
cement     clay    products,    coal,    feldspar, 
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gold,  gypsum,  lead,  silver,  lime  and  salt. 
Production  of  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  natu- 
ral gas  and  petroleum  were  lower,  the 
heaviest  decreases  being  in  copper  and 
nickel.  During  June  the  output  of  the 
latter  five,  and  of  coal,  feldspar  and  salt 
was  lower  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1945. 

Production  of  the  sixteen  minerals  in 
the  six  months  ended  June,  1946,  with 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  in  brackets,  was  as  follows: 
asbestos,  250,217  tons  (241,659) ;  cement, 
5,185,690  barrels  (3,168,266);  clay  prod- 
ucts, $5,088,744  ($3,347,206);  coal, 
9,050,399  tons  (2,462,577);  copper, 
185,829,288  pounds  (258,715,286);  feld- 
spar, 14,637  tons  (12,744);  gold,  1,428,245 
fine  ounces  (1,327,704);  gypsum,  499,150 
tons  (214,581);  lead,  187,675,556  pounds 
(164,275,342);  lime,  428,759  tons 
(418,127);  natural  gas,  26,798,704M. 
cubic  feet  (27,217,885);  nickel,  90,352,579 
pounds  (135,799,517);  petroleum,  3,870,- 
411  barrels  (4,521,811);  commercial  salt, 
156,253  tons  (153,894);  silver,  6,680,213 
fine  ounces  (6,523,556);  zinc,  246,237,098 
pounds   (274,006,199). 


motion  pictures,  140%;  paper,  122%; 
textiles,  139%;  soaps,  90%;  tires  and 
rubbeF  products,  82%;  drugs,  71%; 
printing  and  publishing,  69%;  baking, 
67%;  and  chemicals,  51%. 


PEAK  IN  CORPORATE  PROFITS 

Though  corporate  profits  before  taxes  are 
down  sharply  from  the  wartime  peak  . . . 
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^       taxes  are  down  even  more,  due  to  repeal  of     o 
the  excess-profits  tax. 
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Result     Profits  after  taxes  are  at  -an  all-time  high. 


ANNUAL  RATES 
(SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED) 
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Note:  1946  data  estimated 


Business  and  Finance 

EARNINGS  INCREASES,  RANGING 
as  high  as  200%  above  earnings  in  the 
same  period  of  1945,  were  marked  up 
by  twelve  U.S.  industrial  groups  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1946. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  industry 
reported  its  earnings  in  1946  up  to  the 
end  of  June  were  200%  above  earnings 
in  the  same  period  in  1945. 

Shipbuilding  and  shipping  reported 
an  increase  of  166%;  retail  trade,  148%; 


THE  CANADIAN  COST-OF-LIVING 
index  rose  from  125.5  Sept.  3  to  126.8 
Oct.  1,  and  the  1.3-point  increase  was 
largely  due  to  higher  milk  prices,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
Nov.  4. 

The  food  index  increase  was  from 
143.2  to  146.5  and  the  rent  index  in- 
crease from  112.6  to  113.4.  Other  in- 
creases: fuel  and  light,  107.2  to  107.3; 
clothing,  129.6  to  130.2;  home  furnishings 
and  services,  128.4  to  128.8.  Miscel- 
laneous items  remained  unchanged  at 
113.9. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 
Extra    allowances    are    at    times 
permitted  in  instances  where  the 
veterans'    financial   requirements 
are  particularly  serious. 

These  considerations,  quite 
generous  within  the  framework 
of  a  Price  System,  have  resulted 
in  an  unprecedented  rush  of 
eligible  veterans  to  the  universi- 
ties, most  of  which  are  now 
crowded  far  beyond  their  normal 
capacity.  From  1000  ex-service 
personnel  taking  degree  courses 
in  the  1944-45  term  the  figure  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
approximately  4700  ex-service 
men  enrolled  for  the  1946-47  term 
at  just  one  Canadian  university — 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

To  find  the  root  of  the  educa- 
tion problem  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  any  further  than  a  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Price  System.  As  in  every  other 
field,  the  Price  System  is  incap- 
able of  maintaining  on  a  Conti- 
nental scale  the  standard  of 
education  commensurate  with 
the  culture  of  abundance  that 
technology  can  provide. 

As  long  as  we  insist  on  holding 
on  to  our  obsolete  scarcity  con- 
trols, we  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
sub-standard    of    education,    for 


that  is  all  that  we  shall  ever  get. 
Moreover,  the  picture  darkens. 
During  periods  of  comparative 
economic  booms  when  a  large 
section  of  the  population  is  earn- 
ing better-than-average  salaries, 
it  is  possible  to  collect  more  taxes 
and  thus  to  maintain  schools  on 
a  relatively  high  Price  System 
standard.  But  when  depressions 
come  and  technology,  that  persis- 
tent nemesis  of  the  Price  System, 
disemploys  many  of  those  pre- 
viously working  and  eliminates 
their  purchasing  power,  those 
publicly  maintained  institutions 
whose  operation  is  dependent 
upon  collection  of  taxes  neces- 
sarily suffer.  Schools  are  a  major 
casualty. 

The  man-hours  required  in 
production  of  consumable  goods 
is  constantly  decreasing  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Since  school  taxes 
are  among  the  items  included  in 
the  total  purchasing  power,  it 
follows  that  as  that  falls,  the  re- 
venue for  education  must  fall 
proportionately.  The  present 
trend  will  continue  relentlessly 
downward  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  irreversible  upward  march  of 
technology.  Except  for  the  few 
exemplary  high  standard  schools 
which  will  likely  be  maintained 
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at  all  costs  (as  a  goal  which  others 
will  attempt  futilely  to  attain), 
the  general  tendency  will  be  a 
continual  decline  in  the  educa- 
tional standard. 

This  is  the  grim  situation  facing 
our  valiantly  trying  but  hopeless- 
ly handicapped  educationists 
under  the  Price  System.  But  this 
need  not  be.  The  logical  solution 
to  the  problem  lies  no  further 
away  than  the  public's  willing- 
ness to  discard  the  interference  of 
price  and  install  instead  the 
scientific  design  as  projected  by 
Technocracy. 

Removal  of  the  Price  System 
would  automatically  abolish  the 
basic  educational  problem.  Money 
would  cease  to  be  a  factor  either 
in  the  dispensation  or  acquisition 
of  education,  so  the  only  factors 
remaining  for  consideration 
would  be  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. The  first  of  the  two  is  at 
hand  ready  to  be  trained,  and  the 
second  is  available  at  any  time  in 
any  desired  quantity. 

Teachers  in  the  Technate  will 
be  granted  the  high  standard  of 
living  available  to  all  citizens. 
Students  will  not  be  limited  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge  by 
any  financial  factors;  they  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  go 
as  far  as  their  ability  will  take 


them.  The  finest  schools  and 
equipment  which  technology  can 
provide  will  be  available  to  all. 

The  educational  period  in  the 
Technate  of  North  America  will 
cover  the  first  25  years  of  life. 
Instruction  will  be  much  more 
dynamic  and  interesting  than  it 
is  now,  when  sheer  boredom 
drives  students  away  from  our 
school  in  droves  as  soon  as  the 
compulsory  period  of  education 
is  over. 

Television,  radio,  phonograph, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  tech- 
nological aids  will  be  utilized  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  now. 
Boys  and  girls  will  travel  over 
the  Continent  learning  at  first 
hand  the  wonders  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  land  in  which  they 
live.  They  will  travel  for  the  most 
part  in  the  commodious  and  well- 
appointed  giant  inland  water 
trains  of  Technocracy  (see  the 
official  leaflet,  A  Continental 
Hydrology).  All  necessary  per- 
sonnel, including  teachers,  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  cooks,  will 
accompany  them  as  they  combine 
recreation  with  first-hand  acquir- 
ed education.  They  will  see  the 
whole  Continent  with  its  produc- 
tive plants,  agro-technological 
units,  hydro-electric  projects,  etc., 
so   that   they   can    decide   where 
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they  themselves  wish  to  function. 

There  will  not  be,  as  now,  the 
sharp  break  between  the  school 
period  and  the  productive  period 
to  follow.  Education  will  grade 
so  imperceptibly  into  work  that 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  say 
where  education  ended  and  work 
began.  For  instance,  if  one  were 
entering  the  Public  Health 
Sequence,  the  medical  school 
would  be  so  closely  affiliated 
with  hospitals  and  other  public 
health  activities  that  the  trans- 
ition would  be  even  more  gradual 
than  it  is  now.  If  he  were  going 
into  the  Communication  Se- 
quence, he  would  probably  re- 
ceive his  higher  training  by 
working  on  the  job,  e.g.,  in  the 
telephone  plant  or  its  laboratories. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  pic- 
ture of  thousands  of  high  school 
and  university  graduates  literally 
dumped  into  the  productive 
system  with  no  assurance  of  a 
job  of  any  kind,  let  alone  one  for 
which  they  have  received  special 
training! 

There  are  two  roads  into  the 
future  which  the  citizens  of 
North  America  may  take. 

The  Price  System  road,  ancient 
and  rocky,  leads  downward  by  a 
steep  grade  to  a  morass  of  juven- 
ile   frustration,     ignorance,     and 
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crime.  Sufficient  in  its  day  when 
the  productive  loads  it  carried 
were  light,  it  is  now  being  cut  to 
ribbons  by  the  heavy  traffic 
which  is  forced  to  use  it.  There 
is  no  end  to  it  but  social  disaster 
on  a  mass  scale. 

The  modern  scientific  high- 
speed highway  of  the  North 
American  Technate  is  designed 
especially  to  carry  heavy  loads 
swiftly.  It  can  carry  our  youth 
forward  into  an  era  of  real  and 
satisfying  life,  where  a  person's 
success  will  be  measured  by  his 
ability  to  perform.  He  will  be 
helped  to  choose  a  function  for 
which  he  is  particularly  adapted 
and  in  which  he  will  most  enjoy 
spending  his  twenty  years  of 
service  to  society.  Competent 
training  of  the  highest  standard 
will  be  at  his  command  with  no 
barriers  in  his  way  except  his 
personal  capacity  to  absorb. 

Citizens  of  today  who  have 
their  children's  future  interests 
at  heart  will  wish  to  see  them 
directed  along  the  latter  route. 
The  only  way  of  ensuring  such 
direction  is  by  demanding  that 
the  blueprint  of  social  operation 
as  advocated  by  Technocracy  be 
put  into  force  immediately. 

Rupert  N.  Urquhart. 
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The  fallowing  report  was  written  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Phillips,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  Education  Week,  November  4-11.  It  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  article  on  education. 


ONE  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  investment  in  public 
education  in  English-speaking 
countries  was  almost  nil.  Those 
were  the  good  old  days  when 
there  were  no  taxes  to  pay  for 
school.  They  were  also  the 
days  when  very  few  people  had 
money  to  pay  for  anything  at  all. 
Among  the  great  majority  there 
was  plenty  of  ignorance,  disease, 
bestiality  and  crime,  but  the 
means  even  of  bare  subsistence 
were  in  short  and  uncertain 
supply. 

But  even  then  the  past  invest- 
ments of  centuries  in  slowly 
accumulating  knowledge  had 
begun  rather  suddenly  to  pay 
handsome  dividends.  The  indus- 
trial revolution  introduced  a  new 
era  in  which  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  more  and  more 
people  became  possible.  To  enable 
this  new  economy  to  function  and 
develop  it  became  necessary  to 
invest  public  money  in  popular 
education  on  a  scale  which  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  to 


proportions  unprecedented  in  the 
world.  Conservative  people  were 
aghast,  but  national  incomes  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly. 

About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  we  entered  the 
second  stage  of  the  industrial 
revolution — the  mechanized  age 
and  the  age  of  power.  Productive 
capacity  again  increased  enor- 
mously, and  the  period  of  edu- 
cation was  lengthened,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  costs.  These 
economic  and  educational  de- 
velopments have  not  advanced 
everywhere  to  the  same  extent, 
but  the  relationship  between  pro- 
ductivity and  investment  in 
public  education  is  everywhere 
apparent.  Where  the  investment 
in  schools  is  small,  there  is  neither 
the  manufacturing  efficiency  nor 
consumer  demand  for  a  large 
volume  of  business.  Where  the 
investment  in  education  is  high, 
productive  efficiency  and  con- 
sumer demand  are  correspond- 
ingly high. 

But    investment    in    education 
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has  nowhere  advanced  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  requirement  of  the 
power  age.  In  terms  of  money, 
between  1880  and  1940  the  gross 
value  of  manufactured  products 
in  Canada  increased  25  times, 
whereas  educational  expenditures 
in  Ontario,  a  typical  province,  in- 
creased about  16  times.  This  lag 
in  educational  expenditures  has 
become  much  more  marked  in  the 
past  five  years;  only  a  little  more 
money  has  been  made  available 
to  the  schools — by  no  means 
enough  to  offset  the  rise  in  prices 
— whereas  the  total  dollar  value 
of  production  has  increased  enor- 
mously. 

If  we  in  Canada  are  to  enjoy 
the  material  and  cultural  advan- 
tages that  the  power  age  can 
bring,  we  must  double  our 
present  annual  investment  in  edu- 
cation. This  is  no  wild  statement. 
The  stern  fact  is  that  the  quality 
of  education  must  be  improved 
and  new  educational  services  pro- 
vided to  produce  men  and  women 
able  to  operate  and  control  the 
high  potential  world  which  sci- 
ence has  created. 

The  quality  of  teachers  and 
educational  facilities  secured  in 
the  next  five  years  will  determine 
in  large  measure  the  quality  of 
the  Canadian  citizens  who  must 


cope  with  this  rapidly  developing 
age  of  power.  Can  we  rely  on 
salaries  of  $1000  to  $2000  a  year 
and  less  to  recruit  education  per- 
sonnel of  the  quality  needed' 
Can  we  afford  nothing  better  for 
young  people  in  less  populous 
areas  than  buildings,  equipment 
and  school  programs  adapted  tc 
the  requirements  of  the  black- 
smith age? 

In  1943  the  Report  of  the 
Survey  Committee  of  the  C.N. 
E.A.  showed  the  urgent  need  for 
a  further  annual  expenditure  on 
education  in  Canada  of  $144,- 
000,000  in  addition  to  the  $146,- 
832,642  then  being  spent.  In  spite 
of  some  increases  in  expenditures 
since  that  time,  it  is  certain  that 
the  required  additional  expendi- 
ture has  become  much  greater 
because  of  higher  and  higher 
costs  for  goods  and  services. 
Probably  $300,000,000  is  the  mini- 
mum annual  expenditure  needed 
for  adequate  educational  services 
in  Canada  today. 

We  may  either  make  this  in- 
vestment in  education  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  human  re- 
sources or  run  a  rapidly  mount- 
ing risk  of  losing  our  whole  enor- 
mous investment  in  material  re- 
sources by  the  collapse  of  civili- 
zation itself. 
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'The  Honeymoon  Is  Almost  Over' 


An  analysis  of  as  beautiful  an  example  of  Price  System  advertising 
propaganda  as  one  would  wish  to  read.  The  ad  deliberately  misin- 
terprets facts  used  so  as  to  imply  something  which  the  advertiser 
wishes  the  reader  to  believe. 


UNDER  the  headline  which 
appears  as  the  title  of  this 
article  was  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment which  is  currently  being  run 
in  some  of  the  national  slick- 
paper  magazines.  The  complete 
text  follows: 

'We've  heard  a  lot  (from  gov- 
ernment statisticians  and  others) 
about  "enormous  dammed  up 
purchasing  power."  There  is  no 
such  thing. 

'All  the  money  savings  in  the 
nation  wouldn't  keep  America's 
factories  running — and  Ameri- 
cans on  payrolls — more  than  a 
few  weeks.  The  only  real  pur- 
chasing power  results  from  what 
a  man  produces,  which  he  can 
then  trade  for  what  other  men 
produce.  That  is  why  higher 
wages  without  higher  production 
cheat  all  workers.  Savings  merely 
represent  what  some  worker  has 
produced  and  has  not  yet  traded. 

'The  higher  the  wage  cost  of 
what  is  produced,  the  higher  its 
price  has  to  be.  By  just  that  much 


your    purchasing    power    is    re- 
duced. 

'The  higher  the  price  of  what  is 
produced,  the  fewer  people  there 
will  be  who  can  and  will  buy  it. 
The  fewer  who  buy  it,  the  fewer 
workmen  needed  to  make  it  .  .  . 
that  means  layoffs  which  sooner 
or  later  include  you.  And  then 
your  purchasing  power  is  gone. 

'It  is  just  simple  arithmetic  that 
the  only  way  your  purchasing 
power  can  be  kept  up  is  for  you 
and  all  workmen  to  produce  more 
efficiently.  Yet  how  many  poli- 
ticians or  labor  leaders  are  honest 
enough  with  you  to  tell  you  that 
obvious  truth?'  (Bold  face  theirs). 

This  is  as  beautiful  an  example 
of  advertising  propaganda  as  one 
would  wish  to  read.  The  ad  con- 
tains just  enough  fact  to  give  the 
whole  thing  an  air  of  veracity.  It 
deliberately  misinterprets  facts 
used  so  as  to  imply  something 
which  the  advertisers  wishes  the 
reader  to  believe.  Let  us  analyze 
the  ad,  paragraph  by  paragraph: 
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First  paragraph:  'We've  heard 
a  lot  (from  government  statis- 
ticians and  others)  about  "enor- 
mous dammed  up  purchasing 
power."  There  is  no  such  thing.' 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States 
found  in  a  representative  survey 
of  46  million  spending  units, 
mostly  families,  that  20.1  percent 
had  no  savings  at  all  in  1945,  27 
percent  had  an  average  of  $70, 
22.4  percent  had  an  average  of 
$190.  All  these  groups  are  below 
the  $3,000  per  year  income  brack- 
et and  any  market  which  they 
represent  for  industry's  products 
must  come  almost  entirely  from 
current  earnings.  There  is  no 
'enormous  dammed  up  purchas- 
ing power'  represented  in  this  70 
percent  of  the  nation's  families. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  top  10 
percent  of  the  nation's  families 
had  70  percent  of  the  savings  that 
year. 

Here  is  where  the  bulk  of  the 
so-called  enormous  purchasing 
power  is  dammed  up,  and  since 
no  individual,  regardless  of  in- 
come, can  consume  beyond  his 
physical  limitations,  here  is  where 
most  of  it  must  remain.  Industry 
is  geared  to  the  rate  at  which 
people  spend  money  for  consum- 
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able  goods.  Therefore,  insofar  as 
our  industrial  economy  is  con- 
cerned, 'there  is  no  such  thing.' 
From  that  viewpoint  paragraph 
one  is  correct. 

Second  paragraph:  'All  the 
money  savings  in  the  nation 
wouldn't  keep  America's  factor- 
ies running — and  Americans  on 
payrolls — more  than  a  few  weeks. 
The  only  real  purchasing  power 
results  from  what  a  man 
produces,  which  he  can  then 
trade  for  what  other  men  pro- 
duce. That  is  why  higher  wages 
without  higher  production  cheat 
all  workers.  Savings  merely 
represent  what  some  worker  has 
produced  and  has  not  yet  traded.' 

The  first  sentence  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  survey  noted  in  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  second 
sentence  is  correct  only  to  a 
degree — when  an  employee  pro- 
duces he  is  usually  paid  for  his 
work  and  is  able  to  purchase 
goods  produced  by  others.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Price 
System  game  he  cannot,  however, 
be  paid  to  the  total  monetary 
value  of  the  goods  he  produces  as 
this  would  eliminate  profit  for 
his  employer,  and  without  profit 
the  industry  could  not  operate. 
Hence  the  implication  of  that 
sentence,  that  a  worker  can  trade 
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or  purchase  from  others  goods  of 
an  equivalent  value  to  those  he 
himself  produces,  is  false.  Sen- 
tence three  in  this  paragraph  is 
an  erroneous  assumption  follow- 
ing from  the  false  implication  of 
sentence  two.  The  last  sentence 
can  be  dealt  with  similarly. 

Third  paragraph:  'The  higher 
the  wage  cost  of  what  is  produced, 
the  higher  its  price  has  to  be.  By 
just  that  much  your  purchasing 
power  is  reduced/ 

The  first  sentence  is  correct  if 
one  takes  all  other  factors,  such 
as  material  costs,  transportation, 
etc.,  to  be  equal.  The  second  sen- 
tence is  correct  only  if  you  are  a 
prospective  customer  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  article,  the  opposite  is 
correct.  You  would  have  increas- 
ed purchasing  power  with  which 
to  buy  goods  produced  by  work- 
ers in  other  industries.  If  a  similar 
condition  exists  in  all  industries, 
the  net  result  is  zero. 

Fourth  paragraph:  'The  higher 
the  price  of  what  is  produced,  the 
fewer  people  there  will  be  who 
can  and  will  buy  it.  The  fewer 
who  buy  it,  the  fewer  workmen 
will  be  needed  to  make  it  .  .  .  that 
means  layoffs  which  sooner  or 
later  include  you.  And  then  your 


purchasing  power  is  gone.' 

The  first  sentence  is  correct 
only  if  one  assumes  purchasing 
power  to  be  limited  to  a  certain 
set  figure.  That  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so  is  demonstrated  in  that 
the  total  wages  and  salaries  of 
all  workmen  change  from  time 
to  time.  The  second  sentence  is 
correct  in  itself,  but  again  it  fol- 
lows from  a  false  assumption  and 
carries  a  false  implication  design- 
ed to  create  a  certain  pattern  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Here,  gentle  reader,  is  where 
'fear  psychology'  is  introduced — 
the  ever-present  fear  of  economic 
insecurity,  represented  in  this 
instance  by  loss  of  your  job.  The 
last  sentence  emphasizes  two 
words  in  order  that  you  will 
make  no  mistake  as  to  the  person 
for  whom  this  dreadful  fate  is  in 
store  and  what  it  will  mean  to 
that  person.  You  better  pay  heed, 
brother,  or  your  wife  and  child- 
ren will  go  shoeless  and  breadless 
while  you  wind  up  at  the  tail  end 
of  some  soup  line! 

Now  that  you  are  thoroughly 
cowed  and  ready  to  listen  to 
reason,  we  will  proceed  and  show 
you  how  simple  it  is  to  avoid  such 
a  bleak  prospect. 

Last  paragraph:  'It  is  just  sim- 
ple arithmetic  that  the  only  way 
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your  purchasing  power  can  be 
kept  up  is  for  you  and  all  work- 
men to  produce  more  efficiently. 

Yet  how  many  politicians  or  labor 
leaders  are  honest  enough  with 
you  to  tell  you  that  obvious 
truth?' 

There,  see  how  simple  it  was! 
Okay,  let's  analyze  it.  The  first 
sentence  is  entirely  false.  If  all 
workmen  produce  more  efficient- 
ly and  continue  progressively  to 
do  so,  it  means  that  fewer  and 
fewer  workmen  will  be  needed 
to  produce  the  requirements  of 
the  population.  And  since  pur- 
chasing power  is  at  present  pre- 
dicated upon  the  continued 
employment  of  workmen  in 
industry,  it  follows  that  the  fewer 
employed  the  less  purchasing 
power  will  be  distributed 
amongst  the  population  generally. 

But  then,  that  goes  beyond  the 
intentions  of  the  advertiser.  He 
is  in  the  business  of  producing 
and  selling  machine  tools.  There- 
fore, the  keynote  of  the  write-up 
must  be  to  promote  increased 
worker  efficiency.  How  can  that 
best  be  done?  By  installing  newer 
and  better  machine  tools,  of 
course. 

An  industry  installing  new 
machines  does  not  do  so  with  the 
intention   of   creating  more   jobs 


for  more  people.  It  does  so  with 
the  intention  of  producing  more 
cheaply  in  order  to  meet  the 
prices  of  competitors  and  to  in- 
crease its  own  profits.  Instead  of 
increasing  employment,  the  in- 
stallation of  machines  usually 
causes  a  net  decrease  in  employ- 
ment. 

'Layoffs  which  sooner  or  later 
include  you'  are  coming  more 
certainly  than  the  advertiser  him- 
self realizes,  not  for  the  reason 
which  advertiser  implies,  but, 
ironically,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  very  product 
which  this  particular  advertiser 
and  other  companies  in  the  same 
industry  are  producing.  (This 
point,  together  with  Technoc- 
racy's solution  to  the  problem,  is 
ably  covered  in  many  other  items 
of  Technocratic  literature  so  we 
will  not  dwell  on  it  here.) 

The  last  sentence  of  the  ad  is 
pure  hogwash  which  is  thrown  in 
to  give  you  the  impression  that 
the  advertiser  is  on  your  side. 
Most  people,  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike,  have  a  grudge 
against  either  politicians  or  labor 
leaders,  or  both.  By  throwing  the 
blame  (we  do  not  know  just  what 
for — the  implication  is,  for  not 
telling  the  truth)  on  these  two 
groups,  the  advertiser  is  indicat- 
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ing  to  you  that  he  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  obvious 
scoundrels.  That  axiomatically 
places  him  in  your  camp  and 
against  the  enemy.  Quite  ingen- 
ious, don't  you  think? 

Such  is  one  example  of  methods 
used  by  advertisers  today.  Almost 
every  ad  you  read  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  if  analyzed  from 
a  factual  standpoint,  will  appear 
in  the  same  light.  They  are  pro- 
paganda, pure  and  simple.  Some 
are     very     obvious;      some — the 


cleverer  ones — are  not  so  obvious. 
Words  and  pictures  are  thrown 
together  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  thought  and  behavior 
patterns  which  will  achieve  a  de- 
sired result. 

After  analyzing  the  above 
example,  mister  advertiser,  we 
cannot  agree  with  your  statement 
that  'the  honeymoon  is  almost 
over.'  We  irrevocably  state  that 
the  honeymoon  is  over!  What's 
more,  we  want  a  divorce! 

— C.  A.  Norberg. 


*  FOR  REVEALING  PORTIONS  of  a  report  considered  confidential  in  a  speech 
October  22  at  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  O.  John  Rogge,  special  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney-General,  was  dismissed  by  Attorney-General  Tom  C.  Clark. 

Rogge  has  charged  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  Clark  suppressed  the  report  after 
seeing  some  of  the  names  mentioned  in  it.  He  accused  the  Justice  Department  of 
refusing  to  authorize  an  investigation  of  Douglas  M.  Stewart  and  George  T.  Eggleston, 
who  were  on  the  staff  of  Scribner's  Commentator,  a  magazine  which  former  German 
Embassy  attache  Herbert  von  Strempel  said  was  subsidized  by  the  Germans.  Eggleston 
is  now  employed  by  The  Reader* s  Digest. 

it  SYDNEY,  Australia,  Oct.  29. — Australian  mannequins  are  modelling  'ersatz* 
clothes  and  demonstrating  the  latest  scientific  aid  to  enchance  beauty,  at  the 
Chemical  Exposition  at  present  being  held  in  Sydney  Town  Hall. 

In  the  'chemical  fashion  show*  a  group  of  beautiful  mannequins  displays  attrac- 
tive, up-to-the-minute  bathing  suits,  evening  frocks,  street  dresses,  raincoats  and 
shoes  made  of  synthetic  materials,  all  owing  their  existence  to  chemistry. 

Coal,  casein  from  milk,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  various  organic  acids  for 
dyes  all  play  their  part  in  the  production  of  the  materials. 

There  are  brief  swim-suits  of  plastic  and  rayon,  evening  frocks  of  rayon,  so 
cloverly  woven  that  it  looks  like  wool  or  linen,  plastic  raincoats  with  nylon  umbrellas, 
plastic  shoes  and  brilliantly-colored  gowns  of  acetate-rayon.  — Vancouver  Sun 

*  NEUROTICS  ARE  BEING  PRODUCED  on  a  mass  basis  ...  all  over  the 
world.  Just  ride  on  a  New  York  bus  and  listen  to  what  people  say  to  their  children. 
One  hears  people  damning  their  children  inevitably  to  neuroses. 

— Major  General  Brock  Chisholm 
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Hamburger  or  Chicken? 


We  have  been  so  conditioned  through  thousands  of  years  of  scarcity 
that  we  cannot  see  the  abundance  now  thrust  upon  us  by  technology. 
We  are  eating  hamburger,  so  to  speak,  when  chicken,  representing 
the  best,  is  available! 


TO  those  who  take  'time  out'  to 
gather  and  analyze  the  facts, 
our  present  standard  of  living  on 
this  North  American  Continent, 
as  high  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  can 
be  likened  to  a  hamburger  sand- 
wich. We  are  eating  hamburger, 
so  to  speak,  when  chicken,  repre- 
senting the  best,  is  available! 

We  worry,  argue,  and  strike  to 
obtain  a  few  more  pennies  for  our 
hours  of  labor  when  absolute 
security  and  abundance  are 
physically  possible  now  for  all. 
We  bargain  for  40  hours  of  work 
a  week  and  hope  to  retire  at  60 
when  all  the  while  16  hours  a 
week,  with  retirement  at  45,  is 
within  our  grasp. 

We  put  up  with  inferior  pro- 
ducts, buried  patents,  obnoxious 
advertising,  malnutrition,  archaic 
housing,  disease,  crime,  and  all 
the  other  failings  of  the  dying 
Price  System — and  yet  consider 
ourselves  intelligent. 

The  reason?  To  begin  with,  we 


have  been  so  conditioned  through 
thousands  of  years  of  scarcity — 
years  of  fighting  among  ourselves 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life — 
that  we  cannot  see  the  abundance 
now  thrust  upon  us  by  techno- 
logy. We're  too  busy  worrying 
about  our  hamburger!  The  human 
being  seems  to  possess  a  great 
affinity  for  inertia  and  will  follow 
the  same  old  rut  unless  'blasted' 
out  of  it. 

Such  a  'blast'  is  fast  approach- 
ing on  this  Continent  in  the  form 
of  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
already  decadent  Price  System. 
We  do  need  a  jolt  but  the  trouble 
is  that  the  chaos  that  might  result 
would  take  most  of  us  with  it.  We 
wouldn't  even  be  around  to  enjoy 
our  measly  hamburger! 

Wake  up!  Stop  worrying  about 
that  hamburger  and  let's  have 
the  chicken — a  real  civilization — 
one  worthy  of  the  name! 

—Ray  Tolhurst. 
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The  Fate  of  (Jornwallis? 


Will  Cornwallis  share  the  fate  of  Debert  Military  Camp,  which  was 
abandoned  without  police  protection  for  vandals  to  strip  it  of  valu- 
able materials?  What  is  to  become  of  the  plumbing  fixtures,  the 
radiation,  the  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
wiring? 


SPECULATION  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  multi-million 
dollar  Cornwallis  base  at  Deep 
Brook,  Digby  County,  wartime 
training  centre  for  thousands  of 
Canadian  sailors  and  now  a  po- 
tential treasure  chest  of  hard-to- 
get  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment, was  stirred  today  (October 
10,  1946),  with  the  news  that  the 
Health  and  Occupational  Centre, 
established  in  the  sprawling  base 
last  March,  would  be  closed  Oc- 
tober 15.  After  that  date  the 
huge  base,  large  enough  to 
swallow  several  Nova  Scotia 
towns,  will  be  deserted  save  for 
its  veterans'  hospital  and  a  small 
corner  occupied  by  the  hospital 
staff. 

Will  Cornwallis  share  the  fate 
of  Debert  Military  Camp,  which 
was  abandoned  without  police 
protection  for  vandals  to  strip  it 
of  valuable  materials?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  plumbing  fixtures, 
the  radiators,  the  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber,  the  miles  upon  miles 

— Reprinted  from  the  October  10,  1946, 
issue  of  The  Halifax  Herald. 
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of  wiring?  If  there  is  no  further 
use  for  the  base,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$14,000,000  or  more  to  the  Canad- 
ian taxpayer,  will  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  idle?  Or  will  some  of  the 
valuable  materials  and  equipment 
there  be  salvaged  for  emergency 
housing  and  other  postwar  pro- 
jects? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  arise  from  the  proposed 
closing  of  Cornwallis  next  week. 
Mindful  of  what  happened  at 
Debert  where  hundreds  of  tons 
of  coal  lay  piled  high  amid  a 
national  coal  shortage,  where 
windows  were  smashed  in  and 
doors  ripped  from  their  hinges, 
and  where  other  havoc  was 
wrought,  taxpayers  will  demand 
that  the  future  of  Cornwallis  be 
dealt  with  immediately  with  a 
view  to  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  its  valuable  assets. 

Precious  building  materials, 
which  could  now  be  used  for 
completion  of  unfinished  houses 
for  veterans,  went  into  the  costly 
construction    of    the    Cornwallis 
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it  WASHINGTON,  Oct.  15. — In  what  may  be  a  tip-off  on  what's  to  come  on  a 
broad  scale,  the  United  States  Government  is  resorting  to  food  crop  control  for  the 
first  time  since  prewar  surpluses. 

The  agriculture  department  will  tell  farmers  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  they 
should  plant  for  harvest  next  year. 

Total  national  production  will  be  20%  smaller  than  this  year.  Those  who  plant 
more  than  their  alloted  share  will  be  denied  benefits  of  the  government's  price 
support  program. 

What  has  happened  in  the  case  of  potatoes  may  happen  to  wheat,  corn,  and 
many  other  farm  products  within  another  year  or  two.  — Associated  Press 

it  SO  LONG  AS  SPECULATION  was  pushing  prices  higher  and  higher,  spokes- 
men for  cotton  were  remarkably  complacent  about  it.  But  when  the  bubble  suddenly 
burst  and  spot  cotton  fell  from  38.90  cents  a  pound  to  33.52  in  three  hectic  days, 
they  cried  calamity  and  rent  the  air  with  charges  of  conspiracy  and  demands  for 
the  investigation  and  punishment  of  those  responsible.  — The  Nation 
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camp.  These  included  hardwood 
flooring  and  electrical  equipment 
in  scores  of  buildings.  And  there 
is  much  salvageable  equipment, 
including  chlorination  plants  for 
the  swimming  pools,  costly  mov- 
ing picture  projectors,  bowling 
alleys,  furniture,  tiling  for  the 
pools  and  washrooms,  worth  a 
considerable  sum. 

What's  to  become  of  it?  With 
hundreds  of  ex-servicemen  and 
their  families  crying  for  homes, 
the  public  will  not  tolerate  offi- 
cial laxity  in  deciding  the  future 
disposition  of  Cornwallis. 

Some  of  the  camp's  equipment 
was  moved  out  when  the  Navy 
withdrew  from  the  base.  Equip- 
ment from  the  bakery  and  the 
laundry    was    removed    at    that 


stage  and  the  freezing  plant  for 
the  Cornwallis  skating  rink  was 
disposed  of  about  the  same  time. 
But  there  is  still  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
material  which  could  be  put  to 
use  for  emergency  projects.  If 
justifiable  use  can  be  found  for 
the  facilities  of  this  great  base, 
the  taxpayers  who  footed  the  bill 
for  its  construction  will  have  no 
quarrel  with  that.  But  if  the  base, 
with  its  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  its  well-equipped  buildings, 
is  permitted  to  fall  into  decay 
without  an  honest  effort  to  sal- 
vage its  assets,  public  indignation 
will  be  aroused  and  once  again, 
the  veteran  who  fought  for  his 
country  and  who  now  needs  a 
home,  will  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  federal  laxity. 
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Howard  Scott  Says . 


Technology,  by  its  march  of  power,  is  notifying  every  scientist,  tech- 
nologist, and  engineer,  every  capable  man  and  woman,  that  they  are 
automatically  members  of  the  general  staff  of  the  New  America.  You 
are  the  leaders  of  a  new  civilization. 


IN  1932  Technocracy  was  blaz- 
oned across  this  Continent  as 
the  leading  subject  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  This  publicity  job 
as  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  was  a  grand  job  of  bally- 
hooing  a  subject  they  knew 
nothing  of;  yet  Technocracy  feels 
deeply  grateful  for  even  the  in- 
adequate interpretation  that  was 
presented,  for  it  helped  make  this 
Continent  conscious  of  machinery 
and  manpower,  of  natural  re- 
sources and  their  place  in  the  con- 
version of  Continental  energy. 
Horsepower,  kilowatts,  man- 
hours,  energy  per  capita,  and  out- 
put in  quantitative  production 
units  have  since  become  familiar 
terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  North 
Americans.  We  are  now  socially 
more  conscious  of  the  problem  of 
man  and  the  machine,  of  scarcity 
and  abundance,  of  horsepower 
and  purchasing  power,  of  debt 
and  production,  of  declining  in- 
terest rates  and  vanishing  values. 
Technocracy  was  the  result  of 
the  invasion  of  the  social  field  by 
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physical  science.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  credo  was  laid 
down  that  any  and  all  social  prob- 
lems are  solvable  by  the  tech- 
nological application  of  physical 
science  on  a  Continental  scale. 
The  advent  of  Technocracy  has 
created  the  first  departure  in 
social  thinking  away  from  the 
moralistic  philosophy  of  social 
reform  for  the  attainment  of 
human  good,  and  the  regimenta- 
tion of  a  slaven  morale  for  the 
preservation  of  the  social  values 
of  scarcity  and  starvation. 

Technocracy  Inc.  takes  its  stand 
that  a  Price  System  and  its  values 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
maintenance  of  scarcity;  that  po- 
litical government  can  administer 
only  an  economy  of  scarcity;  that 
no  political  government  can  insti- 
tute or  administer  a  'planned 
economy  of  abundance'  on  the 
North  American  Continent;  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  create  and 
distribute  abundance  under  a 
Price  System  of  production  and 
distribution. 
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Abundance  and  security  to  all 
is  only  possible  on  this  Conti- 
nent through  the  functional  ad- 
ministration of  the  means  where- 
by we  live,  operating  through  a 
technological  control  of  a  bal- 
anced-load system  of  production 
and  distribution. 

Technology  is  today  the  only 
basic  cause  of  social  change,  and 
those  nations  which  install  more 
and  more  technology  must  be  pre- 
pared within  the  near  future  to 
face  the  most  fundamental  social 
change  that  has  ever  been  experi- 
enced in  all  of  man's  social  strug- 
gles.  .   . 

All  the  social  theories  of  yes- 
terday  must   need   be   discarded. 

Technology  is  the  social  me- 
chanics of  the  Power  Age.  The 
aspirations  of  human  society  on 
the  North  American  Continent 
must  be  but  the  projection  of  the 
technological  pattern  of  this  Con- 
tinent. The  wish-fulfillment  of 
the  masses,  the  sincerity  of  the 
reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the 
politician,  the  vision  of  our  intel- 
lectuals, the  pathology  of  our 
economists,  are  but  gestures  of 
futility,  straws  in  the  wind,  in 
the  face  of  the  march  of  power. 
The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  poli- 


tician and  the  priest,  the  business 
man  and  the  banker  have  ruled 
human  society  in  every  age  until 
now.  Technology,  in  its  march  of 
power,  is  serving  notice  on  all  of 
these,  chiseler  and  sucker  alike, 
that  their  day  is  passing,  that  a 
new  order  is  clamoring  at  the 
gates.  As  technology  moves  up 
more  power,  the  gates  will  go 
down  and  new  leadership  of  men 
and  things  will  be  given  to  the 
world.  This  leadership  will  spring 
from  those  of  the  trained  per- 
sonnel of  this  Continent  who  have 
the  courage,  capacity,  and  disci- 
pline to  administer  and  direct  the 
technological  application  of  physi- 
cal science  to  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs  on  this  Continental 
area. 

Technology,  by  its  march  of 
power,  is  notifying  every  scien- 
tist, technologist,  and  engineer, 
every  capable  man  and  woman, 
that  they  are  automatically  mem- 
bers of  the  general  staff  of  the 
New  America.  You  are  the  lead- 
ers of  a  new  civilization.  Today 
it  is  a  notification,  tomorrow  it 
is  a  command. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  march 
of  power  and  your  imminent 
leadership! 


■-•''■■".• 
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A  Question  Answered 


WHAT  would  become  of  poli- 
tical  government    in    the 
Technocratic  state? 

Political  government  as  we 
know  it  today  has  for  the  most 
part  no  vital  relationship  to  the 
fundamental  processes  of  modern 
society — the  operation  of  our  in- 
tricate industrial  equipment  and 
the  rendering  of  important  ser- 
vices. Even  our  postal  system, 
our  highways,  our  coast  guard 
could  be  made  much  more  effi- 
cient if  divorced  from  politics. 

In  the  Technocratic  state,  the 
social  administration  of  North 
America  will  be  carried  on  by  a 
body  known  as  the  Continental 
Control,  composed  of  personnel 
from  every  functional  sequence 
necessary  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. 

All  essential  functions  will  be 
a  part  of  this  all-embracing,  non- 
political  organization:  the  North 
American  Technate.  The  Tech- 
nate  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
political  state;  it  is  a  technological 
control  of  the  Continental  Area, 


functional  in  structure,  socially 
integrating  and  synchronizing  all 
industries  and  services. 

Obviously,  political  govern- 
ment as  we  know  it  today  will  not 
exist  in  the  Technocratic  state  for 
the  reason  that  political  govern- 
ment has  simply  acted  as  an  arbi- 
ter among  the  vested  interests; 
i.e.,  those  groups  which  act  on 
prescriptive  authority.  The  good 
of  the  social  body  as  a  whole  be- 
comes of  secondary  importance  in 
the  struggle  between  these 
groups.  In  the  Technate,  there 
will  be  no  vested  interests  either 
of  capital  or  of  labor. 

The  present  political  type  of 
government,  national,  state,  and 
local,  is  hopelessly  obsolete  and 
doomed  to  be  scrapped.  Techno- 
cracy is  providing  the  design  for 
its  successor,  a  type  of  govern- 
ment much  better  suited  to  the 
Power  Age.  The  one  fundamental 
aim  of  this  new  government  will 
he  to  give  the  entire  population 
the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  commensurate  with  wise 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner)  ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors^ 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
fuU-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  thai 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  oper- 
ated as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are:  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  knowl- 
edge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate 
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Join  Technocracy  Sow! 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization.  — Albert  Einstein 
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A  Warning  to  Labor 


Unless  labor  unions  adopt  a  positive  policy  for  the  betterment  of  all 
citizens,  they  will  find  that  their  hard-gotten  gains  have  become  null 
and  void  with  no  compensating  factors  to  take  their  place.  Labor 
must  develop  a  protective  offensive! 


STRIKES  are  forcing  labor 
unions  and  all  citizens  of  this 
Continent  to  learn  the  hard  facts 
of  the  Power  Age.  Strikes  are 
teaching  the  costly  lesson  that  in 
a  highly  mechanized,  tenuous, 
complex  society  no  group  can  live 
unto  itself  alone.  The  actions  of 
one  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  lives  of  all.  We  are  all  our 
brother's  keeper. 

Labor's  strongest  weapon  is 
more  than  obsolete — it  is  socially 
and  economically  disastrous.  It 
is  a  boomerang  which  knocks 
down  everything  in  its  path  and 
then  returns  to  lay  low  the 
wielder. 

The  coal  strike  threw  these 
facts  into  bold  relief  so  that  all 
but   the  totally    blind  could    see. 

Soft  coal  supplies  47%  of  all 
the  energy  generated  in  the  U.S., 
51%  of  the  electric  power,  81% 
of  the  locomotive  power,  55% 
of  the  home  heating.  (The  prob- 
able effects  of  shutdown  on  some 
major  industries  are  shown  in  the 
chart) . 
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Impact  of  Coal  Strike 
On  Nation's  Industries 


...ELECTMCPOWER  UTILITIES  SHUTDOWN 

18%  35%  53%   63% 


.  STEEL  &  ROLLING  MILLS  SHUTDOWN 

9%        23%  46%       60% 


A 


STRIKE  »"£» 
STARTS   15       30 
OAYS     DAYS 


RAILROADS  SHUTDOWN 

15%  *      56%  76%   86% 


STRIKE 

STARTS  15 

(8  DAYS 


...OTHER  COAL-USING  INDUSTRIES  SHUTDOWN 

25%         42%        57%      70% 


h 


STRIKE  Arra« 

STARTS  15 

A  DAY* 


There  is  little  doubt  that  dras- 
tic action  will  be  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government.     The  elections 
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decreased  the  number  of  poli- 
ticians favorable  to  labor's  de- 
mands. Congressmen  of  both 
parties  are  preparing  measures 
proposing  to  do  these  things: 

Bar  all  strikes  in  public  utilities 
and    nation-wide    industries. 

Outlaw  the  closed  shop  in  labor 
contracts. 

Forbid  the  checkoff  of  union 
dues  or  their  collection  by  man- 
agement. 

Take  away  workers'  rights 
under  the  Wagner  Act  when  they 
strike  against  the  Government. 

A  leading  weekly  magazine 
stated:  'Measures  such  as  these 
may  be  Mr.  Lewis's  legacy  to  the 
labor  movement — whether  he 
wins  his  strike  or  loses  it.' 

A  poll  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  just  before 
the  elections  showed  that  most 
citizens  will  support  labor  curbs. 
Sixty-six  percent  answered  yes 
to  the  question,  'Should  the  Con- 
gress elected  in  November  pass 
new  laws  to  control  labor  unions?' 
Fifty  percent  answered  yes  to  the 
question,  'Do  you  think  a  law 
should  be  passed  forbidding  all 
strikes  and  lockouts  for  a  year?' 

The  Institute  commented  on 
November  30:  'Surveys  have 
shown  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
public   favoring  the  principle   of 


unionism.  .  .  But,  as  of  today, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people 
would  like  to  see  an  end  of  labor- 
industry  conflicts  in  the  interests 
of  a  prosperous,  producing 
economy.' 

Labor  unions  had  better  pay 
heed.  Their  present  course  is  a 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation — and  themselves. 
Unless  they  adopt  a  positive 
policy  for  the  betterment  of  all 
citizens,  they  will  find  that  their 
hard-gotten  gains  have  become 
null  and  void  with  no  compen- 
sating factors  to  take  their  place. 
Labor  must  develop  a  protective 
offensive! 

Unless  it  does  so,  by  govern- 
ment direction  manpower  may  be 
compelled  to  work  for  the  profits 
of  private  enterprise  at  frozen 
wages  and  frozen  to  the  job.  At 
one  fell  swoop  labor  would  be- 
come chattel  slavery.  Conscrip- 
tion of  labor  in  United  States  and 
Canada  would  be  fascism! 

Labor's  only  solution  to  its 
weakening  position  and  to  the 
draft  of  manpower  is  to  demand 
likewise  the  conscription  of 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money! 
This  would  be  equal  national 
service  from  all.  Not  fascism!  It 
would  mean  profits  to  none — not 
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just  to  a  few!  It  would  mean 
benefits  for  all  with  labor  taking 
its  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
national  operations. 

If  business  and  government 
don't  defeat  and  destroy  present 
labor  union  policy,  technology 
will.  A  British  United  Press  dis- 
patch of  November  22  provides  a 
vivid  example  of  the  techno- 
logical threat  to  labor: 

'Chemical  engineers  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant 
when  coal  mining  in  this  country 
(U.S.)  will  not  be  necessary. 

'The  day  is  coming,  they  be- 
lieve, when  most  of  the  miners 
will  be  out  of  a  job — that  is,  a 
job  of  mining  coal. 

'The  answer  will  be  gas,  the  sci- 
entists speculate. 

'It  will  be  obtained  by  two 
methods:  (1)  Oxygen  and  steam 
probably  will  be  pumped  into  the 
mines,  thus  causing  gas  to  form. 
This,  in  turn,  can  be  piped  to 
cities  all  over  the  land  to  heat 
homes  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry.  (2)  So-called  undesir- 
able strip  coal  will  be  obtained 
from  the  near  surface  of  the  earth 
and  gasified.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  millions  upon  millions 
of  tons  of  this  type  of  coal. 

'In  addition  to  obtaining  the 
fuel   with  a   minimum   of   labor, 


the  gas  can  be  shipped  anywhere 
in  the  country  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  the  cost  of  shipping 
coal,  engineering  experts  believe.' 

R.  J.  Ennis,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  recently  declared 
that  'the  answer  to  labor  is  to 
mechanize  mines  100%  and  so 
cut  labor  costs.' 

Organized  labor  today  is  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  It  is  losing 
because  it  is  ignoring  the  realities 
of  the  Power  Age.  Labor  must 
redesign  its  objectives  and  its 
strategy. 

If  the  labor  unions  of  North 
America  pursue  their  present 
policy,  they  will  bring  themselves 
and  all  citizens  to  economic  dis- 
aster. They  and  every  other 
social  group  must  realize  that 
vested  interests  and  special  privi- 
leges must  be  submerged  in  the 
promotion  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare. It  must  be  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all. 

The  labor  unions  must  under- 
stand that  they  will  never  find 
security  and  abundance  within 
the  framework  of  the  present 
system.  Only  by  instituting 
Technocracy's  social  design  will 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  ob- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living  for 
all.  —The  Editor 
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This  Is  War! 


The  warfare  between  Moscow  and  Rome  is  now  completely  in  the 
open.  As  one  ideology  battles  the  other,  there  will  be  no  holds 
barred.  And  North  Americans  need  not  think  that  they  are  going 
to  be  idle  bystanders — not  if  either  of  the  two  opposing  forces  can 
help  it! 


AS  THE  United  Nations  Con- 
ference drew  to  a  close  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of 
1945,  Field  Magazines  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  carried  an  article 
entitled  'The  Vultures  of  the 
Peace.'  In  this  article  Technoc- 
racy issued  a  forthright  analysis 
and  warning  which  has  found 
verification  in  the  events  which 
have  developed  since  that  time: 

'The  apparent  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  may 
be  described  as  a  laudable  ideal 
internationalism,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  idealism,  there  lurks  the 
deep  suspicion  supported  by  in- 
contestable evidence,  that  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  is  a  smooth 
and  well  laid  conspiracy  of  the 
fascist  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  mobilize  world  opinion 
against  Soviet  Russia  so  as  to 
counteract  the  defeat  of  fascist 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  con- 
spiracy is  predicated  upon  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  its 
success  is  dependent  upon  perpe- 


trating a  state  of  war  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  machinations  of  the  fascist 
intriguers  within  the  ranks  of 
two  of  the  big  three  have  already 
created  a  dangerous  crisis  in  the 
relationship  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.  If  these 
machinations  are  permitted  to 
continue,  an  open  breach  is  in- 
evitable in  the  near  future.' 

Eighteen  months  have  passed 
since  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence. In  this  time  there  has  been 
an  endless  procession  of  dele- 
gates, representatives  and  ad- 
visers, traipsing  back  and  forth 
between  Europe  and  North 
America.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
countries  and  the  elimination  of 
conflict  in  policies  is  being 
achieved. 

Certain  quarters  on  this  Con 
tinent  are  so  perturbed  with  the 
relatively  conservative  social 
change  which  is  sweeping  across 
Europe  that  they  fail  to  see  social 
change  in  a  far  more  positive  and 
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drastic  form  catching  up  with  us 
at  home.  Technocracy  reminds 
us  that  the  increasing  application 
of  science  and  technology  on  this 
Continent  is  a  compelling  force 
that  is  hastening  a  social  crisis. 
The  sooner  North  Americans 
wake  up  to  the  imminence  of 
social  change  at  home,  the  less 
likely  we  are  to  find  ourselves 
the  centre  of  social  disintegration 
at  home  and  abroad! 

The  problems  confounding  our 
national  leadership  are  insoluble 
by  the  limited  methods  possible 
within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System.  Under  such  conditions 
it  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  World  War  III  would 
be  an  easy  though  temporary  sal- 
vation that  would  postpone  funda- 
mental social  change  on  this  Con- 
tinent. It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  every  North  American 
that  the  present  propaganda  of 
hate  and  fear  is  lending  impetus 
to  the  idea  of  World  War  III. 
War  |is  not  only  a  means  of 
sabotaging  for  a  while  longer  the 
heritage  of  abundance  that  can 
be  ours  whenever  we  organize  for 
it,  but  it  is  also  the  only  hope 
of  fascism  as  it  views  with  horror 
its  swiftly  crumbling  edifices  in 
Europe. 

Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
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Czarist  regime  in  1917,  the  forces 
of  counter-recolution  have  been 
at  work  deluging  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  with  propaganda 
preparatory  to  a  religious  crusade 
against  the  'Communist  menace' 
and  all  other  social  programs 
which  seriously  differed  with  the 
fascist  scarcity  pattern  of  estab- 
lished European  culture.  This 
religious  crusade  sired  political 
fascism  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  status  quo  and  as  a  weapon 
for  eventually  liquidating  all 
'dangerous'  social  reformation. 

The  fascist  counter-revolution 
was  long  and  well  planned.  Be- 
fore its  armed  forces  were  deci- 
mated on  the  bloody  fields  of 
battle,  political  fascism  earned  a 
blacker  record  of  treason,  sabo- 
tage, mass  suppression  and  ex- 
termination than  any  other  or- 
ganized body  has  ever  done  in 
a  like  period  of  time — all  this  to 
turn  back  the  clock,  to  maintain 
rigid  control  by  a  few  in  a  frozen 
environment  of  scarcity. 

World  War  II  was  partly  a 
clash  between  two  conflicting 
ideologies — Moscow  and  Rome. 
Every  participant  in  the  fight  was 
an  ally  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
military  forces  of  fascism  in 
Europe,    and    the    progress    the 


forces  of  social  change  have  made 
since  then,  has  brought  the  war- 
fare between  Moscow  and  Rome 
completely  into  the  open. 

The  present  Pope  at  the  papal 
consistory  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals publicly  called  for  a  world- 
wide war  on  Communism  by  all 
Catholic  adherents,  and  in- 
structed Catholics  everywhere  to 
enter  the  political  arena  as  Cath- 
olic parties  to  carry  on  this  po- 
litical warfare  in  the  countries 
of  their  domicile. 

On  November  19  the  Vancou- 
ver News-Herald  carried  a  re- 
lease from  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
under  the  head  'Kremlin  War 
On.'  This  item  said:  'A  war 
between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Kremlin  is  on,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
John  C.  Henan  told  Clydeside 
Roman  Catholics  demonstrating 
here  against  Communist  perse- 
cution of  the  church  in  Yugo- 
slavia.' 

Small  wonder  anguished  ap- 
peals for  active  intervention 
against  the  'godless'  Communists 
are  emanating  from  the  Vatican! 
As  one  ideology  battles  the  other, 
there  will  be  no  holds  barred. 
The  war  is  on!  And  North  Amer- 
icans need  not  think  that  they  are 
going  to  be  idle  bystanders — not 
if    either    of    the    two    opposing 


forces  can  help  it! 

The  May  27,  1946,  issue  of 
Newsweek,  under  its  department 
devoted  to  religion,  ran  an  ob- 
jective article  entitled  'Pius  XII 
and  Politics'  which  stated: 

'In  a  Europe  which  had  once 
been  wholly  Roman  Catholic,  but 
which  now  seeks  sheer  existence 
rather  than  an  ideology,  the 
Vatican  with  the  war's  end  faced 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  its 
history.  With  increasing  alarm, 
Pope  Pius  XII  felt  that  the  en- 
croaching power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  threatened  to  engulf  starv- 
ing millions  who  saw  in  Com- 
munism the  political  answer  to 
their  needs.  The  time  had  come 
for  action — to  fight  secular  edu- 
cation with  religious  education, 
the  State  Supreme  with  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  finally  poli- 
tics with  politics.  Already  the 
Vatican  had  begun  to  throw  its 
strength  into  a  political  struggle 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  not  known  since  its 
medieval  days.  .  . 

'With  an  uncertain  future  in 
Europe,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  the 
New  World  as  the  hope  of  the 
post  war  church.' 

A  lot  of  muddy  water  has 
passed    under    the    bridge    since 
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Newsweek's  article  was  written. 
Conditions  in  Italy  itself  have 
been  deteriorating  month  by 
month.  There  are  only  two 
countries  which  have  raw  mate- 
rials in  quantities  that  will  per- 
mit their  supplying  Italy.  These 
are  United  States  and  Russia. 
Even  though  United  States  sup- 
plies the  materials,  she  must  re- 
main a  competitor  in  the  export 
markets.  So  Italy  would  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  marketing 
her  manufactured  goods.  The 
other  alternative  is  Soviet  Russia 
which  can  supply  both  the  raw 
materials  and  the  market  for 
absorption  of  the  finished  goods. 
What  a  frightening  prospect  this 
must  be  to  the  chief  opponents 
of  Communism! 

In  its  foreign  news  coverage 
for  October,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
states: 

'A  steady  flow  of  manufactured 
goods  is  already  finding  its  way 
from  northern  Italy  into  Yugo- 
slavia, to  the  undisguised  alarm 
of  American  diplomats.  Part  of 
that  exchange  of  goods  will  even- 
tually go  into  reparations,  but  the 
Italians,  who  are  by  now  des- 
perate, think  of  it  only  as  a  guar- 
antee of  steady  work  and  steady 
supplies.  .  . 

'It    is    significant    to    hear    the 


conservatives  in  Italy,  and  even 
the  royalists,  openly  suggest 
rapprochment  with  Russia.  This 
whole  trend  is  creating  a  gulf 
between  still  uncertain  Italian 
thinking  and  that  of  the  Western 
Allies.  Nothing  much  can  hap- 
pen so  long  as  the  Western  Allies 
are  in  physical  control.  The 
danger  is  in  relying  on  that  con- 
trol as  a  substitute  for  a  real 
solution. 

'For  the  Italian  people  there 
are  only  two  solutions:  either 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
Central  European  system  and  de- 
velop their  economy  to  fit  it,  or 
they  must  be  given  an  outlet  by 
dumping  ten  million  of  their  ex- 
cess population  into  some  other 
continent.' 

Under  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  Europe  today,  the  Vati- 
can can  rely  only  on  eventual 
armed  intervention  on  the  part 
of  this  Continent  to  stem  the  tide 
of  social  change.  From  pulpit, 
press,  screen  and  radio — in  every 
type  of  guise  and  in  forthright 
denunciation  —  North  Americans 
are  now  being  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  the  waning  power  of  the 
Vatican  in  Europe. 

The  Vatican  is  now  completely 
in  the  open  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
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use  of  armed  force  to  continue 
its  war  against  the  Russian  state. 
In  the  November  issue  of  Cos- 
mopolitan, Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  asks  the  question,  'Do  We 
Want  a  Soviet  Peace?'  and  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate  very  clearly  that 
he  doesn't.  The  Pope's  principal 
representative  on  this  Continent 
descends  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
political  and  then  reverts  back  to 
the  spiritual  again.  The  positive 
statement  is  made  that  'either 
Americanism  or  Communism 
may  predominate,  but  never  can 
they  become  reconciled.'  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  asks:  'As  Russia's 
representatives  continue  to  veto 
each  honourable,  merciful  plan 
for  peace,  why  must  we  consent 
to  the  shameful  sin  of  a  pagan 
veto  of  God  by  a  Soviet  peace — 
a  godless  pact  of  blood,  tears 
and  death — a  Peace  of  Doom?' 

The  pages  of  history  are  re- 
plete with  stories  of  the  crusades 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Informed 
persons  know  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical authoritarian  body  that 
organized  the  crusades  was  and  is 
intolerant  of  religious  freedom. 
It  was  this  body  which  originated 
the  inquisition  and  the  torture 
rack.  The  same  control  which 
directed  the  crusades  still  per- 
meates   the    political    and    social 
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structures  of  many  countries  in 
Europe.  The  whole  issue  of 
social  change  in  Europe  is  being 
twisted  and  maligned  in  an  effort 
to  spur  the  world  into  a  religious 
crusade  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
'atheistic'  Communism.  Such  a 
crusade  is  doomed  to  failure  un- 
less this  Continent  becomes  the 
principal  participant. 

The  time  is  already  here  when 
those  people  who  oppose  a  war 
writh  Russia — in  order  to  protect 
the  general  welfare  of  North 
Americans — will  find  themselves 
attacked  as  Communists  and  athe- 
ists. Technocracy  is  neither  Com- 
munistic nor  atheistic.  It  is  the 
most  patriotic  organization  on 
this  Continent.  As  such,  Tech- 
nocracy opposes  propaganda  for 
any  war,  regardless  of  the  source 
from  which  it  comes. 

Technocracy  is  a  non-sectarian 
organization  which  accepts  citi- 
zens of  every  religious  belief  and 
creed.  Technocracy  insists  that 
religious  beliefs  are  the  concern 
of  the  individual.  The  private 
religious  beliefs  of  members  are 
not  the  concern  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. However,  Technocracy  is 
deeply  concerned  when  any 
ecclesiastical  body  enters  the  po- 
litical and  social  arena  as  a  fascist 
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force  to  preserve  vested  interests 
and  freeze  social  change.  Technoc- 
racy is  strongly  opposed  to  fas- 
cism in  whatever  form  it  is  found. 

Technocracy  is  also  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  Communism, 
into  North  America.  Commu- 
nism can  be  considered  of  a  suf- 
ficently  advanced  social  nature  to 
mark  a  period  of  progress  in 
Europe,  but  on  this  Continent  to- 
day it  is  as  archaic  as  the  hammer 
and  sickle  which  symbolizes  it. 
Communism  can  only  be  a  source 
of  confusion  and  interference  in 
North  America.  The  require- 
ments of  social  change,  design  and 
operation  for  a  Technate  of  North 
America  are  of  a  magnitude 
which  dwarfs  the  obsolete  con- 
cepts of  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism. Technocracy  states  that 
only  those  nations  which  cannot 
devise  a  better  system  than  Com- 
munism need   fear   Communism! 

In  the  months  to  come,  alien 
influences  will  be  at  work  as 
never  before.  They  will  be  try- 
ing  to    convince    the    citizens    of 


this  Continent  that  we  have  a 
stake  in  offering  our  resources 
and  lives  in  defense  of  an  alien 
ideology  that  is  at  war  with 
another  alien  ideology.  Many 
prominent  people  will  speak  out 
in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  fascism 
in  its  fight  against  Communism. 
It  is  a  time  when  courage  and 
knowledge  of  the  facts  are  re- 
quired as  never  before. 

As  patriotic  North  Americans, 
Technocrats  are  issuing  a  call  to 
organize  our  technological  equip- 
ment, to  husband  our  resources, 
and  to  apply  a  scientific  method 
of  operation  that  will  make  ours 
the  civilization  of  the  ages.  The 
number  one  power  of  the  globe, 
we  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  show  the  way  of  social  progress 
to  the  whole  world. 

Alien  ideologies,  cultures  and 
concepts  are  but  obstructions  to 
the  New  America.  They  must 
be  swept  aside  or  we  shall  lose 
our  heritage  in  a  terrible  orgy 
of    destruction. 

—Milton  Wildfong 


*  ST.  CATHERINES,  Ont,  Dec.  2.— Walter  Reuther,  international  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  (C.I.O.)  told  a  union  meeting  here  Saturday  night 
that  'the  United  States  is  hell-bent  for  another  depression  and  if  we  go  into  another 
tailspin  it  will  affect  you  as  Canadians.' 

Mr.  Reuther  said  'the  boys  in  Wall  Street  are  unloading  because  they  know 
we  are  heading  for  another  collapse/  and  added  that  goods  worth  $37,000,000,000 
were  stored  in  United  States  warehouses  'to  break  price  control.'      — Canadian  Press 
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America's  Displaced  Persons 


As  many  as  four  million  Americans  live  in  hopeless  squalor  and 
poverty  all  their  lives.  They  are  America's  permanently  displaced 
persons.  And  unlike  those  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe,  our 
American  refugees  give  every  indication  of  remaining  'ill  fed,  ill 
clothed,  and  ill  housed.* 


THE  American  photographer 
was  shocked  when  his  French 
war  bride  said, /Then  you  have 
labor  camps  for  American  work- 
ers, too?' 

He  looked  about  him  at  the 
sun-baked  flat  filled  with  dilapi- 
dated, windowless,  floorless  tents, 
and  then  at  the  child  whom  he 
was  photographing.  She  was 
standing  quite  still,  except  for  her 
bare  toes,  which  were  tracing  a 
pattern  in  the  thick  dust.  Her 
round  little  belly  bulged  out  her 
single  shapeless  garment,  made 
from  a  seed  sack;  her  emaciated 
legs  showed  malnutrition  as 
obviously  as  did  any  child  in 
famine-threatened  Europe. 

'Yes,'  he  said  quietly.  'Of 
course  we  do.  For  some  of  the 
poor  devils,   anyway.' 

The  nine-year-old  girl  he  was 
photographing  in  a  cotton  camp 
west  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  had  never  been 
inside  a  school.  She  was  one  of 
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nearly  1,500,000  children  of  the 
migratory  agricultural  workers 
who  harvest  many  of  the  crops 
of  America.  With  their  parents 
and  adult  relatives  these  children 
constitute  our  perennial  Joad 
Family,  a  national  disgrace  in 
peacetime,  in  'wartime,  and  in  to- 
day's disheartened  world.  John 
Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath 
focused  national  attention  on  the 
Joads  in  1939,  but  their  plight  is 
just  as  miserable  today  as  it  was 
then. 

Our  national  Joad  Family  may 
add  up  to  as  many  as  four  mil- 
lion Americans  living  in  hopeless 
squalor  and  poverty  all  their 
lives.  They  are  America's  per- 
manently displaced  persons.  And 
unlike  those  in  the  occupied  areas 
of  Europe,  our  American  refugees 
give  every  indication  of  remain- 
ing 'ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill 
housed.' 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how 
many  Americans  are  thus  'adrift 
on  the  land.'  Migratory  agricul- 
tural   workers    are    neither    or- 
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ganized  nor  classified.  They  carry 
no  social  security  numbers.  Their 
names  appear  on  no  voters'  regis- 
ters, although  they  are  American 
citizens. 

The  average  Joad  Family  com- 
prises a  husband  and  wife  in  their 
mid-thirties,  with  five  children 
of  school  age  or  younger.  They 
are  white,  native-born.  The  only 
thing  they  know  is  the  land.  They 
regard  themselves,  not  as  units 
in  an  industrialized-crop  army, 
but  as  independent  farmers  tem- 
porarily out  of  luck.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  are  America's 
second-class  citizens,  and  unless 
something  is  done  for  them,  their 
children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  'follow  the 
crops.' 

II 

American  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  are  as  under- 
privileged a  group  of  human 
beings  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Their  living  condi- 
tions are  as  primitive  as  those  of 
Chinese  peasants.  They  set  up 
housekeeping  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months  at  a  time  in  temporary 
shelters.  They  get  up  each  morn- 
ing, fix  breakfast,  eat,  go  into  the 
fields  until  sundown,  come  back 
to   their   miserable   quarters,   fix 


dinner,  eat,  sit  about  and  talk 
in  tired  little  clusters.  Their 
furniture  rarely  includes  chairs, 
often  not  even  a  bed.  They  sit 
on  boxes  or  suitcases;  often  they 
sleep  on  pallets  of  quilts  thrown 
on  the  dirt  'floor'  of  their  tents. 
Their  yearly  earnings  are  small, 
their  transportation  costs  in 
search  of  work  are  high:  'We  just 
make  enough  for  beans.  When 
the  car  needs  repairs,  it  comes 
out  of  the  beans.' 

They  exist  on  starvation  diets; 
milk,  even  for  babies,  is  unknown. 
They  depend  largely  on  beans, 
bread,  potatoes  and  canned  goods. 
Each  Saturday  afternoon  they  go 
to  nearby  towns,  where  only  their 
money  is  welcome,  and  purchase 
the  next  week's  supplies.  On  Sun- 
days the  women  wash  their 
clothes  in  the  irrigation  ditches; 
the  men  tinker  with  old  jalopies, 
or  have  a  game  of  baseball  if 
there's  enough  room.  'We  like  to 
keep  busy,'  they  will  tell  you. 
'Just  settin'  around  worryin'  if 
the  beans'll  hold  out  drives  you 
crazy.' 

They  are  unable  ever  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  savings  to 
leave  this  wretched  treadmill. 
And  they  are  themselves 
wretched,  as  Carlyle  once  defined 
the  term:  'It  is  not  to  die,  or  even 
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to  die  of  hunger  that  makes  a 
man  wretched;  many  men  have 
died.  .  .  But  it  is  to  live  miserable 
we  know  not  why;  to  work  sore 
and  yet  gain  nothing;  to  be  heart- 
worn,  weary,  yet  isolated  and  un- 
related. .  .' 

Our  migrants,  like  the  lowest 
caste  in  India  ,are  pariahs  and  un- 
touchables. They  belong  no- 
where. They  enjoy  no  participa- 
tion in  normal  social  life.  They 
are  segregated  from  the  com- 
munity, without  access  to  its  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries, .  doctors, 
dentists,  organized  welfare  or 
relief  services.  'If  those  fruit 
tramp  kids  come  to  school,  you'll 
have  to  provide  more  teachers  and 
schoolrooms,'  local  educators  say. 
When  government  investigators 
start  cases  against  child-labor-law 
violations  the  growers  say  to  the 
parents,  'You'd  better  move  on; 
work  is  slacking  up  here.'  Then 
there  are  no  witnesses  to  testify 
when  hearings  are  held  later.  In 
1937  the  Maricopa  (Arizona) 
County  Relief  Board  announced 
publicly  that  no  more  food  or 
funds  would  be  available  for  non- 
resident cotton  pickers  'even  if 
someone  is  dying.' 

Women  often  give  birth  along 
the  roadside,  sheltered  by  a  Cot- 
tonwood tree,  or  in  a  squatters' 


camp  beneath  a  bridge.  Many 
growers  will  not  employ  a  family 
with  a  pregnant  woman.  Mother 
and  infant  mortality  rates  are 
high. 

"It's  too  bad,'  a  potato  field 
worker  said  to  me  once,  'but  there 
are  already  too  many  of  us,  any- 
way. No  matter  how  much  work 
there  is,  there  ain't  enough  for  all 
of  us  to  earn  decent  wages.' 

An  over-supply  of  transient 
agricultural  workers  is  consid- 
ered desirable  by  large-scale 
growers,  who  are  the  'farmers' 
represented  by  the  'farm  bloc.' 
Arizona  growers  say  the  'local 
population  is  not  cotton-con- 
scious; we  have  to  bring  in  out- 
side transient  labor.' 

A  classic  summation  of  the 
California  attitude  is  this:  'We 
on  the  land  have  always  recog- 
nized that  California  agricultural 
labor  requirements  made  impos- 
sible to  those  people  so  employed 
the  full  efforts  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  the  possibilities  of 
partaking  of  our  normal  stand- 
ards of  life.'  In  Texas  and  Florida, 
where  there  are  many  Negro 
transients,  they  say:  'Give  the 
Negro  barely  enough  to  eat  to 
keep  him  strong,  and  just  enough 
clothes  to  hide  his  nakedness; 
otherwise   he'll   develop   the   big 
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head  and  get  the  idea  he  is  any- 
body's equal.'  In  Michigan  or- 
chards migrants  are  preferred 
because  "They  pick  the  fruit  and 
move  on.  The  sheriff  sees  to  it 
that  they  do.  You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  their  winter  coal 
supply.  Besides,  they  can't  vote.' 
The  housing  picture  of  our 
agricultural  workers  isn't  pretty; 
it  never  was  pretty.  During  de- 
pression years  their  living  con- 
ditions were  intolerable;  during 
the  war,  they  became  worse,  if 
anything.  A  representative  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  said  on 
February  27,  1946:  'We  were 
shocked  at  the  deplorable  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  cotton  pickers  were 
living.  I  have  personally  never 
seen  such  terrible  conditions  as 
we  encountered  in  Arizona.'  Mr. 
E.  F.  Vickers,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
labor  department  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Arizona,  has 
said  of  these  camps: 

Living  conditions  .  .  .  are  deplorable. 
Tents  are  huddled  close  together.  Dish- 
water and  other  refuse  thrown  out  cre- 
ates a  stench  and,  especially  after  a 
rain,  the  places  present  a  depressing  pic- 
ture. There  is  no  drainage  and  no  pro- 
vision for  proper  toilet  facilities.  On  at 
least  one  occasion  where  the  investi- 
gators   were    comfortable    in    overcoats, 


children  were  found  naked,  playing  in 
pools  of  water  from  previous  rains  which 
had  accumulated  in  low  ground  where 
dishwater  had  been  thrown  out,  creating 
a  stinking  scum. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hazard  has  made 
sample  studies  of  housing  facili- 
ties occupied  by  seventy  thousand 
agricultural  workers  who  harvest 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
His  conclusions  represent  the 
statistics  of  poverty  in  the  nation 
with  the  'highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world': 

60,000  live  in  homes  without  sewage 
disposal; 

67,000  have  no  garbage  disposal  facili- 
ties; 

10,000  drink  ditch  water; 

34,000  have  a  questionable  water  supply; 

33,000  have  no  bathing  facilities  what- 
ever. 

Housing  for  these  workers  in- 
cludes converted  railroad  cars, 
sheds,  chicken  houses,  barns, 
tents,  shacks,  anything  which 
can  be  considered  shelter.  The 
workers,  Mr.  Hazard  observed, 
'seem  to  die  fastest  in  areas  of 
greatest  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  Colorado  county  leading  in 
the  production  of  potatoes  also 
leads  in  the  death  rate  from  ty- 
phoid, diarrhoea  and  enteritis.' 
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Ill 

Sometimes  not  even  foxholes 
are  provided.  Frequently  along 
the  berry  circuit  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
New  Jersey,  no  shelter  of  any 
kind  is  provided.  A  transient 
army  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  picks  the  berries  for 
America's  breakfast  table,  for  her 
pies  and  jellies,  for  her  ice  cream 
sodas  and  sundaes.  These  berry 
pickers  often  camp  in  groves, 
along  roadsides,  wherever  they 
can  find  space.  They  have  no 
sanitary  facilities  of  any  kind, 
not  even  the  usual  unlimed 
privies.  They  make  do  with 
buckets  of  water  from  nearby 
streams  or  farms.  Asked  why  she 
was  not  in  school,  one  ten-year- 
old  child  looked  surprised  and 
said  calmly,  'Oh,  we  aren't 
people.     We're  berry  pickers.' 

Indiana  tomatoes  are  justly 
famous.  The  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  Indiana  planted  to  to- 
matoes produce  a  five-billion- 
dollar  crop  every  year.  Indiana 
residents  are  glad  to  work  in  the 
canneries,  but  they  refuse  the 
back-breaking  work  in  the  fields. 
For  this  transients  move  into 
Johnson  County,  center  of  the 
tomato  industry,  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  them.    One  enterpris- 


ing Indiana  woman  charged  forty- 
five  migratory  workers  one  dollar 
a  week  each  to  live  in  her  barn. 
They  secured  their  water,  as  did 
her  hogs,  from  the  shallow  barn- 
yard pump. 

In  the  Yakima  district  of  Wash- 
ington, between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  workers  arrive  annually 
for  the  hop  and  apple  season. 
They  cook  out  of  doors,  for  stoves 
are  rarely  provided.  Drainage  is 
bad,  and  sickness,  especially 
dysentery,  is  common.  'Sure  sell 
a  lot  of  castor  oil  when  the  pickers 
are  here,'  a  druggist  once  said  to 
me.  'Nice  profit  in  it,  too,  even 
when  you  sell  it  by  the  gallon.' 

The  'Florida  season'  for  forty 
thousand  migratory  workers  lasts 
a  little  longer  than  it  does  for 
resorters  who  spend  in  a  week 
more  than  a  worker  earns  in  a 
season.  It  lasts  from  October  to 
June.  Barracks  housing  is  com- 
mon. This  consists  of  dozens  of 
single  rooms,  usually  built  around 
a  central  court  with  a  common 
toilet,  oftener  than  not  indescrib- 
ably filthy.  Water  is  secured 
from  a  central  tap  or  purchased 
at  from  one  to  five  cents  a  bucket. 
In  these  barracks  as  many  as  ten 
people  often  live  in  a  room  twelve 
by  fourteen  feet. 

In    the    so-called    'ditch    bank 
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camps*  of  agricultural  America, 
communities  of  tents  spring  up. 
Only  irrigation-ditch  water  is 
available,  even  for  drinking. 
Toilet  facilities,  if  any,  are  at 
best  limed  privies.  Bathing  and 
laundry  facilities  are  unknown, 
and  there  is  no  electricity  even 
in  camps  where  the  power  line 
runs  by  the  edge  of  the  camp. 

'These  camps  aren't  so  bad,'  one 
grower  argued.  'This  is  as  good 
as  these  people  are  used  to.  Give 
'em  wooden  floors  and  they'd  tear 
them  up  and  use  them  for  fire- 
wood. And  they  wouldn't  know 
what  a  flush  toilet  or  a  bathtub 
was  for.'  Mrs.  Joan  Pratt,  di- 
rector of  the  Tulare  County,  Cali- 
fornia, welfare  department,  said, 
'You  can't  change  the  habits  of 
primitive  people  from  the  South- 
ern and  Midwestern  states.' 

The  growers  are  evidently 
agreed  on  this.  They  objected  so 
much  to  migratory  camps  set  up 
under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration that  they  had  riders  at- 
tached to  wartime  agricultural 
bills  to  provide  that  no  new  camps 
be  established.  Their  objections 
to  these  camps  are  several.  'You 
can't  evict  workers  from  a  gov- 
ernment camp  to  break  a  strike,' 
one  grower  explained.  'Our  crops 
are  perishable.     We  can't  afford 


labor  trouble.'  In  opposing  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  an 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion spokesman  said  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  'trying 
to  force  the  farmers  to  provide 
toilets,  baths,  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  all  that  red-tape  stuff.' 

Owners  and  growers  who  build 
labor  camps  do  not  locate  them 
near  popular  highways.  No 
readily  observable  ugly  poverty 
proclaims  the  misery  which  har- 
vests the  rich  production  of 
America's  green  fields.  But  wher- 
ever you  find  fertile  land  oper- 
ated on  a  large  scale  by  industrial 
methods,  you  will  find  the  hovels 
of  America's  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers. 

They  are  hidden  in  the  orchards 
of  Michigan,  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington;  they  are  near 
the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Colorado, 
Michigan  and  Ohio;  the  'vegetable 
gardens'  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  Florida  and  California;  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
California  and  New  Mexico.  They 
dot  the  potato  circuit  of  Florida, 
South  and  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 

You  can  drive  along  the  main 
highways  of  the  nation  unaware 
of  the  myriad  labor  camps,  but 
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they  are  there  behind  the  fields. 
Single  men  live  in  skid-row  slums 
of  cities,  and  you  would  be  aston- 
ished at  their  numbers  if  you 
were  there  before  dawn  some 
morning  when  they  emerge  like 
moles  from  dark  flop-houses  at 
the  call  of  'Cotton  hands!'  or 
Tickers!'  shouted  by  truck- 
drivers  who  transport  them  to 
and  from  the  fields.  You  could 
see  shacktowns  built  at  the  edge 
of  cities  and  towns  in  the  agricul- 
tural belts,  and  shudder  at  such 
shiftlessnes  and  sordid  misery. 
Yet  these  flimsy  cabins,  lean-tos, 
homemade  trailers,  one  and  two- 
room  shacks  are  treasured  homes, 
and  represent  the  highest  housing 
goal  to  which  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  aspire.  They  are 
located  in  cheap  subdivisions  of 
sub-marginal  land  where  no  one 
else  would  live,  where  drainage 
is  poor,  floods  not  uncommon,  yet 
water  scarce  and  expensive;  they 
have  no  sewage,  no  schools,  no 
police  protection.  Yet  these  piti- 
ful areas  are  developed  by  'suc- 
cessful' migrants  who  have  finally 
achieved  the  dream  of  every  tran- 
sient agricultural  worker:  at  long 
last  they  'own  their  own  piece  of 
dirt.'  Their  communities  cling  to 
the   fringes   of  our   city   civiliza- 
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tion,  scrabbling  for  a  foothold  on 
decent  living  conditions. 

IV 

Few  agricultural  areas  offer 
enough  year-round  employment 
to  provide  a  livelihood  for  many 
residents  of  these  'Little  Okla- 
homas.'  Most  of  the  workers  of 
the  land  are  doomed  to  constant 
shifting  about,  'working  the  land,' 
as  they  put  it  sadly,  'for  men  we 
don't  know  and  who  don't  know 
us.' 

These  workers  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  agricultural  ladder, 
and  there  are  no  rungs  by  which 
they  may  climb  up:  'The  worst 
thing  is,  we  can't  even  do  as  good 
for  our  kids  as  was  done  for  us. 
I  lived  in  a  house,  and  everybody 
knew  us.  We  was  a  family.  I 
went  to  church,  and  I  went  to 
school.  It  wasn't  so  much,  maybe, 
but  I  can't  even  give  my  kids  that 
much.  You  know  you  like  to  do 
more  for  your  kids  than  your 
parents  did  for  you.  But  we  can't 
even  do  as  much.' 

'We  can't  make  our  kids  go  to 
school,'  a  woman  apologized.  'Not 
that  we  don't  need  the  money 
they  earn,  but  we'd  rather  do 
without,  if  only  they'd  go  to 
school  and  maybe  learn  enough 
to  do  something  besides  work  in 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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JUNKING  of  many  price  controls,  plus  zooming  production  and 
record  sales,  plus  reduced  corporation  taxes,  brought  a  golden 
bonanza  of  profits  to  most  of  America's  big  corporations  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1946,  as  well  as  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Reports  issued  by  the  corporations,  as  well  as  compilations  made 
by  financial  analysts,  disclosed  the  record-breaking  deluge  of  profits 
which,  for  most  corporations,  will  even  exceed  wartime  peaks. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  a  tabulation  of  the 
returns  of  350  industrial  corporations,  revealed  that  their  net  earnings 
for  the  third  quarter — after  taxes  and  all  other  charges — had  leaped 
70%  above  profits  for  the  same  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  skyrocketing  of  profits  in  the  third  quarter  overcame  an 
overall  decline  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  pushed 
the  earnings  for  the  nine  months  to  12%  above  the  same  period  of 
1945,  the  National  City  Bank  reported. 

Even  corporations  that  were  most  seriously  affected  by  recon- 
version and  strike  problems  came  through  with  flying  colors,  largely 
as  a  result  of  refunds  from  Uncle  Sam  under  the  carry-back  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws. 
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Steel  companies  were  among  the  most  spectacular  profit  makers. 
For  example,  U.S.  Steel  rolled  up  third-quarter  net  earnings  of 
$33,329,353,  a  200%  rise  over  the  same  quarter  of  1945  and  the  highest 
in  five  years.  Other  steel  corporations  did  similarly  well,  but  one  of 
them,  the  American  Rolling  Mills,  quadrupled  profits  to  $5,466,068 
for  the  quarter,  compared  with  $1,460,795  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1945. 

Among  other  manufacturing  corporations  that  came  through  with 
'El  Dorado'  profits  were  these: 

Remington-Rand  Inc.,  profits  for  six  months,  $5,770,550,  up  100% 
over  1945;  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  for  nine  months,  $9,352,620,  as 
against  $5,701,462  last  year;  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Corp.,  for  nine 
months,  $7,513,640,  compared  with  $3,051,960  in  1945. 

Also:  National  Container  Corp.,  nine  months,  $3,330,140,  up 
nearly  300%  from  1945;  Western  Auto  Supply  Co.,  four-fold  rise  in 
nine  months  to  $5,379,721;  Maytag  Co.,  $2,067,609  for  nine  months, 
compared  with  $488,456  in  1945. 

Even  General  Motors,  despite  a  111  days'  strike,  rebounded  with 
over  $14,000,000  in  profits  for  the  nine  months,  but  that  was  because 
of  an  $88,345,000  tax  rebate  it  got  from  Uncle  Sam  to  offset  strike 
losses,  and  a  $33,816,460  for  the  third  quarter  alone. 

Financial  analysts  anticipate  even  greater  profits  for  most  cor- 
porations in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  thus  the  aggregate  showing  for 
1946  may  be  the  biggest  in  history — at  least  three  to  four  times  aver- 
age annual  pre-war  profits. 


9tuj&*Uosiie4>  Ale  Piling  74 fi 

LARGE  inventories  of  goods  are  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  all  of 
a  sudden,  to  American  businessmen  and  government  officials.  This 
concern  develops  at  a  time  when  people  generally  are  of  the  opinion 
that  everything  is  acutely  short  and  that  shelves  and  bins  and  ware- 
houses are  empty. 

Stocks  of  many  kinds  of  goods  are  at  record  levels  in  dollar 
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value.  These  stocks  represent  the  pipe  lines  of  industry  and  of  trade. 
The  pipe  lines  have  been  filling  up  while  the  nation  was  wondering 
what  was  happening  to  all  the  goods  that  were  said  to  be  coming  out 
of  the  factories. 

Over  all,  business  inventories  on  October  1,  1946,  were  valued, 
in  round  numbers,  at  $32,200,000,000,  about  a  fifth  more  than  at  the 
same  time  in  1945.  Although  part  of  that  dollar  increase  resulted 
from  rising  prices,  actual  volumes  of  goods  have  been  growing  faster 
than  at  any  other  time  on  record. 

Manufacturers'  inventories  alone,  for  example,  totaled  $18,800,- 
000,000  by  October  1,  after  a  gain  of  $2,500,000,000  in  nine  months 
and  an  increase  of  $1,600,000,000  in  the  third  quarter  of  1946. 

In  textiles,  inventories  totaled  $1,399,000,000.  That  preliminary 
estimate,  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  about  October  1, 
shows  a  one-year  inventory  gain  in  textiles  of  about  46%. 

In  machinery  of  all  kinds,  inventories  at  the  beginning  of  October 
totaled  $3,502,000,000,  about  14%  larger  than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

In  foods  and  food  products,  processors'  inventories  totaled 
$2,262,000,000.    That  compares  with  $2,016,000,000  a  year  ago. 

In  paper  and  paper  products,  manufacturers'  inventories  were 
$510,000,000,  against  $413,000,000  on  October  1  of  last  year. 

In  automobiles  and  equipment,  the  total  was  $843,000,000,  against 
$573,000,000  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1945. 

What  these  stocks  mean  in  terms  of  things  people  want  to  buy, 
however,  is  something  else  again.  These  factory  inventories,  repre- 
senting 60%  of  the  total,  are  largely  in  unfinished  goods.  Only  about 
a  fourth  of  all  inventories  is  held  by  retailers,  a  sixth  by  wholesalers. 

In  iron  and  steel,  for  example,  less  than  a  third  of  the  $600,000,000 
manufacturers'  inventory  is  in  finished  goods,  and  even  this  portion 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  finished  consumer  goods.  The  'finished' 
goods  of  the  steel  mills  are  the  more-or-less-raw  materials  of  the  steel 
fabricators.  Nearly  half  the  inventories  in  chemical  plants  is  finished 
goods.  But,  mostly,  these  finished  goods  are  just  raw  materials  to  the 
makers  of  paints,  drugs,  plastics  and  other  consumer  items. 

New  cars  are  not  being  stored  up.  Only  a  sixth  of  the  big  auto 
inventories  held  by  manufacturers  is  in  finished  goods,  and  much  of 
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that  is  in  parts  and  equipment.  Refrigerators  are  not  stocked  in 
any  numbers.  Clothing  stocks  are  rising,  but  still  are  low  in  many 
lines  (see  'Textiles  and  Clothing').  New  houses  are  not  on  hand  in 
large  numbers,  although  many  building  materials  are  increasing  in 
supply  (see  'Output  of  Building  Materials'). 

An  exception  to  this  situation  is  in  food  and  food  products,  where 
inventories  of  consumer  goods  themselves  are  high.    Food  processors 


1939      1940       1941        1942       1943       1944       1945      1946 

hold  $2,262,000,000  in  inventories,  about  half  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  canned  goods,  frozen  foods  and  other  things  ready  for  consumption. 
In  general,  however,  inventories  in  the  U.S.  represent  a  very  large 
stockpile  of  raw  materials  and  materials  in  progress. 
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Monthly  changes  since  1938  in  the  value  of  inventories  held  by 
manufacturers,  and  by  firms  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  shown 
in  the  diagram.  The  lower  area  represents  manufacturing  inventories, 
while  the  upper  area  represents  those  of  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 

Inventory  building  delineates  an  immense  market  that  can  dis- 
appear rapidly  once  storekeepers  and  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
decide  not  to  go  on  adding  to  inventories.  Buying  to  add  to  inventories 
in  August  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $13,000,000,000.  Thus,  a  $13,000,- 
000,000  market  for  goods,  on  an  annual  basis,  could  be  lost  in  a  hurry 
if  inventory  buying  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  replacement  alone. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  warns  that  'the  real  danger  from 
rapidly  rising  inventories  lies  in  the  reaction  which  will  come  when 
a  part  of  the  output  is  no  longer  channeled  into  stocks.  With  all  the 
production  put  on  the  market,  output  will  prove  more  than  adequate 
unless  some  other  sources  of  demand  replace  the  buying  for 
inventory.' 

The  Price  System  will  be  swamped  with  an  abundance  it  cannot 
distribute.  Will  North  Americans  be  content  to  see  that  abundance 
curtailed  and  destroyed  to  maintain  prices  and  profits,  or  will  they 
demand  the  installation  of  a  new  social  design  that  will  distribute 
abundance  to  all  citizens? 
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IN  GRAND  totals  Americans  obtained  more  garments  and  fabrics 
in  1946  than  they  did  in  1945,  in  some  lines  more  than  ever  before. 

However,  the  nation  is  still  plagued  by  shortages  of  essential 
textiles — cotton  cloth  and  men's  clothing  for  example.  These  are 
shortages  which  hurt  in  an  economy  which  depends  on  cotton  cloth 
to  supply  85%  of  its  basic  textile  necessities — at  a  time  when  12  million 
veterans  are  seeking  to  reclothe  themselves  after  having  been  out  of 
the  civilian  clothing  market  for  months  or  even  years. 

More  wool  cloth  was  manufactured  in  1946  than  ever  before  in 
war  or  peace.    Rayon  cloth  output  reached  a  new  peak  in  the  fourth 
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OUT  OF  THE  SEWING  MILL 

Wool  output  exceeds  peacetime  rate,  but  cotton  still  behind. 
Production  of  suits  and  shirts  ahead  of  1941  average. 
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quarter,  but  will  still  be  in  short  supply  as  long  as  cotton  cloth  is 
scarce.  Cotton  cloth  production  is  seriously  below  demand;  produc- 
tion has  been  increasing  up  to  now,  however.  Although  average 
weekly  production  of  cotton  cloth  during  the  third  quarter  amounted 
to  170  million  linear  yards,  as  compared  to  174.8  million  yards  during 
the  first  quarter  and  179.4  million  yards  during  the  second,  this  drop 
was  due  to  vacations  and  normal  seasonal  trends.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter  the  production  rate  was  over  180  million  yards  a  week. 

In  the  supply  of  apparel  the  same  peaks  and  valleys  are  evident. 
Production  of  all  types  of  men's  shirts  was  higher  during  the  second 
quarter  than  1941  average  quarterly  shirt  production.  Manufacture 
of  men's  wool  and  worsted  clothing,  including  suits,  separate  coats 
and  trousers  reached  the  highest  point  in  history  during  the  second 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  quarter  during  1941,  and  is 
likely  to  reach  a  record  total  for  the  year.  Nevertheless,  we  may  go 
into  1947  with  a  backlog  of  need  for  at  least  15  million  men's  suits. 

On  an  annual  basis,  1946  production  of  all  kinds  of  women's 
dresses,  blouses  and  slips  was  higher  than  any  previously  known: 
dress  output  3%  higher,  slip  output  almost  2%  higher,  and  blouse 
production  over  12%  higher.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  woman 
who  makes  her  own  clothes  and  those  of  her  children  because  it 
costs  less,  the  1946  supply  of  clothing  seemed  inadequate;  she  tried 
to  buy  yard  goods  at  retail  where  the  supply  of  fabric  was  only  about 
half  what  it  was  in  1941. 

CPA  has  charted  estimated  1946  clothing  production  for  several 
major  categories,  with  1946  average  quarterly  output  described  in 
terms  of  highest  previously  known  quarterly  production  and  in  terms 
of  1939  average  quarterly  production.  The  tables  show  how  the 
supply  of  clothing  in  general  is  improving.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  demand  for  clothing  in  1946  was  far  greater  than  it  was 
in  1939.  The  population  has  increased  7%  since  then.  Consumers 
had  at  least  40%  more  spendable  cash  in  hand  in  1946  than  they  did 
in  1939,  with  all  price  changes  since  then  taken  into  account.  Cloth- 
ing and  other  cloth  supplies  wore  out  during  the  war  when  they 
could  not  be  replaced  readily.  Now  stocks  of  these  goods  must  be 
replenished. 
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GARMENT 


1946   PRO- 
DUCTION 
COMPARED 

TO 
PREVIOUS 

PEAK 
(PREVIOUS 
PEAK-100) 


1946  PRO- 
DUCTION 
COMPARED 
TO 
1939 
OUTPUT 
(1939-100) 


Women's  dresses   (rayon  and  cotton). 

Women's  slips   (rayon  and  cotton) 

Men's  shirts    (cotton) 

Men's  undershorts 

Women's    blouses 

Men's  and  students'  suits 

Men's  topcoats  and  overcoats 


103.4 
101.8 
97.8 
66.5 
112.4 
93.2 
94.9 


115.6 
n.  a. 
99.1 
94.1 
n.  a. 
107.5 
122.5 


Outfiut  ajf  BiuJxfUiiXf  Mat&Uall 

BY  AUGUST  of  1946,  America  was  producing  building  materials 
in  larger  volumes  than  in  the  average  month  of  1941.  This  is 
a  better  record  than  it  might  appear  to  be,  for  1941  was  a  year  in 
which  building  activity  was  on  an  exceptionally  high  level.  The  line 
in  the  diagram  shows  the  relative  volume  of  the  production  of  build- 
ing materials  in  each  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1946,  if  the  average 
monthly  output  in  1941  is  taken  as  being  equal  to  100.  The  data 
upon  which  the  diagram  is  based  were  taken  from  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  Civilian  Production  Administration. 

There  are  14  classes  of  materials  included  in  the  index  repre- 
sented by  the  line  in  the  diagram.  They  include  lumber,  plywood, 
bricks,  tiles,  sewer  pipe,  soil  pipe,  gypsum  board,  other  composite 
board,  roofing,  radiators,  furnaces,  bathtubs,  sinks,  lavatories  and 
water  closets.  Production  of  each  material  was  computed  for  each 
month  as  a  percent  of  its  average  production  in  1941,  and  then  they 
were  combined  in  the  composite  index.  They  were  all  given  equal 
weights,  or  considered  as  of  equal  importance,  because  all,  or  nearly 
all,  are  essentials  in  construction,  and  especially  in  the  building  of 
new  dwellings. 
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In  January  the  index  stood  at  77%  of  the  1941  volume  of  out- 
put, and  in  February  it  fell  to  73.  From  that  low  level  it  rose  to  81 
in  March,  to  91  in  April,  and  to  95  in  May.  It  declined  a  little  to  93 
in  June,  and  then  rose  to  110  in  August.  The  average  for  the  eight 
months  is  89,  which  would  be  a  fair  record  in  an  ordinary  year,  but 
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a  seriously  inadequate  one  in  1946  when  there  was  a  critical  and 

nation-wide  shortage  of  houses  and  of  many  other  sorts  of  buildings. 

House  construction  is  going  forward  less  well  than  the  index  line 

would  indicate  because  there  has  been  low  output  in  some  of  the 
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essential  materials  and  articles.  In  August,  when  the  index  had  risen 
to  110,  the  output  of  plywood  was  only  91.  That  of  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
was  77,  and  the  production  of  cast  iron  radiators  was  55.  In  that  same 
month  the  output  of  bathtubs  was  106,  and  that  of  lavatories  was  92. 
All  these  figures  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  taking  the  average 
monthly  production  of  these  same  goods  in  1941  as  being  equal  to  100. 
In  each  case  the  output  in  earlier  months  of  1946  had  been  much 
lower. 

The  peak  in  the  housing  demand  is  only  now  hitting  the  nation. 
Any  delay,  therefore,  in  building  homes  for  veterans  would  widen 
the  already  serious  gap  between  the  supply  of  houses  and  the  demand 
for  them.  The  net  result  of  this  situation  would  be  two-fold:  it  would 
prolong  the  period  of  acute  shortage;  and  it  would  keep  strong  the 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  housing  field.  The  overall  shortage 
is  so  acute,  that  even  if  the  program  in  1946  succeeded,  there  will 
still  be  as  many  people  in  need  of  housing  at  the  beginning  of  1947  as 
there  were  on  January  1,  1946. 


SINCE  VJ-Day  the  effective  demand  for  consumer  goods  that  was 
the  result  of  the  comparatively  high  level  of  national  income  and 
of  wartime  savings,  has  been  augmented  by  increases  in  consumer 
credit.  The  amount  of  such  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  June, 
1946,  was  almost  $7.8  billion,  an  increase  of  about  35%  over  the  corre- 
sponding amount  in  June,  1945. 

In  one  year,  there  was  a  rise  of  almost  $1  billion  in  installment 
credit  alone.  Charge  accounts,  too,  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  account- 
ing for  more  than  $2.3  billion  of  credit  on  June  30,  1946,  an  amount 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history. 

The  expansion  of  consumer  credit  is  an  attempt  to  develop  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  buy  the  mass  production  of  industry.  But, 
as  Technocracy  has  indicated  many  times,  all  such  efforts  are  inade- 
quate as  long  as  the  Price  System  is  maintained. 
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CONSUMER  CREDIT  EXPANDS 

Since  VJ  Day,  consumer  credit  outstanding  has  risen  more  than  one- 
third.  Though  total  credit  is  below  July  1941,  all  types  but 
installment  are  above. 
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*  TORONTO,  Nov.  20.— Decrease  in  the  Canadian  birth-rate  in  the  past  25 
years  was  'an  alarming  truth,'  Chief  Justice  J.  C.  McRuer  of  Ontario  said  Tuesday 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Centre  Presbytery  of  the  United  Church.  Thirty-one 
per  cent  of  all  homes  were  childless  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  ridicule  large 
families. 

President  of  the  royal  commission  on  Christian  marriage  and  the  Christian 
home,  the  chief  justice  presented  the  report  of  that  body.  He  said  the  Canadian 
family  is  fading  away  to  tiny  proportions  with  4,318,586  persons  18  years  old  or 
under — an  average  of  1.7  children  to  each  family. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  families  in  the  Dominion  had  only  one  child,  while 
only  17%  had  more  than  three.  — Canadian  Press 

it  NEW  YORK,  Nov.  20. — Basing  his  prediction  on  the  pattern  of  American  his- 
tory, James  Truslow  Adams,  noted  historian  and  writer,  Tuesday  declared  that  'the 
next  crash  will  make  1929  look  like  a  piker.'  — New  York  Times 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

MECHANIZED   FARMING    IS   TAK- 

ing  two  of  its  longest  steps  forward  with 
the  offering  in  considerable  volume  of 
a  device  for  unloading  silos  and  another 
for  scraping  up  and  delivering  to  the 
outside  of  the  barn  the  manure  in  the 
troughs  behind  dairy  cattle.  Both  de- 
vices are  motor-driven,  and  eliminate 
hand  labor  on  two  arduous,  time-con- 
suming jobs  around  the  barn. 

Development  of  the  silo  unloader  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  years.  Last 
winter  several  of  them  saw  service  under 
the  severe  weather  conditions  of  north- 
ern Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
stood  up  satisfactorily.  The  only  im- 
portant change  required  was  to  install 
a  larger  motor. 

Three  stationary  arms  of  the  unloader 
are  swung  from  the  top  of  the  silo  by 
cables  that  run  over  a  sheave  and  down 
to  a  small  hand  winch  at  ground  level. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  unloader 
to  be  lowered  a  little  at  a  time  so  that 
it  rides  just  on  top  of  the  silage.  A 
revolving  arm  with  sweeps  on  it  loosens 
the  silage  and  moves  it  to  the  center  of 
the  unloader,  where  a  suction  fan  picks 
it  up  and  blows  it  through  a  gooseneck 
out  the  silo  door  and  down  to  the  barn 
floor. 

When    the    barn    man    wants    silage 


thrown  down  he  no  longer  has  to  climb 
40  to  70  feet  up  a  chute  in  icy  weather, 
but  merely  sets  a  time  switch  at  the 
ground  level  near  the  silo.  The  un- 
loader then  goes  to  work  and  keeps 
running  until  the  switch  trips. 

The  operator  soon  learns  about  how 
long  the  unloader  must  run  to  give  him 
the  amount  of  silage  he  wants,  and  he 
sets  the  switch  accordingly.  For  weeks 
on  end  he  need  never  go  into  the  silo 
at  all,  and  he  saves  from  20  to  40  min- 
utes of  hard  work  twice  a  day. 

The  silo  unloaders  are  salable  as  a 
package,  requiring  little  skill  to  fit  them 
to  any  silo.  They  are  adjustable  for 
silos  of  varying  diameters. 

When  it  comes  to  the  manure  handlers, 
farmers  who  are  using  them  really  grow 
enthusiastic.  Cleaning  up  behind  a  herd 
of  from  50  to  100  cows  twice  a  day  from 
the  first  hard  frost  in  the  fall  until 
pastures  are  ready  in  the  spring  is  the 
meanest,  dirtiest  job  on  a  dairy  farm. 

There  are  two  makes  of  handlers  on 
the  market.  Both  essentially  consist  of 
drag  conveyors  moving  along  the  gut- 
ters behind  the  rows  of  cows.  These 
conveyors  carry  shallow  paddles  that 
pull  the  manure  along  to  one  end  of 
the  barn.  Delivery  is  made  directly  to 
spreader  or  storage  pit. 

Both  types  move  slowly,  so  there  is 
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no  risk  of  hurting  a  cow  if  she  steps 
back  on  the  conveyors. 

With  such  a  device,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  or  three.  He  simply 
walks  over  to  a  switch  controlling  the 
motor,  turns  on  the  power,  and  goes 
on  about  his  other  work.  When  the 
troughs  are  clean,  he  shuts  off  the  switch. 
Only  15  to  20  minutes  is  required  to 
clean  a  large  barn. 

A  BLOW  TO  JACK  FROST,  whose  un- 
predictable actions  annually  damage  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  fruit,  has  been 
dealt  by  scientists  at  Michigan  State 
College. 

A  'frost  fighter'  which  sends  out  infra- 
red heat  rays  generated  by  an  oil-burn- 
ing heater  and  capable  of  keeping  plants 
eight  degrees  warmer  than  ordinary  out- 
side temperatures  has  been  developed  at 
the  college. 

The  machine,  consisting  of  an  oil 
burner  with  a  heater  tube  and  a  series  of 
special  aluminum  reflectors  to  direct 
the  heat  down  against  the  crop  to  be  pro- 
tected, raised  the  temperature  from  29 
degrees  to  37  degrees  in  test  and  was 
effective  over  a  square  mile  of  area. 

Engineers  estimated  it  could  be  built 
for  around  $100.  During  test  runs,  the 
machine  operated  at  a  cost  of  only  75 
cents  per  hour. 

LATEST  ELASTIC  FABRIC  is  Strex, 
developed  in  the  textile  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  fabric 
does  not  use  rubber;  elasticity  is 
achieved  by  twisting  cotton  yarn  into 
the  shape  of  a  coil  spring.  The  fabric- 
can  be  made  in  various  degrees  of 
elongation,  up  to  a  maximum  of  100%. 
It  is  said  to  withstand  repeated  laun- 
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dering  or  dry  cleaning,  but  has  a  lower 
degree  of  tension  than  lastex  and  similar 
materials  deriving  their  elasticity  from 
rubber.  Uses  so  far  developed  include 
slipcovers,  gloves,  sweaters  and  surgical 
bandages. 

A     NEW     AUTOMOTIVE     GADGET 

for  measuring  the  braking  action  and 
acceleration  of  motor  vehicles  is  com- 
pletely self-contained  and  requires  no 
electrical  or  mechanical  connections  to 
the  motor  or  other  working  parts  of  the 
vehicle.  Made  by  the  Metron  Instru- 
ment Co.,  Denver,  the  device  comes 
completely  equipped  with  a  universal 
mounting  arm. 

This  instrument  makes  use  of  the  same 
force  which  tends  to  throw  the  driver 
forward   when  the   brakes   are    applied. 


Thus  it  is  actually  a  pendulum  type 
accelerometer  with  the  pendulum  geared 
to  an  indicating  hand.  Actual  motor 
and  brake  performance  is  gaged  while 
the  vehicle  is  in  motion.  The  instru- 
ment is  housed  in  molded  plastic. 
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RADAR  HAS  BEEN  HARNESSED  TO 

the  plow.  Radar-controlled  tractors  have 
been  plowing  fields  in  Great  Britain. 
From  a  successful  experiment  in  a  14- 
acre  plot,  the  'seeing  eye'  has  moved  on 
into  wider  fields. 

The  plowman  has  only  to  watch  from 
the  comfortable  shelter  of  a  transmitting 
van.  An  apparatus,  known  as  the  Queen 
Bee  and  used  for  controlling  pilotless 
planes,  is  fitted  to  the  tractors.  One 
skilled  operator  can  direct  six,  perhaps 
more,  tractors  simultaneously. 

Each  tractor  plows  ten  furrows,  each 
furrow  65  feet  long,  in  ten  minutes.  Left 
and  right  turns  are  made  with  neatness 
and  despatch. 

'Back  seat  plowing'  can  revolutionize 
farming.  It  already  means  much  in 
Britain's  intensive,  small-acreage  agri- 
culture. What  then,  will  it  mean  in 
Canada,  where  vast  acreages  await  each 
season  the  scouring  plowshare? 

A  FRENCH  FIRM  CLAIMS  TO 
have  perfected  a  cine  camera  capable 
of  taking  100,000  pictures  a  second.  This 
compares  with  the  present  rate  of  some 
3,000  pictures  a  second. 

WASHING  THE  BUSES  OF  THE 
Tri-City  Lines  will  be  a  simple  job  when 
two  automatic  washers  are  installed  in 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  and  Rock  Island 
(Illinois)  bus  garages. 

Equipped  with  seven  big  revolving 
brushes  and  a  large  number  of  water 
sprays,  the  washer  thoroughly  cleans 
the  exterior  of  a  bus  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

As  the  bus  proceeds  slowly  through 
the  arch  formed  by  the  equipment  it 
comes  in  contact  with  different  sets  of 


brushes  which  wash  the  top,  eaves,  side 
windows,  sides  and  wheels. 

This  equipment,  purchased  as  part  of 
an  intensive  garage  renovation  program, 
will  permit  a  higher  standard  of  clean- 
liness than  has  ever  been  possible  in 
the  past. 


HIGH-SPEED  AUTOMATIC  COUNT- 

ing  and  precise  measurements,  the  fifth 
decimal  place  of  split-second  time  inter- 
vals, are  possible  with  the  RCA  time 
internal  counter.  The  device,  developed 
during  the  war  by  the  Victor  Division 


of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  for 
measuring  the  velocities  of  projectiles, 
is  in  quantity  production.  Electronically 
actuated,  it  can  measure  velocities  and 
accelerations  for  intervals  up  to  one 
second,  in  increments  of  one-millionth  of 
a  second. 
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MACHINES  PLAY  A  MAJOR  PART 
in  handling  the  corn  crop  at  Mission 
City,  B.C.  Cobs  of  corn  roll  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  10  tons  an  hour  along  the 
conveyor  belts  at  Canadian  Canners 
(Western)  Ltd. 

From  the  moment  the  mountain  of 
cobs  in  their  pale  green  jackets  and 
deeply-browned  tassels  are  unloaded  by 
automatic  hoist  onto  the  receiving  plat- 
form, until  they  roll  out  in  cardboard 
cartons  ready  for  the  consumer,  they  are 
hardly  touched  by  human  hands. 

Empty  cans  are  fed  onto  a  belt  di- 
rectly from  a  freight  train  parked  on 
a  siding  near  the  cannery.  The  double 
belt  carries  the  cans  20  to  30  feet  into 
the  air  to  the  corn  building,  down 
through  the  sterilizer  to  be  filled  and 
then  back  again  through  the  air  across 
to  the  processing  building. 

Cobs  are  dropped  into  a  machine 
called  a  'double  husker'  where  in  a  flash 
they  are  stripped  of  husks  and  silk. 
After  cull  cobs  are  removed,  the  cobs 
proceed  to  a  rotating  washer  and  from 
there  move  to  a  stripping  machine  where 
the  kernels  are  shaved  off. 

Now  the  corn  pours  into  a  'silker.' 
Here  it  is  tossed  and  washed  until  all 
remnants  of  silk  and  husk  are  gone.  The 
yellow  mass  is  conveyed  to  a  vat  where 
salt,  sugar  and  cornstarch  are  combined 
to  make  a  'cream  style'  product. 

Next  step  is  canning,  followed  by 
cooking  in  a  huge  specially-constructed 
retort. 

DESIGNED  LIKE  A  RACE  TRACK, 
a  300,000,000-volt  synchroton  is  being 
constructed.  The  15-ton  synchroton, 
with  28  miles  of  glass  tubing,  will  'pro- 
duce  energy   similar   to   that   of   cosmic 


rays  and  permit  scientists  to  go  a  step 
beyond  atom-smashing  and  study  sub- 
nuclear  particles.' 

Through  the  miles  of  glass  tubes,  the 
electrons  will  whiz  at  a  rate  nearing  the 
speed  of  light,  186,000  miles  per  second. 
At  top  speed,  the  tiny,  negatively-charged 
particles  will  make  425,000  'laps'  around 
the  'rack  track.'  They  will  travel  2,320 
miles  in  one-eightieth  of  a  second. 

Shot  into  the  synchroton  from  an  elec- 
tron gun  with  an  initial  'kick'  of  500,000 
volts,  the  particles  are  guided  through 
a  vacuum  by  a  20-cycle  per  second  spe- 
cially designed  water-cooled  mechanism 
enclosing  the  track. 

Production 

CANADIAN  MINES  PRODUCED 
11,549,896  tons  of  coal  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1946,  an  increase  of  7% 
over  production  for  the  same  period  of 

1945,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported. 

During  August  1946,  the  output  was 
12%  higher  than  in  August  1945. 

CANADIAN     MILLERS     ESTAB- 

lished   a   production   record   in   October, 

1946,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics reported.  Flour  production  totalled 
432,875  barrels,  largest  monthly  total  in 
history. 

HOUSEWIVES  SCRAMBLING  FOR 
washing  machines  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  but  they  are  rolling  off  Can- 
ada's assembly  lines  at  a  better  than 
pre-war   clip. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1946, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
ported 87,971  units  were  produced,  and 
A  the  September  pace  of  9,383  machines 
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is  kept  up,  the  year's  total  will  be  better 
than  the  104,000  for  1939. 

Business  and  Finance 

DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF  WHOLESALE 
sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1946 
was  20%  in  excess  of  sales  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1945,  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

Wholesale  sales  rose  19%  in  Septem- 
ber over  September  1945  while  stocks 
held  by  wholesalers  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  17%  higher  on  a  value 
basis  than  in  1945. 

All  regions  shared  in  the  general  ad- 
vance in  sales  over  September  1945. 
Ontario  wholesalers'  sales  increased  21%, 
British  Columbia  and  Quebec  20%,  the 
Prairie  Provinces  17%  and  the  Mari- 
times   15%. 

AGGREGATE    VALUE    OF    MERCH- 

andise  exported  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1946  was  $1,663,944,000 
against  $2,516,966,000  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1945,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

Export  trade  in  September  was  valued 
at  $169,779,000  against  $242,685,000  in 
August  and  $220,810,000  in  September 
1945. 

The  decrease  was  attributed  mainly 
to  contractions  in  agricultural  exports 
and  in  the  iron  and  iron  products  group. 

THE  CANADIAN  COST-OF  LIVING 
index  advanced  from  126.8  to  127.1  be- 
tween Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported.  The  Nov. 
1  total  was  7.2  above  the  119.9  at  which 
the  index  stood  on  the  same  date  of 
1945. 
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Alcoholism 

PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  SHOW 
that  apparent  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Canada  during  1946  was 
50%  higher  than  in  1945. 

Rev.  George  A.  Little  of  Toronto,  pre- 
senting a  report  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics,  told  a  Canadian  Temperance 
Federation  meeting  that  the  number  of 
alcoholics  is  'increasing  among  both  men 
and  women  and  the  age  of  alcoholics  is 
steadily  lowering.' 

'In  Canada,  on  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, there  are  500,000  heavy  drinkers 
and  150,000  problem  drinkers,  including 
40,000  chronic  addicts,'  he  said. 

Since  legal  sale  of  liquor  'became 
general'  about  12  years  ago,  500,000 
persons  had  been  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness 'and  the  arrests  are  probably 
less  than  one  for  each  10  cases  of 
drunkenness.' 


Crime 

DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 

of  1946  the  number  of  major  crimes 
in  the  U.S.  increased  13%  over  1945 
in  urban  areas  and  19.6%  in  rural  areas. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  statistics,  showing  the 
number  of  crimes  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  in  1,997  cities  with  a  total 
1940  population  of  66,405,773: 

1946  1945  %  Inc. 

Robbery  20,085  15,236  31.8% 

Burglary    118,120  100,960  17.0 

Larceny  272,126  247,745      9.8 

Auto   Theft   ....  81,398  70,469  15.5 
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crops.  But  we  move  around  so 
much  they  get  behind  and  don't 
pass.  That  makes  'em  feel 
ashamed  and  dumb.  Besides,  the 
other  kids  laugh  at  'em  and  call 
'em  Okies.  We  ain't  from  Okla- 
homa.' She  smiled  wryly,  then 
added,  'We're  from  Missouri.' 

'I  think  I  could  stand  living 
this  way,'  a  thin-faced,  worried- 
looking  woman  said,  'if  only  I 
didn't  worry  about  what  if  there 
ain't  enough  work  next  year — we 
don't  get  any  of  that  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  you  know.  Or 
what  if  we  get  sick?  Or  what 
will  become  of  us  when  we  get 
too  old  to  work?  We  don't  even 
live  in  one  place  long  enough  to 
draw  an  old-age  pension.  What's 
going  to  become  of  us?' 

It  is  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  that  our  migrants  are  home- 
less and  poverty  ridden.  The  in- 
dustrialization of  agriculture  de- 
creased jobs  and  lowered  living 
standards  from  the  level  of  the 
family-sized  farm.  It  brought 
technological  displacement  to 
those  who  knew  only  the  land, 
and  no  solution  has  as  yet  been 
found.  It  produced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  are  homeless  and  voiceless. 
They  have  no  political  power  in  a 
land      governed      by      pressure 


groups,  no  one  of  which  is  con- 
cerned about  them  except  to  keep 
them  plentiful,  available  and  sub- 
dued. They  do  not  even  attract 
union  organizers.  'Only  fanatics 
are  willing  to  live  in  shacks  or 
tents  and  get  their  heads  broken 
in  the  interests  of  migratory 
labor,'  an  AFL  spokesman  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  20,  1935.  That 
attitude  still  holds. 

America  is  a  sentimental  rather 
than  a  logical  nation.  Its  people 
are  quick  to  respond  to  dramatic 
emergency  appeals  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  persons  all  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Paradoxically, 
America  is  one  of  the  slowest  of 
nations  to  arouse  itself  to  remedy 
long-standing  social  evils.  The 
festering  sore  of  our  agricultural 
human  erosion  is  not  a  new  in- 
fection. It  was  not  new  when 
John  Steinbeck  dramatized  it 
with  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  in 
1939.  Its  black  shadow,  with  its 
aftermath  of  illiteracy,  poverty 
and  misery,  has  long  lain  over  our 
brave  new  world  with  its  avowed 
concern  for  social,  national  and 
international  security,  for  decent 
housing,  minimum  wages  and 
hours,  and  year-round  employ- 
ment for  an  educated  and  healthy 
populace.      — Vivien   B.   Keatley 
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Crackpots 


If  such  men  as  Pasteur,  Bell,  Edison,  the  Wright  Brothers,  Fulton 
and  many  others  were  considered  'crackpots,'  who  are  we  to  quibble 
over  being  accorded  the  same  distinction?  Technocrats  are  proud 
to  be  included  in  such  distinguished  company.     Won't  you  join  us? 


CRACKPOT,'  shouted  t  h  e 
know-it-alls  of  his  day 
when  Columbus  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  earth  was  round 
and  sailed  westward  in  his  at- 
tempt to  prove  his  contention. 
'Crackpot,'  chorused  the  Roman 
Inquisition  as  it  went  to  work  on 
Galileo  for  daring  to  support  the 
theory  of  another  crackpot, 
Copernicus,  who  dared  to  sug- 
gest that  the  sun  and  not  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Church  says  the 
Earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse and  that's  that!  We  don't 
want  any  crackpots  upsetting  our 
pet  theories! 

We  could  find  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  persecution  and 
ridicule  of  the  'crackpots'  of  these 
earlier  days,  but  the  records  are 
clouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity 
and  it  hardly  seems  worth  the 
effort  when  we  have  so  many  ex- 
amples much  closer  to  our  own 
time. 

In  the  pages  of  modern  history 


may  be  found  the  record  of  the 
persecution  of  that  crackpot  of 
medicine,  Louis  Pasteur.  Through 
the  long,  weary  years  when  he 
tried  to  prove  that  germs,  breed- 
ing under  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  his  day,  were 
the  direct  cause  of  disease,  the 
learned  medical  men  of  France 
hurled  their  charges  of  'Char- 
latan! Crackpot!'  and  heaped  ridi- 
cule upon  his  experiments  which 
were  to  mean  so  much  in  later 
years  to  a  disease-ridden  world. 

And  on  our  own  Continent  we 
have  before  us  the  examples  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  that 
crackpot  who  thought  he  could 
send  a  voice  over  a  wire;  of 
Thomas  Edison  who  gave  us  the 
electric  light  among  hundreds  of 
other  present-day  necessities;  of 
Robert  Fulton,  the  idiot  who 
thought  a  boat  could  be  propelled 
against  the  current  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine;  the  Wright  Brothers 
with  their  crackpot  idea  of  flying 
in  a  heaver-than-air  machine;  of 
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those  early  pioneers  of  the  auto- 
mobile— the  'horseless  carriage' — 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  alike; 
and  many  others,  all  of  whom 
faced  the  same  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule of  those  whose  little  minds 
could  not  envisage  anything 
beyond  their  own  limited  horizon. 

So  it  has  always  been  and  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  until  such 
time  as  a  new  form  of  society  is 
established  in  the  operation  of 
which  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions will  not  jeopardize  estab- 
lished interests  at  the  same  time 
they  build  new  fortunes,  but  will, 
instead  benefit  all  society.  That 
new  form  of  society  is  now  immi- 
nent on  the  Continent  of  North 
America  and  the  people  of  this 
area  must  face  the  inevitability 
of  this  social  change. 

But  even  as  the  zero  hour  ap- 
proaches, those  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  warn- 
ing their  fellow  countrymen  of 
the  approaching  crisis  are  termed 
'crackpots'  by  those  who  see  in 
this  new  society  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  their  particular  rackets. 
The  operators  of  giant  corpora- 
tions, exercising  economic  dic- 
tatorship over  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens,  see  their 
power  threatened;  the  politicians, 
those  parasites  who  suck  their  liv- 
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ing  from  the  anarchy  of  this  Price 
System,  see  their  sinecure  vanish- 
ing; and  those  ecclesiastics,  deriv- 
ing a  fat  living  by  playing  upon 
the  emotions  and  superstitions  of 
the  ignorant,  see  their  hold  weak- 
ening and  giving  way  before  the 
searchlight  of  science.  And  so 
they  huddle  together  like  fright- 
ened sheep  as  the  storm  gathers 
around  them.  They  cry  'Crack- 
pots' in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
stave  off  the  inevitable. 

Technocracy  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  work  of  the  Technical 
Alliance,  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  technicians  who,  in 
1919,  began  a  survey  and  analysis 
of  resources  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  and  the  social 
system  under  which  it  operates. 
The  group  gathered  information 
regarding  the  use  of  energy  and 
energy-consuming  devices  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  relation- 
ship of  energy  consumption  to  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  and 
services  rendered. 

Technocracy  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  work  of  this  body  of  sci- 
entists. The  word  itself  stands 
for  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  this  organization.  It  signifies 
a  new  and  scientific  form  of  social 
management  which,  as  formulated 
by    Technocracy    Inc.,    is    based 
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solely  on  technological  principles 
and  scientific  facts,  and  can  be 
conducted  only  on  scientific  lines. 

Many  people  can  still  remember 
the  blaze  of  publicity  Technoc- 
racy received  in  the  latter  part  of 
1932 — publicity  which,  incident- 
ally, was  not  instigated  by  the 
Organization.  Thanks  to  the  press, 
Technocracy,  then  a  purely  re- 
search organization,  was  repre- 
sented as  mankind's  modern  Mes- 
siah and  a  cure-all  for  every  social 
ailment.  Millions  were  interested 
and  it  attracted  much  attention 
in  high  places — so  much,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  hinted  plenty  of  money 
would  be  available  if  Technoc- 
racy would  continue  as  a  research 
group  only! 

On  January  13,  1933,  the  swank 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Pierre 
in  New  York  was  filled,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  the  upper  crust  of 
America's  Price  System — at  $10 
a  plate.  Representatives  of  40 
billion  dollars  of  capital  were 
present — a  most  distinguished 
gathering. 

Howard  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Alliance  and  now  Di- 
rector-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  was  the  speaker.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  over  a  coast- 
to-coast  network  of  the  National 


Broadcasting  Co.  and  by  short 
wave  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  address  was  expected  to 
please  the  vested  interests 
present  and  give  a  thorough  and 
complete  exposition  of  all  that 
Technocracy  meant  in  55  min- 
utes. 

During  that  55  minutes,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  now  famous 
address,  Howard  Scott  told  his 
illustrious  audience  plenty,  but 
it  was  quite  different  from  what 
it  had  been  led  to  expect.  Mr. 
Scott  tossed  the  bribe  back  in 
their  collective  teeth  and  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  Technoc- 
racy intended  to  make  no  com- 
promise with  the  Price  System  or 
any  of  its  works.  Technocracy, 
as  a  social  organization,  would  ex- 
plain the  findings  of  the  Technical 
Alliance  to  the  American  people 
and  indicate  to  them  the  change 
that  was  coming  and  describe  the 
type  of  social  system  which  would 
have  to  be  installed. 

From  that  day  on,  the  publicity 
turned  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  and,  likewise,  from  that 
day  on  Technocracy  Inc.,  as  an 
organization,  began  to  grow.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1933  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian    membership    organiza- 
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tion.  In  the  years  since  1933  it 
has  had  a  steady,  unspectacular 
growth  and,  today,  section  head- 
quarters may  be  found  in  almost 
every  large  city  and  most  of  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  membership 
spans  the  Continent  from  Alaska 
to  Panama  and  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Finding  that  ridicule  and  abuse 
could  not  stop  Technocracy,  the 
press  clamped  a  lid  on  publicity 
of  any  kind,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Organization  had 
died  a  quick  death.  In  his  book 
The  Next  Hundred  Years,  written 
in  1936,  author  C.  C.  Furnas  re- 
marks: 

'At  one  time  there  were  promi- 
nent propagandists  in  our  midst, 
styled  Technocrats,  who  main- 
tained that  we  were  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  completely  automatic 
and  very  happy  era  and  the  only 
thing  that  kept  us  from  stepping 
over  was  the  binding  chain  of  an 
obsolete  "price  system."  They 
spoke  rather  hastily  for  the  labor- 
less  and  magnificent  era  is  not 
yet  upon  us,  but  there  is  a  potent 
germ  in  their  argument,  other- 
wise the  vine  would  not  have 
thrived  so  well  throughout  its 
short  life.' 

We    wonder    how   Mr.    Furnas 


felt  when,  early  in  1942,  follow- 
ing the  appearance  of  full-page 
ads  in  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  urging  the  adoption  of  Tech- 
nocracy's program  of  Total  Con- 
scription, the  press  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  Technocracy  had 
been  miraculously  reborn,  full- 
fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters  and  so  on,  in  full 
swing.  For  a  brief  spell,  Tech- 
nocracy was  once  again  the  tar- 
get for  a  spasmodic  outburst  of 
vilification  and  ridicule.  Once 
again  the  cry  of  'Crackpots!'  was 
heard,  but  again,  realizing  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  sweep  back  the 
tide  with  a  broom,  the  Price 
System  press  gave  up  and  silence 
once  more  reigns  supreme. 

But  not  for  long.  As  our  social 
crisis  approaches  and  Technoc- 
racy continues  to  gather  strength, 
the  outcry  will  be  renewed. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ridi- 
cule and  discredit  the  Organiza- 
tion as  our  Price  System  apolo- 
gists fight  to  preserve  their 
preferential  positions.  Lies,  dis- 
tortions, half-truths  and  misrep- 
resentations will  be  freely  used 
in  a  frantic  but  futile  attempt  to 
keep  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  turning  to  the  only  or- 
ganization offering  a  definite  so- 
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lution  to  this  Continent's  social 
dilemma. 

Such  is  the  story  of  opposition 
to  the  social  change  represented 
by  Technocracy.  It  is  the  same 
story  that  has  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  any  social  or  mechani- 
cal progress,  not  only  on  this  Con- 
tinent, but  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  slow  down  the  progress 
and  adoption  of  important  me- 
chanical inventions. 

Laws  were  passed  to  prevent  or 
discourage  the  use  of  stage 
coaches.  Canal  owners  carried  on 
propaganda  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  boilers  of  the  engines 
would  burst  and  kill  passengers. 
Doctors  testified  that  a  speed  of 
20  miles  per  hour  would  be  fatal 
to  travellers.  The  progress  of  the 
automobile  was  delayed  for 
decades  by  popular  opposition 
and  ridicule,  though  a  steam  auto- 
mobile was  actually  invented  by 
Joseph  Cugnot  in  1769.  The 
English  parliament  in  1861  out- 
lawed horseless  carriages.  Popu- 
lar opposition  constituted  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  the  installation  of 
street  railways,  both  horse-drawn 
and  electric.  The  public  ridi- 
culed and  delayed  the  introduc- 
tion   of    the    steam-boat.      Even 


world-famous  scientists  ridiculed 
the  early  inventors  of  the  air- 
plane. There  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  anyone  interested  in 
the  telegraph  when  Morse  in- 
vented it.  The  government  re- 
fused to  buy  his  patent  for  a 
ridiculously  low  price.  At  first 
the  telephone  was  described  as 
the  work  of  the  devil.  There 
was  tremendous  opposition  to  the 
use  of  gas  for  lighting  purposes. 
Likewise,  important  newspapers 
ridiculed  Edison's  invention  of 
the  incandescent  lamp.  William 
Kelly  encountered  ridicule  and 
opposition  when  he  invented  the 
modern  method  of  making  steel. 
Rioters  wrecked  the  early  textile 
machinery.  The  sewing  machine 
was  bitterly  fought  by  workers 
in  the  needle  trades,  and  the  early 
agricultural  machinery  was 
fought  rather  than  welcomed  by 
the  farmers. 

The  same  opposition  has 
marked  the  introduction  of  most 
social  improvements.  Many  can 
still  remember  the  bitter  fight 
against  woman's  suffrage  and 
against  the  introduction  of  child 
labor  laws.  Shorter  working  hours 
for  labor  was  condemned  in  some 
quarters.  And  all  through  the 
story  we  hear  frequent  cries  of 
'Crackpots!'  leveled  at  those  re- 
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it  SYDNEY,  N.S.,  Nov.  7 — Aged  people  were  living  in  shacks  like  animals,'  City 
Medical  Officer  Dr.  Ormiston  told  the  City  Council  tonight  in  making  a  plea  for  an 
establishment  to  house  the  poor. 

The  situation  is  disgraceful  in  sections  of  the  city,  Dr.  Ormiston  stated.  Desti- 
tute persons  between  70  and  80  years  of  age  were  crowded  into  filthy  shacks  and  'we 
have  no  place  to  put  them/  — Halifax  Herald 
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sponsible  for  these  improvements 
and  advances  in  human  affairs. 

But  time  marches  on  and  the 
frantic  outcries  of  those  who  see 
special  privileges  give  way  to  the 
General  Welfare  are  left  far  be- 
hind as  mankind  moves  steadily- 
forward  to  a  better  life.  Here 
on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent we  face  two  prospects — 
social  chaos  if  we  do  not  change 
our  social  system  for  one  com- 
patible with  the  Power  Age,  or 
the  highest  order  of  civilization 
in  human  history  if  we  do  make 
that  change. 

As  our  productive  capacity, 
through  the  medium  of  automatic 
machinery,  increases,  so  does  the 
necessity  for  making  that  change 
increase.  When  we  use  automatic 
processes  in  production,  the  trend 
is  toward  greater  production  with 
lower  employment  and  conse- 
quent lower  mass  purchasing 
power.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Price  System 
to  function  without  the  support 
of  government  spending  in  suf- 
ficient volume  to   close  the   gap. 


As  our  technology  increases  and 
becomes  more  efficient,  the  gap 
widens  and  government  spending 
must  increase  with  it.  Eventually 
the  structure  of  the  Price  System 
will  be  unable  to  support  such  a 
load  and  will  collapse.  The  point 
at  which  that  collapse  will  come 
is  dangerously  close. 

If  the  human  race  on  this  Con- 
tinent is  to  survive  the  collapse 
of  the  Price  System,  Technocracy 
will  have  to  be  put  into  use.  If 
the  people  on  this  Continent,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  are  to  escape  the 
results  of  social  chaos,  it  will  only 
be  through  Technocracy.  Only 
Technocracy  can  do  it — Technoc- 
racy, the  scientific  control  of  all 
social  functions. 

And  if  such  men  as  Pasteur, 
Bell,  Edison,  the  Wright  Brothers, 
Fulton  and  many  others  were 
considered  'crackpots/  who  are 
we  to  quibble  over  being  accorded 
the  same  distinction?  Techno- 
crats are  proud  to  be  included  in 
such  distinguished  company. 
Won't   you   join  us? 

— Leslie  Bounds 
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The  New  Inflation 


With  the  decontrol  of  price  ceilings  in  the  U.S.  a  new  inflation  broke 
out.  The  cost-of-living,  even  without  considering  most  recent  rises, 
is  outrunning  wages.  This  may  be  the  last  winter  of  the  inflation. 
But  it  will  be  the  hardest. 


ANEW  inflation  broke  out 
this  week — despite  many- 
forecasts  of  a  break  in  prices. 

The  plain  fact  for  the  man  in 
the  street  is  that  his  costs  have 
not  even  stopped  going  up — let 
alone  come  down.  There  have 
been  only  a  smattering  of  price 
drops,  compared  to  the  jolting 
jumps  that  took  place  this  first 
week  of  complete  decontrol  (save 
for  the  major  but  tottering  of 
rents) . 

This  may  be  the  last  winter  of 
the  inflation.  But  it  will  be  the 
hardest. 

Here's  a  group  photo  of  where 
we  stand  today  in  relation  to  liv- 
ing costs,  earnings,  savings  .  .  . 

The  national  (U.S.)  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  September  was  46%  above 
1935-39  average.  Official  figures 
are  not  available  yet,  but  the  new 
hikes  will  put  the  bill  around 
50%  more  than  prewar. 

For  New  Yorkers,  the  rise  is 
higher,  and  not  only  that,  the  cost 
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of  living  here  is  running  up  faster 
than  the  country  as  a  whole.  New 
York's  cost-of-living  was  2%% 
above  the  National  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year;  now  it's  31/2% 
more. 

Only  rent,  now  threatened  by 
a  15%  hike,  has  kept  the  cost  of 
living  down  somewhat.  Rents 
are  less  than  2%  more  than  in 
1939;  fuel,  other  shelter  expenses, 
about  19%  more.  But  food  prices 
are  now  almost  90%  more  than 
1939;  clothing  prices,  85%  higher; 
house  furnishings,  70%  more. 

Even  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  new  inflation.  In  the 
first  two  trading  days  after  com- 
plete decontrol,  prices  of  28  major 
commodities  jumped  7.4%.  Sharp- 
est increases  were  in  raw  mate- 
rials: basic  metals,  scrap  iron, 
chemicals.  Prices  of  housing  ma- 
terials went  up  to  the  tune  of 
$350  more  for  the  items  needed 
for  a  house  priced  last  week  at 
$10,000. 

There  were  price  increases  in 
rayon    fabrics,    raw    wool,    floor 
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coverings.  Leading  manufactur- 
ers broke  out  new  high  prices  on 
appliances  and  radios  —  prices 
that  ran  as  much  as  60%  above 
the  previous  week. 

General  Electric  showed  how 
high  really-wanted  goods  can  go 
overnight  when  it  boosted  wash- 
ing machine  prices  30%. 

Autos,  farm  implements,  all 
were  affected  by  the  inflationary 
eruption. 

Costs  have  cracked  on  only  a 
few  items,  notably  the  wildly- 
fluctuating  price  of  cotton.  Price 
of  furs  has  dropped  30  to  50% 
since  Spring.  There  have  been 
scattered  reductions  in  some 
items:  women's  wool  coats,  men's 
sports  shirts  and  jackets,  handker- 
chiefs, some  unknown-brand  table 
radios. 

As  a  result  of  the  jack-up  in 
prices,  the  cost-of-living,  even 
without  considering  most  recent 
rises,  is  outrunning  wages.  Aver- 
age weekly  industrial  wage  in 
January,  1946,  was  $41.15.  In 
September,  it  went  to  $45.10,  but 
was  lagging  behind  the  jumping 


COST  OF  LIVING  OUTRUNNING  WAGES 


cost  of  living  (see  chart). 

Another  effect  of  the  inflation 
this  year  has  been  to  sharply  re- 
duce the  rate  of  savings.  In  1946, 
people  are  saving  at  the  rate  of 
17  billion  dollars  a  year  for  all 
of  us.  In  1944,  total  savings  were 
39  pillion;  in  1945,  35  billion. 
That  means  many  of  us  aren't 
putting  away  anything  at  all; 
others  are  eating  up  reserves. 
Consumer  debts  are  piling  up 
fast. 


*  ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  N.S.,  Nov.  28.— P.  E.  Wright,  C.C.F.  member  of  par- 
liament for  Melfort,  told  a  public  meeting  here  that  the  'much-talked-of  backlog  of 
purchasing  power  upon  which  prosperity  was  to  be  built  was  largely  non-existent 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  according  to  the  October,  1945,  report  of  the  chartered 
banks  of  Canada  87%  of  Canadian  bank  accounts  averaged  only  $173,  and  that  819 
accounts  had  12%  of  the  total  amount  on  deposit.  — Canadian  Press 
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The  Lamp  Post  and  the  Man 


The  story  of  the  inebriated  gentleman  and  the  lamp  post  has  a  social 
parallel  today.  Every  one  of  the  various  factions  in  North  America 
collides  with  the  Price  System  barrier  without  recognizing  it  for 
what  it  is,  and  multiplies  it  into  a  widespread  forest  of  snarly  oaks. 


THERE  is  an  old  but  rather 
amusing  yarn  involving  a  very 
inebriated  gentleman  and  a  lamp 
post  which  illustrates  quite  well 
the  mental  status  of  the  various 
leaders  in  North  America  today 
and  of  the  various  factions  of 
which  they  are  a  part  and  in  the 
interests  of  which  they  speak  and 
for  which  they  work.  Here  is  the 
story: 

Wending  his  uncertain  alco- 
holic way  homeward  one  eve- 
ning, this  gentleman  collided 
violently  with  a  lamp  post.  After 
recovering  somewhat  ifrom  the 
shock  he  backed  away,  then  care- 
fully tacked  ahead,  only  to  erash 
again  in  the  same  way.  A  third 
time  he  tried  and  a  third  time  the 
lamp  post  beat  him  to  the  right 
of  way.  Recovering  his  glasses, 
his  hat  and  his  balance,  he  made 
a  final  despairing  attempt  to  by- 
pass the  stubborn  post,  but  it 
still  blocked  him  and  would  not 
give  an  inch.  This  fourth  trial 
was  his  last.  He  gave  up.  He 
was   licked.      Throwing    his    silk 


hat  into  the  gutter  he  collapsed 
on  the  curb  muttering  despon- 
dently, 'I'm  losht  .  .  .  losht.  Losht 
in  impendrable  foresh.' 

And  so  this  confused  inebriate 
was  lost,  but  lost  in  an  imaginary 
forest  of  his  own  befogged  imagi- 
nation, just  as  every  one  of  the 
various  factions  in  North  Amer- 
ica— every  one  of  its  political  and 
financial  groups,  its  agricultural, 
industrial  and  labor  interests — is 
lost.  For  each  one  is  fighting 
solely  for  its  own  welfare  and 
interests.  Each  one  ignores  the 
fact  that  in  our  highly  interde- 
pendent social  order,  because  it 
is  hampered  by  all  the  restric- 
tions of  price  and  profit,  the 
furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  one 
group  alone  is  invariably  accom- 
plished only  at  the  expense  of 
one  or  more  of  the  other  groups 
and  often  at  the  serious  expense 
of  all  of  them. 

If  politicians,  who  have  been 
pushed  into  office  by  the  farm 
population,  pass  legislation  to 
raise  the  farmers'  standard  of  liv- 
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ing  by  raising  the  price  ceilings 
on  his  products  or  by  subsidizing 
him,  every  North  American  who 
has  a  vulgar  desire  for  food  is 
penalized.  When  financial  groups 
combine  to  butter  their  cake  by 
withholding  needed  new  loans  or 
calling  in  old  ones  (and  they  are 
quite  handy  with  their  butter 
knives),  everyone  who  has  a  loan 
or  needs  financing  suffers  serious 
loss.  When  organized  labor  de- 
mands and  gets  pay  increases  the 
price  of  everything  the  consumer 
uses  spirals  upward  and  nearly 
everyone  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet.  When  industry, 
to  protect  its  current  profits 
schedule,  will  not  accede  to 
labor's  demands  we  have  strikes 
with  consequent  production  slow- 
downs. And  when  industry  is  not 
satisfied  with  profits  possible 
under  operation  of  government 
price  ceilings,  and  itself  puts  the 
brakes  on  production,  we  have  a 
shortage  of  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  and  black  markets  thrive 
and  grow  fat. 

So,  each  group,  in  its  efforts  to 
'get  home'  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  to  gain  more  security 
all  through  life  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, collides  with  the  same 
barrier  but  is  too  confused  to 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  and 


like  the  genial  gentleman  of  the 
story,  multiplies  the  single  lamp 
post  into  an  imaginary  widespread 
forest  of  snarly  oaks.  Each  one 
of  them  is  so  very  busy  fighting 
all  the  others  for  a  division  of  a 
scarcity  (which  really  does  not 
exist)  that  not  one  of  them  sees 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  unre- 
strained distribution  of  an  abun- 
dance to  all  of  them. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  farm,  of 
organized  industry,  of  organized 
labor  and  of  the  political  and 
financial  worlds,  it  is  the  Price 
System  in  North  America  that 
stymies  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
yourselves  and  of  your  constitu- 
ents and  cohorts.  It  is  the  Price 
System  method  of  economic  oper- 
ation, a  relic  of  a  bygone  age  of 
scarcity,  which  bars  your  way  be- 
cause, for  a  long  time,  it  has  not 
been  adaptable  to  this  present  age 
of  potential  abundance  here,  nor 
can  it  ever  be  so  adapted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  visibly  and 
rapidly  breaking  down  of  its  own 
weight  and  in  its  place  there  must 
soon  be  installed  a  method  of 
social  operation  as  different  from 
the  present  one  as  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Limited  is  from  the  ox-cart 
or  as  the  sea-going  leviathans  of 
today  are  from  the  caravels  of 
Columbus.  — N.  J.  Bowen 
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Social  Engineering  Only  Solution 


To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  solution  to  our  present  industrial  strife 
and  entire  social  dilemma?  The  labor  unions  .  .  .  or  management 
.  .  .  or  government?  None  of  these  has  the  answer.  Only  engineer- 
ing methods  can  draw  a  workable  design  for  our  social  mechanism. 


THE  company  by  which  I  am 
employed  will  soon  have 
completed  its  third  month  of  in- 
activity, due  to  a  strike.  Those 
three  months  have  been  marked 
by  periodic  and  ineffectual  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  management, 
government  and  the  union  to  put 
the  plant  back  in  operation  under 
terms  agreeable  to  all  three 
groups. 

Here  we  have  the  representa- 
tives of  the  usual  three  parties  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes,  which  in 
reality  are  open  revolts  against 
the  status  quo.  And  here  as  usual 
we  witness  the  ineptitude  and 
selfish  bungling  that  has  always 
characterized  the  settling  of  such 
disputes. 

Management,  because  it  must 
continue  to  return  to  its  share- 
holders profits  of  seven  to  10  per- 
cent, which  is  nothing  but  out- 
and-out  usury,  must  keep  its 
labor  costs  at  a  minimum.  This  is 
done  by   eliminating   jobs   wher- 
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ever  possible  by  the  application 
of  technology,  and  by  paying  the 
men  as  little  as  possible.  To 
reach  that  end  it  is  willing  to 
sustain  several  months  of  lost 
production,  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  country's  economy.  It 
is  so  easy  to  forget  that  we  are 
all  consumers  as  well  as  produc- 
ers, and  that  a  disruption  in  any 
phase  of  production  influences 
adversely  the  consumption  of  the 
whole.  Management,  either  in- 
dividual or  collectively,  if  given 
final  say  in  the  settlement,  will 
offer  no  real  solution. 

What  about  the  trade  unions? 
If  they  get  all  they  are  demand- 
ing, will  peace,  security  and  hap- 
piness be  ours?  I  think  not.  All 
the  trade  unions,  considering  it 
possible  that  they  could  act  to- 
gether, which  is  unlikely,  still 
constitute  only  a  minority  force. 
Their  objective  is  to  improve  the 
lot  of  that  minority,  their  mem- 
bers, even  though  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion.  Any  increase  in  wages  to  a 
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group  of  union,  or  other,  employ- 
ees has  always  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  price  of  the 
commodity  they  produce.  Though 
unions  may  effect  wage  increases 
they  cannot  control,  or  prevent, 
the  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that's  all  of  us.  Thus, 
though  they  are  necessary  in  our 
present  method  of  operation  to 
discourage  management's  ardor 
for  unfair  labor  practices,  unions 
seek  no  overall  solution,  and 
their  actions  will  lead  us  to  no 
haven. 

What  about  the  government 
representative?  Will  he  guide  the 
way  to  a  better  life?  Again  I 
think  not.  First,  because  he 
seems  not  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  other  two  members  of  this 
trifling  triumvirate.  Like  any  in- 
terventionist, he  is  welcomed  by 
neither  combatant,  for  they  fear 
not  only  his  motives  but  also  his 
power.  Secondly,  because  no  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
whose  primary  objective  is  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  for  bad 
or  worse,  is  going  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion much  different  from  those 
already  unsuccessfully  tried,  no 
matter  what  party  he  belongs  to. 
Government  officials  see  no  solu- 
tion which  does  not  allow  private 
enterprise,  that  small  minority  of 


our  people,  to  use  or  waste,  to 
exploit  or  leave  dormant,  the 
nation's  resources,  raw  materials 
and  manpower.  We  have  bred  a 
group  of  fascists  all  our  own, 
strictly  North  American,  who 
control  our  industry  and  hence 
our  country  with  exactly  the 
same  motive  that  the  abhorrent 
dictators  and  duces  of  Europe 
had,  personal  aggrandizement, 
even  though  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  all.  And  the  government,  in 
maintaining  the  present  set-up, 
supports  these  individuals. 

To  whom,  then,  must  we  turn 
for  a  solution?  First,  let  us  look 
to  the  causes  of  our  dilemma.  It 
is  definitely  not  due  to  anything 
that  government,  unions  or  busi- 
ness have  done.  I  believe  it  is  the 
result  of  our  intense  and  ever- 
increasing  application  of  technol- 
ogy to  the  means  whereby  we 
live.  It  is  the  result,  too,  of  our 
failure  to  realize  its  social  impli- 
cations, and  of  inertia  in  the  face 
of  facts.  Because  it  is  a  techno- 
logical, a  physical  problem,  we 
must  look  to  those  technical, 
those  functional  people,  who  can 
supply  the  three  essentials — 
food,  clothing  and  shelter — with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  peace, 
no  security,  no  happiness.  We 
must  produce  goods  and  services 
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to  the  limit  of  our  capacity  to 
consume,  and  then  distribute 
them.  This  is  bound  to  seem 
simple  after  contemplating  the 
unworkable  complexities  so  far 
offered  by  the  aforementioned 
three.  We  must  establish  a  tech- 
nological organization  of  Cana- 
dians— and  understand  me,  this  is 
a  problem  that  we  Canadians 
must  solve  without  interference 
of  outdated  European  philoso- 
phies— Canadians  who  can  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  our  country 
to  consume,  and  then  produce 
the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
to  fill  the  need.  Application  of  all 
of  our  present  technology  makes 
this  condition  possible  now. 

Only  engineering  methods  can 
create  all  the  intricate  parts  that 
go  together  to  make  up  an  auto- 
mobile, and  only  engineering 
methods  can  assemble  them  in 
such  relationship  that  you  can 
hop  in,  step  on  the  starter  and 
speed  thoughtlessly  on  your  way. 
Likewise,  only  engineering  meth- 
ods can  draw  a  design  for  the 
vastly  more  complicated  mechan- 


ism that  is  our  social  problem  to- 
day. In  this  fact  lies  the  only  pro- 
bability that  it  will  ever  operate 
to  produce,  and  distribute,  all 
the  physical  requirements  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

Engineering  methods  know  no- 
thing of  these  imponderables — 
opinions,  beliefs,  morals,  preju- 
dices, traditions,  attitudes,  phil- 
osophies, etc.  They  only  know  the 
most  efficient,  and  hence  the  best, 
ways  to  produce  the  physical 
needs  of  today.  Business,  unions 
and  government  by  imponder- 
ables will  never  be  able  to  co- 
operate sufficiently  to  accomplish 
this. 

Remember,  though  we  may  be 
members  of  a  political  group,  a 
business  man's  association,  or  the 
town  local,  we,  as  Canadians, 
must  seek  a  solution,  within  Can- 
ada, for  all  Canada,  that  will 
serve  all  Canadians  best.  If  we 
succeed,  possibly  other  inhabi- 
tants of  this  weary  world  would 
accept  the  opportunity  to  study 
our  methods,  and  apply  them  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 


*    WE  ARE  IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  greatest  revolution  that  ever  befell  the 
human  race.    It  started  with  the  French  Revolution  and  we  have  never  finished  it. 

— Jan  Masaryk 
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A  Question  Answered 


WHAT   about  the  individual 
who    refuses    to    work    in 
the  Technate? 

Under  the  present  Price  Sys- 
tem there  has  arisen  a  totally 
erroneous  idea  of  the  willingness 
of  human  beings  to  work.  This 
concept  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
labor  and  any  other  form  of  per- 
sonal service  is  considered  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market  place.  Acting  in 
accord  with  the  postulates  of  the 
Price  System  under  which  he  is 
living,  man,  for  the  most  part, 
has  a  tendency  to  give  as  little 
as  possible  in  return  for  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  is  no  real  indication,  how- 
ever, of  the  natural  attitude  of 
man  toward  work.  Even  under 
the  Price  System,  many  of  us 
work  hard  at  things  for  which 
we  never  expect  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  or  even 
social  recognition.  We  work  from 
a  simple  desire  to  see  the  job 
done  an#  well  done. 

Thfcnrs  also  a  parallel  desire, 
expressed  more  in  some  persons 
than  in  others,  to  rival  and  outdo 
one  another  in  whatever  they  are 
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engaged,  whether  baseball,  golf, 
scientific  research,  or  ostentatious 
display  through  conspicuous 
waste  in  the  consumption  of 
goods.  This  latter  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  'keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses.' 

Under  the  Price  System,  social 
honor  has  been  gained  largely 
through  the  accumulation  of  debt 
claims:  i.e.,  money  or  its  synoyn- 
mous  forms,  such  as  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  notes,  trade  accept- 
ances, and  other  promises  to  pay 
at  some  future  date.  In  the  Tech- 
nate, since  the  pecuniary  canons 
will  be  lacking,  social  prestige  will 
be  dependent  upon  one's  achieve- 
ments in  the  realm  of  socially 
useful  work.  Technocracy  will 
simply  supply  a  higher  mode  of 
expression  for  the  natural  in- 
herent desire  of  human  beings  to 
work  and  achieve. 

In  the  Technate,  each  indi- 
vidual will  be  required  to  work 
about  four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
in  the  week,  forty  weeks  in  the 

year,  for  twenty  years this  in 

return  for  full  economic  security 
throughout  the  whole  span  of  his 
life,  and  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  than  most  people  have 
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under  the  present  setup.  Any 
individual  who  would  refuse  to 
fulfill  his  part  of  such  a  contract 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  case  for 
the  physician  or  the  psychiatrist 
— being  either  physically  sick  or 
mentally  unbalanced.  If  defi- 
nitely neither,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly become  the  object  of  strong 
social  disapprobation. 

Under  the  Price  System,  we 
make  social  parasitism  honorable, 
provided  only  that  it  be  concealed 
under  an  income  of  a  million  dol- 
lars or  so  per  annum.  In  the  Tech- 
nate,  there  will  be  no  such  smoke 
screen  behind  which  to  hide.  In- 
telligent public  pressure  would 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one 
deliberately  attempting  to  become 
a  social  parasite. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  desire  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  group  is  a  wholly 
natural  one,  and  it  would  be  espe- 
cially in  evidence  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  such 
co-operative  effort  would  be  so 
obvious  as  in  the  Technate.  Cases 
of  deliberate  refusal  to  fulfill 
one's  part  of  the  energy  contract 
would  no  doubt  be  so  rare  as  to 


be  of  no  social  significance. 

There  arises  also  in  this  con- 
nection the  question  of  who  is 
going  to  do  the  dirty  work  in  the 
Technate.  Will  there  not  be  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  those  as- 
signed to  this  type  of  activity? 
Unfortunately  for  the  questioner, 
his  classic  examples  of  ditch 
digger  and  garbage  collector  are 
being  snatched  away  from  him  by 
the  advent  of  technology.  The 
ditch  digger  of  today  is  the  steam 
or  the  electric  shovel;  the  garbage 
collector  is  being  replaced  by  the*  ^ 

Once  the  technologists  were 
given  free  rein,  there  would 
shortly  be  left  very  few  jobs  of  a 
dirty,  drudging  nature,  and  doubt- 
less there  could  be  found  human 
beings  of  such  a  turn  that  they 
would  by  grade  of  intelligence 
and  predilection  fit  very  happily 
into  such  situations,  especialljy 
when  the  element  of  servility  at- 
tached to  these  positions  under 
our  Price  System  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  consciousness  of 
performing  a  socially  necessary 
task.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  all 
desire  to  become  chief  engineers 
or  doctors  of  philosophy. 


*    NOBODY  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA  thinks  today  in  terms  of  capitalism.     If 
we  insist  on  capitalism  we  will  further  bolshevism.  — Louis  Fischer 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner)  ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors* 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  oper- 
ated as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are:  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  knowl- 
edge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate 
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Join  Technocracy  low! 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization.  — Albert  Einstein 
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